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UPON READING “THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS” OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 





TueERe’s not a page but glows with vital breath ; 
Nor scarce a line which does not seem to start 
With quick pulsations of a living heart, 
Above the touch, beyond the taint of death. 
See! even the letters of his liquid name 
Flash as we gaze, and take the hues of flame ; 
Of flame made rhythmic, brightening while it 
sings. 
A life was his, which wrought from toilful care 
Strength for ascension to diviner air ; 
Which piucked the rose of hope from thorned 
despair. 
A fate was his, upbuoyed by tireless wings 
Of aspiration, with the charm of powers, 
Unvanquished by the songs of Syren Hours, 
What if sleep-shadowed, restful, his worn dust 
Earth (tender mother!) holds in sacred trust ; 
The man’s true life, his passion and his pain, 
His rapture, glory, and august desire, 
His patient brain, and soul of fragrant fire, 
In love’s supreme memorial breathe again ! 
GERMANTOWN, Ga. 
bate ya SOE Sa NT 


QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 








EGO! 

I reet thatIam a Self—my Self, apart from 
my fellows ; 

Somehow a specialized Thing—individual- 
formed ; 

Not just tissue and bloed, nerve and sinew and 
muscle. 

These are altered and lost, battered and lopped 


away; 

They are alive, indeed, and grow, and follow 
their functions, 

Flexible under my will; still, independent of 
Me. 

My eyes may be both struck blind, my right arm 
numbed for a lifetime ; 

Still my Being is sound—sees, develops, and 
moves. 

Flesh, moreover, is dust, and returns to the earth 
and the ocean, 

Grass and vapor and drift. I shall not be any of 


those. 

Then is my character Self? That, too, is only a 
servant, 

Simply qualities, powers, put in my hands to 
use. 

Is not a common coin given to me and my neigh- 
bor, 

Differing but in degree, balancing, less and 
more? 

I have no definite claim to mcrtyage a vice ora 
viriue. 

These are merely wy tools; soI must work as I 
can. 


Indestructible Earth is lent to me as a body, 

Molded into a shape that it never has worn be- 
fore. 

Indestructible mind is likewise lent for a sea- 
800 ; 

Part of a flexible Life—the Jife of the universe. 

I say that this Spirit serves ; but often it breaks 
in rebellion, 

Proving, by conscious steps, wholly divided from 


me. 
Does it not revel at night in dreams that are sick 
and distorted? ; 
Lead me in dangerous paths when I am passrve 
with Sleep? 

Vex me with hideous shapes and thoughts I 
neyer would barbor, 

Draining my life and will, sucking my brain like 
a leech? 

How when I lie confused and waste in the heat 
of the fever? " 
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Am I responsible then for Its meaningless bab- 
ble and noise? 

How when I trifle with drugs and drift away 
into darkness? 

Pray, did I choose or conceive of the intimate 
horror I meet? 

Go to Blackwell’s, and watch how the grim, in- 
describable faces 

Show that intrinsic Self easily loses control ! 

Then there is something else? To every creature 
his genius ! 

Something immortally his, governing passion and 
will ; 

Stronger than attributes are, stronger than any 
sensation ; 

Not to be forced into words, not apprehended in 
full. 

Body and Spirit, I hold, serve me, and are not my 
Being. 

What is essentially Me? Answer the riddle who 
can, 


‘“* ENTSAGEN.” 
Renounce? Is it even so? We do; we can. 
It’s old ; it’s i’ th’ blood o’ the race 
We have renounced ; in short, heroic ways. 
Genius to Sex, the Woman to the Man! 


Demand? Of life? Of time? We will; we 
must. 
Dying, in poverty, in distress, 
We ask—not just existence—Happiness ! 
Sound meat, strong liquor, with the beggar’s 
crust, * 


He who seeks most, foregoes all else for this, 
Resigning many things, yet more to miss. 

He who renounces most, he most demands 

Of Self, of Destiny, at others’ hands. 

Choose what we will, and what we will forsake, 
We pay the appointed price for all we take. 


THEN ? 
With me endeavor barren dies— 
Unbalanced Nature wronged my blood. 
In him the fortunate leaven lies 
And all things verge to final good. 


I brought the beggars to my door ; 
The sick were healed, the hungry fed. 
Now, when a famine grinds the poor, 
Behold! they turn to him for bread. 


My neighbors greet him on the way ; 
Their eyes seek his, electric, free. 
How one such look would years repay ; 

But such a look is not for me. 


His are large force and virile speech ; 
My goods I waste, my youth I spend; 
And when success is close in reach 
One hurried step destroys the end. 


His will prevails that right be done ; 
I also fight, the victory miss. 

He earns the manly issue won ; 
I never earned defeat like this. 


At last, when no more failure is, 
And aj] accounts are balanced true, 
How will my fate be weighed with his, 
And life made just between us two? 
Say Farm, Beexsuree Co., Mass. 


A NUREMBERG HOME. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 











Ovr apartments are on the market-place, 
one of the many picturesque and lively 
spaces indear old Nuremberg. The way 
we go up and down to our rooms is tortu- 
ous enough to satisfy the most circuitous 
politician. We enter through a broad, 
folding street door, heavily bung with old 
brass mountings. This brings us into a 
court, where a fountain is ever running out 
of a curiously hammered iron pipe. To me, 
it seems as if this odd-looking pipe has been 
in just this position, and has been pouring 
out its stream of water, as pure as ever 
flowed from among the jessamines of Da- 
mascus, these hundreds of years, ever since 
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his poems beneath the tiles of the house 
that, if your vision bad an angle, like Ben 
Butler’s, you could see a corner of this 
moment from one of our windows. From 
the paved court you turn to the left-hand 
stairway, and begin to ascend, passing, at 
every step, some wood carving or other re- 
minder of the ancient «days when the pas- 
sage around the Cape of Good Hope had 
not destroyed the splendor of Nuremberg, 
and when its singers and its artists still 
wrote and wrought for Europe. 

The third floor, where our rooms are, 
shows all the traces of having had but 
little disturbance for centuries. Here is 
the tall old clock, which has been ticking 
away, and swinging its heavy brass pendu- 
lum, through all the revolutions of men and 
years, from the time when the keen-eyed 
Gustavus Adolphus watched the grim and 
silent Wallenstein from the breastwork of 
the Castle on the hill. All around the 
broad hall of this third floor there are odd 
and rare witnesses of the early days, when 
the aristocracy of Nuremberg entertained 
emperors, and traced their own pedigree 
back to Charlemagne. The old chest of 
drawers is medieval, and spacious enough 
to have held the linen of Charles the Fat. 

On a table there lie some old books of 
the early Nuremberg press, which vied in 
beauty and plenitude of productiveness with 
that of the Aldines in Venice, Frobenius in 
Basel, the Estiennes in Paris, and the Elze- 
virs of the Low Countries. For example, 
this copy of the ‘‘ Geschichte der Niirn- 
berg Reformation,” is of rich parchment 
binding, and does not far escape being 
a veritable incunable. The print is perfect. 
The paper, patiently hand-made, came cut 
of vats which were never filled with aught 
else than flax fiber from the Bavarian 
plains. The binding is of deeply-pressed 
parchment, bearing still the arabesque re- 
liefs of some now forgotten but honest and 
tasteful binder, who had more sense and 
conscience than to trim down your mar- 
gins to murderous nearness to the text. 
Here is a book whose margins were never 
touched by the knife of the binder. Then 
the brass clasps and heavy corners are still 
in good shape, just enough indented to re- 
mind you of the jars and rubs that will 
come to even the best of books, as to men. 
If you rub away the green dust you will 
still see the beautiful designs, in all their 
delicate lines, of the brass worker of the 
old days. Just beside this volume there is 
a folio copy of the one early Nuremberg 
Bible, full of Holbein’s wood-cuts. Itisa 
grand tome, and would do honor to the 
Lenox collection. Nowhere can one be 
better convinced than right here in Nurem- 
berg that the two arts of printing and bind- 
ing sprang into perfection, like Minerva 
from Jove’s brain, at their very birth. My 
precious leaves of Guttenberg’s ‘‘Catholi- 
con” are as beautiful specimens of typog- 
raphy as the Chiswick press achieves to- 
day, and as to binding, the workers in hog- 
skin, and then its ornamentation have really 
had no successors. You could drop one of 
their volumes from that upper window of 
Albert Dtrer’s house, and have good hope 
to pick jt up without serious damage. 
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hood. There is no scant dealing with 
them. In school and play, they are here 
the princes whom all must honor. The 
toy-stores—more abundant in Nuremburg 
than anywhere else—receive only a small 
part of the products of these factories. 
The makers of toys, all the way up from a 
doll of papier maché to a velocipede, send 
their wares everywhere. Then, too, the 
wood-carvers of the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
the Black Forest, and the Harz, toil through 
the Winter, and pour their toys into Nurem- 
berg, from which place they are scattered 
into all the world. I never travel out of 
sight of them, and can now tell pretty 
nearly where one comes from, wherever I 
stumble against it. Besides, the compul- 
sion to buy them, and that in alarming 
number and variety, has a wonderfully 
quickening power in developing one’s 
knowledge of such wares. 

Out of one of our windows we wait and 
watch to catch sight of the beginning of 
the children’s procession. The Herr Baron, 
who happens to be the owner of the ancient 
house where we have apartments, has sent 
a@ message, requesting permission to watch 
the children from one of our windows. 
We tell him he can have the whole room, 
as the adjoining one will serve our purpose 
quite as well. So we close the door, and 
let the Herr Baron look through the same 
odd panes through which his ancestors 
have, for centuries, watched the scenes of 
Nuremberg’s joys and sorrows. Music is 
heard up the street. The throng on the 
Market Place is immense, and lucky are 
we that we are above it, instead of a part 
of it. One’s highest flights of fancy can 
not equal the veritable children’s procession. 
In every respect it goes far beyond what 1 
supposed it was to be. First of all, as 
every where and in everything in Germany, 
comes the music. This is mostly by a mil- 
itary band, of say twenty pieces ; but there 
are also stout boys who take a part, and 
whose music harmonizes beautifully with 
that bronzed and scarred band which, I 
suppose, did brave duty in thundering out 
the cutting off of the French retreat at the 
elbow in the valley of Sedan. After the 
band has passed, and closely upon its heels, 
comes the first long line of girls and boys, 
in all costumes, and of all the years of 
childhood and youth. This procession has 
a practical character. Then go along two 
goats, drawing a miniature chariot, in 
which sits a lazy grandee, no doubt in 
recollection of some burgomaster of 
the ancient Nuremberg. He has a long, 
gray beard, is clad in spotless ermine, and 
bis driver urges on the frisky goats with 
ready whip. Then come a great many girls, 
each bearing in her hands a basket of flow- 
ers. The flowers are not uniform, but 
would appear to represent largely the floral 
productions of Bavaria. Now tramp the 
boys, a large body, two abreast, each hold- 
ing some artisan’s implement, or other ob- 
ject, showing either the boy’s taste, or some 
industry or art of the city or the kingdom. 
These are followed again by girls, who 
carry fruits in their bands, such as grapes, 
pears, and plums. You see uo oranges or 
other fruit not grown on Bavarian soil. 
Everything here, on this glad day, must be 
of pure German origin. Anything elee 
would be too foreign to the glowing pa- 
triotism of the hour. 

The throng of observing people has be- 
come so great that itisasolid and still 


‘| Herrnmarkt, as far as you can see, the 
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people fill every spot of cobble-stone. They 
have crowded all about the Schéne Brunnen, 
and threaten to jostle against some of the 
fine figures which left the workshop of 
Meister Heinrich der Batier, bright as his 
own beaming face, just five centuries ago. 
They fill up the narrowest alleys, and all 
the shop fronts. Just now there is a sud- 
den silence. You hear no music. A hush 
and eager gaze show that something unusual 
is t© happen, or some uncommon part of 
the procession is to pass. These are all 
quickly-moving feet, and so we soon see 
the full secret. Ten girls trip along, 
each carrying a magnificent wreath of 
flowers. They wear rich costumes, and 
their gay ribbons flutter out impudently 
against the faces of the by-standers, as 
much as to say: ‘‘Look out! Keep your 
distance! Don’t youknow thisis our day?” 
These girls are maids of honor. They are 
all supposed to be chosen from the nobility. 
Now comes the Empress. Two boys carry 
a silken awning, made*as an archway, to 
protect her precious head from the sun, 
She is drawn by a steady little horse, abcut 
the size of a Santa Fé burro. She is beau- 
tifully clad. Her dress is evidently a copy 
of an imperial robe of the elder days, taken 
from some page of the rare costume. books 
which adorn the National Museum, on the 
other side of the city. Her hair is as fair 
as that of Rubens’s wife, or as Kaulbach 
paints Brunhilde’s, and she smilesright and 
left, to rich and poor alike, asa well-be- 
haved Empress ought always to do. Her 
pose, as she sits in her gilded charivt, is 
truly imperial. She has, clearly, been taking 
lessons from some mimic court-trainer. She 
is followed by another bevy of girls, after 
whom come well-grown boys on horseback 
or on foot, each body of twenty or thirty 
designed to describe some department of 
the life or thought of the country. 

One of the most interesting parts of the 
whole procession is the picture of the Ba- 
varian peasant costumes—the distinctive 
dress of each tribe whose posterity from 
the Bavaria of to-day is rapidly passing 
away. Only out in the fields, and down in 
the Austrian Engadine or Salzkammergut, 
can one expect to see the parti-colored 
clothing of the South German peasants of 
four centuries ago. Every decade takes 
away more than one medieval type of gar- 
ment. But in this procession there isa 
reproduction of the costumes, as if the 
managers of the entire celebration had 
designed that nothing should be forgotten 
which might kindle the sectional feeling to 
a brighter flame. Each district of the 
country is made to tell its story, in the cos- 
tume of both boys and girls, of whut the 
men and women of many centuries ago 
were accustomed to wear. The head- 
dresses of the Amper mountaineers, the 
attire of a Tegernsee peasant bride, the ac- 
coutrements of a hunter from the side of 
the sweet Chiem Lake, the free attire of 
the calm and primitive people of Ober- 
Ammergau, are all reproduced here with a 
vividness that leaves nothing wanting, 


The band at the head of the procession is 
now far out of sight. The great line of 
marching young people has long since 
turned the angle at St. Sebald’s Church, and 
is leading out toward the lofty Burg, while 
the band that is now playing from the other 
end of the procession has hardly passed the 
church of St. Lorenzo. Every moment 
there is some new scene, some variation 
that surprises any one but a Nuremberger. 
Flowers abound everywhere. The minia- 
ture chariots, all the girls, all the banners, 
are overburdened with roses and all the 
Flora Bavariana. Mardly a boy passes who 
does not have at least the beautiful edelweis, 
either a tuft in his hat, or even a wild hand- 
ful of it. Flowers have been plucked from 
forest and field, from the old flower-pots 
that hang from brass frames in the Nurem- 
berg windows, from Munich, from south 
and north and everywhere, and poured 
into this children’s memorial of Sedan. 
Happy children these! But one cannot 
help thinking of another thing. Many of 
them are orphans. They are much too young 
to remember the day when their fathers 
marched Franceward. But those fathers, 
by the hundred, came not back again from 
the Inferno at Sedan, and the new vines 
that to-day smile along the slopes are all 
the stouter and richer for their stay. 

NuREMBERG, September 18%. 


BRYENNIOS ON THE “TEACH- 
ING.” 


BY PROP. E. A. GROSVENOR, 
ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I nave recently enjoyed two interviews 
with Bishop Bryennios. The first inter- 
view lasted more than two hours, the sec- 
ond not solong. Both were devoted al- 
most entirely to conversation concerning 
the ‘“‘Teaching.” 

The Bishop expressed himself very 
freely. With interesting minuteness, he 
dwelt upon his discovery of the manu- 
script and upon its subsequent history in 
his connection with it. 

The subject which he evidently deemed 
the most important, he discussed with 
special emphasis. This was concerning 
the relative value of different portions of 
the ‘‘Teaching.” What he said concern- 
ing it will be of interest to the reader. 

Everybody knows that the ‘“ Teaching,” 
as published in the Constantinople edition 
of Bryennios, contains sixteen short chap- 
ters. The first six comprise enforcement 
of duties and prohibition of sinsand crimes. 
rhe last ten, commencing with the seventh, 
consist mainly of liturgical and ecclesiasti- 
cal perscriptions and ordinances. Now the 
Bishop says the ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” is limited entirely to those first 
six chapters; and, inasmuch as it is de- 
rived through them from the Lord, each 
word therein is of binding force. But, 
he says, the last ten chapters are entirely 
distinct, and have no authority whatever, 
except so far as the writer happens to be 
correct in his injunctions. How farhe was 
correct in these injunctions the Bishop says 
we cannot know. Their only weight is 
found in the fact that they are the expres- 
sion of opinion of one person who was pre- 
sumably a good man. To quote as exactly 
as I can the Bishop’s language: ‘In the 
year 100, 120, 140—we are not sure what 
year—a man says fo himself, ‘I will write 
down just what the apostles have taught 
and what they learned from the Lord. 
I will write down what they said about 
special duties and sins. I will write down 
just what they said about the two ways of 
virtue and vice.’ So he goes to work and 
writes it down just as well as he can re- 
member, and, doubtless, he has in it the aid 
ot God’s spirit. All he has written down 
is from Christ; it is just what the apostles 
said; it is addressed only toChristians, and 
this is what should bear the inscription of 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ All 
this occupies just six exceedingly brief 
chapters. But when he has done that, the 
writer is not satisfied. All he has done is 
that he has been a sort of amanuensis in 
writing down teachings for the practical 
guidance of the saints. But the heathen 
are being converted and pouring into the 
Church. Inthe manner of receiving them 
vastly different customs exist. There 
is no manual of direction on the sub- 
ject. In one place they do this; in another 
place they do that. The variety of pro- 
cedure is becoming a scandal. Christ did 
not formulate a system. He gave only a 
faith; and the apostles did hardly more. 
‘Now,’ says the man, whom we will call 
the transcriber, inasmuch as nothing in the 
six chapters was original to him, ‘I will 
do something more. I will write what 
shall be good for those coming into the 
Church, and what shall be a sort of guide 
or manual to the clergy in dealing with 
them.’ We may suppose that, after great 
study and investigation and reflection, or, 
possibly, with but little of such study, in- 
vestigation, and reflection, the man makes 
up his mind as to what ought to be the 
course of procedure, or as to what is the 
course of procedure in the majority of 
cases, and then, without inspiration, he 
writes it down. It is possible, even, that his 
opinion may be in opposition to that of the 
vast majority of other believers. Hence 
the last ten chapters, as authority, have no 
value whatever. (Aév éyouv obdeuiay agiav,) 
Possibly the roic éJveoww was then put here 
at the beginning of the seventh chapter 
and preceded by the words; ‘Teaching of 
‘the Lord through the Twelve Apostles,’ 
thus making it in the original as distinct, 
and yet the writer honestly believing it the 
Teaching of the Lord because it seemed so 
wise and.so clear to him. Possibly the 
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last, with the title, ‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’ prefixed, all was transported to 
the beginning of the book. But the sum of 
it is, these ten chapters have no authority 
save as the opinion of the unknown writer. 
There may have been a hundred men more 
capable than he of expressing an opinion, 
only he wrote down his opinion, and others 
did not. The first six ters have upon 
us the binding force the word of God. 
The A:dax? is, properly speaking, the first 
six chapters and no more.” 

** How would Your Holiness prove this 
distinction of the sixteen chapters into two 
distinct parts of unequal authority and ob- 
ligation ?” I asked, 

‘*First,” he replied, “‘ by reading the 
first six chapters by themselves, and then 
the last ten chapters by themselves. There 
is all the difference between them of in- 
spiration on the one side, and of human 
compilation and contrivance on the other.” 
Then the learned Bishop, who is profoundly 
versed in all the intricacies and subileties 
of apostolic and ecclesiastical history, made 
a remark which, for its ingeniousness and 
ingenuousness, I must quote. ‘* We know 
that many of these rules and directions 
had no authority save in the mind of the 
writer, from the fact that, during the first 
and second éenturies after Christ, the ob- 
servance and customs of the Church, in 
many respects, were different from what 
the writer approves and lays down in the 
last ten chapters. At the same time, we 
know that the teachings of the first six 
chapters are exactly the same as those of 
Christ and his apostles.” 

** It is also a fact,” he said, ‘‘ that, in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, no quotation is made 
from the ‘ Teaching’ except from the first six 
chapters. Possibly there may be from the 
sixteenth chapter; but it seems rather like 
a coincidence than quotation. Now if the 
writer of that epistle recognized all the 
‘ Teaching’ as equal, why does he quote only 
from the first six chapters ?” 

‘* But,” said I, *‘is this fully in harmony 
with Your Holiness’s discussion of the 
writer of the A:daxy?) on certain pages of 
last year’s Constantinople edition.” 

He replied: ‘‘It is at variance with 
nothing which I said then and it is in 
accordance with and fortified by my con- 
stant study of the A:day ever since it was 
published, and it is all to be set forth in the 
book I am now writing. There are other 
considerations, too, which I shall there bring 
out fully. Altogether it amounts to this; 
Six chapters, divine and obligatory; ten 
chapters, human, possibly good, but resting 
on one individual man’s individual judg- 
ment of what was best.” 

So did the Bishop discuss the ‘‘ Teaching” 
only from the purely theologic standpoint 
of an Oriental mind. In his standpoint of 
vision, so different from that from which 
the Protestant world regard and study and 
prize the book, might be found the greatest 
commentary on what he said. To us no 
part of the ‘‘ Teaching,” however excellent 
and pure in primitive prescriptions, is infal- 
lible or inspired. To us the greatest value 
lies in the light it pours upon the condition 
of the Church one hundred years after our 
Saviour’s ascension. This, the historic ele- 
ment, he, a deep-read student of history, 
entirely lost sight of. This was nothing to 
him. He seemed only to ponder and 
balance the weight of individual sentences 
and words. 


HOW THE CASE LOOKS TO ME. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 





Tx case as to Mr. Blaine, I mean—not the 
whole case, but the particular and partial 
case presented in the Mulligan documents. 

I never feel quite sure that I know my 
man unless I have been in his personal 
presence, and got at him intuitively. This, 
in the instance of Mr. Blaine, I have not 
enjoyed the opportunity of doing. The 
next best thing to seeing a man, hearing 
him talk, watching the play of his features, 
noting the tones of his voice, assaying his 
quality by the vital efflaences that he gives 
off to you when you are neat him, in ways 
that no one could render account of—next 
best, I say, to that, as means of finding a 
man outin the truth of his character—is 
studying a series of his letters not designed 
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stand. All the better, if you.can study, 
along with letters of his own, letters writ- 
ten to the man in the course of the same 
correspondence, by persons acquainted 
with him. 

Inthe next best way, thus indicated, I 
have made my. study of Mr. Blaine through 
the Mulligan documents. I have arrived at 
a result which, though it is, in large part, 
negative merely, I feel moved, by an in- 
stinct of obligation both toward the man 
himself, Mr. Blaine, and toward the great 
public now so much engaged about the 
map, in feeling and in interest, to offer in 
print to such as may wish to consider it. 
I simply throw into that side of the 
balance where it belongs, one individual 
volunteer expression of opinion, together 
with some of the considerations on which 
the expression of opinion claims to just- 
ify itself, concerning a matter rightly 
deemed of moment not only to a particular 
man’s good fame, but to the public interests 
of the American nation. 

In brief, then, I find nothing proved, and 
nothing indicated as probable, in the Mul- 
ligan documents, to attaint Mr. Blaine of 
political venality. The public crime with 
which Mr. Blaine stands charged, in the 
many-headed indictment against him of the 
popular opposition press, is the crime of 
political venality. Confessedly, the evi- 
dence to convict him, if it is found any- 
where, is found in the Mulligan documents. 
I do not think it is found there. 


Now, Il am ready to admit that much in 
the Mulligan documents is not inconsistent 
with the theory that Mr. Blaine is a venal 
politician; that is, a politician for sale, a pol- 
itician ready to sacrifice public advantage 
for private gain. But, on the other hand, 
there is nothing in those documents not 
consistent with the theory that Mr. Blaine 
isa man of public virtue. If nothing is 
there to prove that he is incorruptible as a 
statesman, so, too, nothing is there to 
prove that he is not. The balance, so far 
as these documents go, hangs in equipoise. 
You must produce condemnatory evidence 
from elsewhere, before you can fairly in- 
cline it against him. I have been too care- 
ful. I have been less than just. It would 
be perfectly just to say that, the subject and 
character of the correspondence being such 
as they were, it was natural, it was almost 
inevitable, that, if Mr. Blaine was officially 
corrupt. his official corruption would here 
plainly appear. That nothing of the sort is 
to be seen, makes positively in his favor. 
The balance, after all, does not tremble in 
equipoise. It dips, and it dips in the right 
direction. It undoubtedly gives Mr. 
Blaine a cruelly disparaging pose before the 
public, to see him asking from a gentleman 
no longer triendly to him, “ a letter such as 
the enclosed draft,” wherewith he might 
meet his ‘‘ slanderers.” But it was a per- 
fectly naked request, on Mr. Blaine’s part, 
with no inducement whatever binted, ex- 
cept that the letter desired would be 
“strictly true” and “honorable” to both 
parties. This does not to me read like 
pleading that would be used by a conscious 
liar writing for a favor to a gentleman per- 
fectly aware of the lying character in his 
correspondent, and, moreover, not well- 
disposed toward that personage. 

There is, in truth, nothing in the Mulli- 
gan documents that, of necessity, at all 
affects the question of Mr. Blaine’s public 
character; unless, indeed, it be true—and 
perhaps it is true—that there is no such 
thing as public character distinct from pri- 
vate character, every man abiding vun- 
changeably in the same personality, whether 
acting in public or in private relations. Mr. 
Blaine, in this series of documents, appears 
throughout as a man in purely private busi- 
ness relations. He was, indeed, a public 
man all the time, and he could not possi- 
bly escape this clinging quality of his char- 
acter. He was, however, a public man, 
acting in a strictly private capacity. _What 
he did and what he wrote threw a great 
deal of light on the manner of man that he 
is, or that he was, in his intimate personal 
character. But, I repeat, beyond this, there 
is nothing whatever here to set in exhibi- 
tion his public or official behavior. The 
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ception; there are, perhaps, two apparent 
exceptions. Mr. Blaine alludes, as a busi- 
ness man, to an act performed by him as a 
public man. This allusion I, for my part, 
do not justify. It was aslip. I regret that it 
occurred. It was not sufficiently dignified. 
It was not ideal in tone. It has cost Mr. 
Blaine very dear. The cost, however, to 
him will be fully retrieved in the gain to 
others. For the obvious lesson has been 
widely and deeply burned into the public 
mind, the public taste, and the public con- 
science. It was, I say, aslip. More than 
a slip, or anything much more than that, 
there is no proof that it was, no just ground 
of suspicion, even, that it was, except as 
you bring in your ground of suspicion from 
without. ' 

It has been charged that Mr. Blaine al- 
luded to that Speaker’s ruling of his ‘“‘ at 
once”—that is, at once upon the making of 
the ruling. But he did not. There was an 
interval of nearly six months. He had 
already, some time before, gained all that 
he gained, and, for aught that appears, 
most all that he sought, when he made the 
unlucky allusion. The qualification, ‘at 
once,” was, however, necessary in order to 
establish any justly suspicious connection 
of the allusion. Evidently a bias against 
Mr. Blaine existed in the accuser’s mind; 
and under that bias the qualification “ at 
once,” was falsely, though naturally, with- 
out any conscious mendacity, supplied. 

Now, I freely acknowledge that, on the 
supposition of Mr. Blaine’s being sordid 
enough to offer himself for sale as Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, he was 
also shrewd enough not to offer himself 
more openly than he would do by some 
such insinuation as you may gratuitously 
assume to be conveyed in his much-talked 
of allusion to aformer unimpeachable ruling 
of his. Thisis quite true. But, it is not 
true that he, acting as Speaker or 
as Member of Congress, had it in his 
power to render guid pro quo, in the 
transaction talked of between him and his 
correspondent. It is sheer uncharitableness 
to impute venality to Mr. Blaine, simply on 
the ground of thisallusion. Prove venality 
on some other ground, and venality here 
might, though even then not very easily, be 
inferred. Still, lam myself forced to sup- 
pose that Mr. Blaine was, in fact, “‘indelicate” 
enough at that one unfortunate moment, to 
be willing to influence, if he could, a loth 
negotiator, by reminder of a past good 
turn done him, which good turn merely 
happened to be an official act of the writer. 
Even if it had not been an official act, the 
indelicacy would still have remained; but, 
in that-case, the moral offense would not; 
for it could not have been thought of. Mr. 
Blaine erred in taste, ratherthan in morals. 
I wish I could be sure for allfuture time, of 
never condescending, myself, to seek some 
fair advantage, by cailing up to another the 
remembrance of a favor conferred by me 
upon him! 1 hope all those who cast stones 
at Mr. Blaine for once having done this, 
have consciences void of offense, and 
characters, too, void of possibility, in 
this regard. 

A word as to Mr. Blaine’s falsifying 
about that letter of Mr. Fisher’s to him, 
that he did noé read to his fifty millions of 
hearers, during the famous investigation 
of 1876. It has been said: Whereas Mr. 
Blaine declared that that letter was not in 
the package received by him from Mr. 
Mulligan, we now know it was there. 
How? Why, because Mr. Mulligan has 
lately produced it / Produced it ? Produced 
what ? Produced the letter that Mr. Fisher 
sent to Mr. Blaine? That letter, no doubt, 
Mr. Blaine, received in due course of mail, 
and we may be tolerably confident he 
never afterward turned it over to Mr. Mul- 
ligan. That letter, therefore, Mr. Maulli- 
gan has not produced. What letter, then? 
A letter-press copy taken while the origi- 
nal draft was yet fresh from the pen of the 
writer, and retained by Mr Fisher, will you 
say? But if that letter-press copy is the 
one lately produced by Mr. Mulligan, then, 
surely, it was not in the package delivered 
to Mr. Blaine, and never returned by him. 
So that the recent publication, instead of 
proving that the letter was in the package 
read by Mr. Blaine to the country proves 
exactly to the contrary—namely, that it 
was not there. Mr. Blaine, accordingly, 
did not lie, as charged. 
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In general, to me Mr. Blaine appears, 
in the Mulligan documents, as a man over- 
desirous to acquire wealth, and duly, in 
sequel, paying in part the penalty annexed 
in Scripture to that very common human 
infirmity. I think; further, that he puta 
somewhat strained construction on his own 
conduct, to be able to represent his conduct 
altogether as he did, and as he vainly 
sought to induce reluctant Mr. Fisher to 
do. It would have been more simply and 
obviously straightforward for him not to 
claim that he paid the regular market 
price for those securities. Still, since, in 
broker’s services, he did pay, and probably 
will pay for all he got, and since the 
deadly attempt was to make it appear that 
he paid in prostitution of public influence, 
there was much to extenuate,if nothing 
could justify, the rather violent interpre- 
tation that he put upon his concern in the 
matter, when he said what he has said on 
the subject. Then, probably, too, he shrank 
from having the real facts come staringly 
out, in their unrelieved baldness, before the 
public. And no wonder. The attitude 
was not such as one would quite wish to be 
suddenly photographed in. And this 
probably gave its sting to Mr. Fisher’s 
slant about Mr. Blaine’s owing it to his 
‘*political position” that he was able to 
place those bonds at a high price, and 
perhaps, also, to his question whether Mr. 
Blaine’s friends in Maine would be satis- 
fied if they ‘‘ knew the facts.” 

I am not what anybody would call a 
‘Blaine man”; but I love fair play. And 
solely as a lover of fair play, I have written 
what stands here. Mr. Blaine may not be 
an upright statesman; but the Mulligan 
documents fail to prove that he isnot. I 
do not myself think that, considered by 
themselves alone, they goa single step in 
the direction of such proof. 

TARRYTOWN, N. ¥. 
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Tue well-known Count de~>Falloux has 
just published here in France a politico-re- 
ligious manifesto that demands more than 
a passing notice, on account of the lignt 
which it throws on the quarrels now raging 
among French Catholics, and the conse- 
quent effect which they may have on the 
political situation in this still distracted 
land. But, before considering this interest- 
ing document, let me tell you, ina few 
words, who its author is. 

M. de Falloux is seventy-three years 
of age, a Liberal Catholic, a member 
of the French Academy and a Mon- 
archist. His years, his religivn, his liter- 
ary affiliations and his politics make him 
one of the old school, par excellence. And 
yet, curiously . enough, M. de Falloux 
imagines that he is not behind the times ;as if 
a Frenchman born before Waterloo, believ- 
ing in God, holding a life-sitting under the 
dome of the Institute, and an Orleanist, has 
any right to lift up his voice under the 
Third Republic. He may be seen, but 
shold tot be-heard. But, for outsiders— 
for us Americans who would study, ina 
cool, impartial way, the complicated state of 
affairs in the France of to-day—M. de Fal- 
loux is a valuable guide, since he ably rep- 
resents a phase of political and religious 
life which cannot be neglected. The Re- 
publicans may say that they have the 
Church on the hip, and the Church—that ig 
the Ultramontane majority—may say that 
the Liberal Catholics are beneath its notice; 
but we may answer the first by reminding 
them that this Church, for which they have 
such contempt, is far from dead, and the 
second, by declaring that common sense— 
which in this age counts for something in 
Leavenly as well as in mundane concerns— 
is unquestionably on the side of the Liberal 
Catholics and their spokesman, M. de Fal- 
loux. I have more than once treated, in the 
columns of Taz IypePrgypent (see the num- 
bers for April 20th, 1882, and December 
18th, 1883), the antagonism which exists in 
this country between Republicanism and 
Catholicism. I shal], therefore, confinemy 
attention to-day to the internecine contest 
now going on, in the Catholic camp, be- 
tween the Liberals and the Ultras, between 
the present and the past. Let us first hear 
what the Liberals have to say. 
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In May, 1880, there was a Conference of the 
leaders of the two schools, the hatchet was 
seemingly buried, and peace was supposed 
to reign throughout the French Catholic 


- world. But M. de Falloux, who partici- 


pated in this love-feast, can endure the false 
position no longer, and cries out against 
this ‘handful of fanatics who display as 
their standard the word ‘Counter Revolu- 
tion,’” and who abuse the meaning of the 
Syllabus, in order to bolster up theories as 
extravagant as incompatible with the life 
of modern society. He considers the 
union of Catholics a desirable thing, but 
thinks it too dearly purchased when the 
condition of the bargain requires the ac- 
ceptation of doctrines which are repulsive 
to a free nation. 

“There are different kinds of unions, 
just as there are different kinds of divis- 
ions,” says M. de Falloux. ‘‘When di- 
visions are based on serious motives, on 
controversies, which are or pretend to be 
doctrinal; when ingratitude becomes a 
habit and injury a passion ; when the low- 
est sentiments of the human heart play 
the principal part on the religious stage; 
when people are not content to speak in 
their own name, but do not hesitate, at 
every instant and in the most arbitrary 
fashion, to have recourse to the name and 
the anathemas of the Church—in such a 
situation, separation is not only a duty, but 
it is of extreme importance that the sepa- 
ration be a frank and brave protest.” 


Against what does M. de Falloux protest? 
Here are his own words: ‘‘ Leo XI'I, whose 
prudence we cannot sufficiently praise, has 
said: ‘If this question of the concord be- 
tween modern civilization and the Church 
were to be settled to the detriment of the 
latter, it would no longer be possible to 
check the apostasy of its children.’ The 
school to whom | address myself does not 
hesitate, however, to do all in its power to 
keep alive, to prolong and to embitter the 
conflict. With savage and foolish voice it 
shouts in the ears of modern society: * War 
to the knife; no quarter.’ It never exhausts 
its anathemas, which are the more irritating 
as they are vague and sweeping. All the 
ideas ard institutions so dear to the heart 
of modern society are condemned without 
distinction and without pity. The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, the revocation of the 
Edictof Nantes, the acts of Pope Alexander 
VI, the Inquisition, and, above all, the 
French Revolution, are thrown peli meil to 
the crowd.” 

M. de Falloux is ready to accept some of 
the doctrines of the Revolution. He does 
not consider all of them unjust and diabol- 
ical. He blames the Ultramontanes be- 
cause they scorn every principle of 1789, 
without exception, thus setting at naught 
all the sentiments of France. M. de Fal- 
loux says: ‘‘M. de Péne, one of the editors 
of the Gaulois, and hand and glove with our 
opponents, ina volume which he has re- 
cently published, on Henry of France (the 
Count of Chambord) cites this remark of 
Victor Hugo: ‘In Shakespeare I admire 
everything like a brute.’ Then M. de Péne 
goes on to say: ‘A party is strong only 
when it contains a sufficiently large number 
of persons who are ready to advance with- 
out reflection and to sacrifice themselves 
with their eyes open.’ But when M. de 
Pen2 and his friends have to do with the 
Revolution of 1789, they follow just the 
opposite course: they decry and curse 
everything ‘just like a brute.’” 

But M. de Falloux is bold enough to go 
still further. He not only finds something 
good in the upheaval of 1789, but he casts 
overboard ‘‘the old régime of which Fene- 
lon despaired in the seventeenth century,” 
and even criticises the narrow views of 
Henry V himself. ‘‘ To throw flowers ona 
tomb,” he says, “‘is a pious duty; they 
cannot take root. But to throw flowers on 
a political policy is moreserious. To ex- 
ceed, continually and systematically, with 
an extravagance bordering on irony, the 
homage which courtesy and respect are ac- 
customed to accord to grief, may, in the end, 
give birth toa danger, great or small, ac- 
cording to circumstances. We begin to 
see it to-day. God grant that we may not 
discover it too late to-morrow.” 

And finally, M. de Falloux holds that, in 
this theocratic party, in its supernatural 
conception of politics and religion, in its 
uncompromising spirit, is to be found the 
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cause of all the defeats which the conserva- 
tives have suffered during the past fifty 
years. This he cannot pardon. 

fanatics of supernatural politics ‘and re- 
ligious absolutism are held responsible by 
M. de Falloux, and with reason, for the 
overthrow of the Martignac ministry in 
1829, and the destruction of legitimate 
monarcliy in the person of Charles X. They 
it was, too, who, in 1875, on the occasion of 
the election of life-senators by the National 
Assembly at Versailles, made a bargain 
with Gambetta and the advanced Republi- 
cans, by which the latter gained political in- 
fluence in the Upper Chamber, at the expense 
of the moderate monarchists, which act, as 
subsequent events proved, was the real 
foundation of the Third Republic. By 
their influence with the Count of Cham- 
bord he twice rejected the proffered crown, 
and died in exile. And now, iv their re- 
lations with the Count of Paris, they are 
striving to bring about divisions which the 
Republicans and Bonapartists hail with un- 
feigned delight. 

After such a formidable enumeration of 
the evils brought upon France and the true 
Church by this hyper-orthodoxy, we are 
led to expect the following conclusion: 
‘‘Our most pressing duty, to my mind,” 
the manifesto goes on to say, ‘‘is, there- 
fore, not to hide and shrink from certain 
separations. Our most pressing duty is to 
cut ourselves loose from all compromising 
relations by a clear, frank statement. No 
one can object to everybody expressing his 
own opinions; but let it be understood that 
he speaks only for himself. Let men, with- 
out authurity in the Church, and often 
without theological competence, no longer 
affect the part of infallible doctors of di- 
vinity; let them deign to come down from 
their hights, and argue like ordinary mor- 
tals; let them cease to dogmatize, to anath- 
ematize and to excommunicate not only 
their brothers, but, if necessary, their very 
pastors; and let them understand that all 
which is not in accord with their own 
views is not, ipso facto, heretical, or sus- 
pected of heresy.” 

What reply do the Ultramontanes make 
to this severe, but, on the whole, well-de- 
served arraignment? You can easily im- 
agine what the nature of their respouse 
would be; for orthodoxy, whether American 
or European, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, is much the same all the world 
over. With Bishop Warburton, they, of 
course, hold that their own doxy is ortho- 
doxy, and that the doxy of everybody else 
is beterodoxy. It was of such as these that 
Bassanio said: 

“In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament?” 

In the first place, the Ultramontanes de- 
clare that their political views and their 
religious doctrines are those of the Church 
itself and of its head, the Pope. Both par- 
ties have been hard at work at Rome, and 
poor Leo XIII has needed the wisdom of a 
Solomon and the patience of a Job to avoid 
both Scylla and Charybdis. A short time 
ago, the Bishop of Périgneux wrote the 
Holy Father a letter, in which he begged to 
be told what line of conduct the bishops 
and the faithful should followin the con- 
flict, growing stronger every day, between 
the two factions of French Catholics. The 
Pope’s reply was more prompt than decis- 
ive. He informed the Bishop of Périgneux 
that the Syllabus, and the other acts of 
Pius [X, should be the guide of the faith- 
ful. Whereupon the Ultramontanes were 
all joy; for had not the Vicar of Christ ap- 
proved their policy? 

But it would be a grave error to conclude, 
from this message of Leo, that he advocates 
the uncompromising course pursued by his 
immediate predecessor. Far fromit, The 
present incumbent of the Vatican is too 
astute a diplomatist to treat with defiance 
the spirit of the age. And, on the other 
hand, he sees that it would be unwisdom 
to break abruptly with the past. When, 
therefore, he is driven intoa corner, if such 
a term may be used when speaking of the 
successor of St. Peter, by a meddlesome 
Ultramontane bishop, he is very careful to 
treat monseigneur with politic approval 
worthy of a Talleyrand, notwithstanding the 
fact that at the very same moment he may 
ae quite different language with 
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French Republic. In plain English, Leo 
XIII is a trimmer, if not a Machiavel. 
When, therefore, M. de Falloux’s oppo- 
nents claim that they have the Pope with 
them, they know that he is also with their 
critic, although the great mass of the 
Catholic party, which does not look be- 
neath the surface, nor read between the 
lines, believes that the Ultramontanes have 
come off victors. 

The J'emps, in commenting on this mani- 
festo, states the situation very well when it 
says: ‘‘M. de Falloux calls his antagonists 
impolitic, and they reply by pronouncing 
him too adroit. On the one hand we have 
politicians, and, on the other, apustles. The 
first consult the signs of the times, the 
second pretend to obey only the voices of 
Heaven. How is it possible for them to 
come to an understanding? M. de Falloux 
will be beaten, because at bottom he 
holds to the same principles as his oppo- 
nents, but, influenced by policy, does not 
accept all their consequences. The posi- 
tion of the Liberal $Catholics is too narrow 
and too slippery to bestrong. The Univers 
[organ of the Uitramontane party } will never 
find it hard to show them up as inconse- 
quent, if not as guilty of rationalism and 
heresy. Even now it accuses M. de Falloux 
of seeking after the success which comes 
of men rather than the strength born of 
God alone. If you do nvt represent the 
supernatural, you represent nothing. 
Every compromise is a contradiction. It 
is this contradiction, not admitted but bit- 
terly felt, which paralyzes all the efforts of 
the Liberal Catholics. Their dogmas are at 
war with their feelings. We honor them 
without expecting anything from them, 
and can only, mark the uselessness of their 
labors while we lament the ingratitude of 
their destiny.” 

Such is the response to M. de Falloux, 
which the leading Republican newspaper 
of Paris puts in the mouths of the Ortho- 
dox party. But the Ultramontanes are able 
to speak for themselves. We have already 
seen that they proclaim that the Pope is 
with them. But they do not stop here. 
Let us glance for a moment at the language 
of some of their exponents. 

The Univers, which the late Louis Veuil- 
lot made the most important European 
organ of Ultramontanism, and which his 
son has kept in the same course, does not 
mince when it speaks. ‘‘ We are so unfor- 
tunate as tu live in a society,” it once said, 
“which is to barbarism, or, 
rather, to savagery, by the grand path of 
‘modern civilization.’” It is easy to im- 
agine with what contempt such a paper 
would reject the proposition of M. de Fal- 
loux to accept the situation and live in 
peace with this abominable modern civili- 
zation. But we cannot give any excerpts 
from its columns; for the very simple rea- 
fon that it has treated M. de Falloux’s man- 
ifesto with silent contempt. This organ of 
Catholic Europe has not deigned to notice 
the protest of the Liberal Catholics. But 
silence is often more significant than speech. 
Such, probably, is the case in this instance. 

The Univers considers Liberal Catholi- 
cism as foreign to it as is Protestantism. 
Catholicism, in the future, must be Ultra- 
montane, or itis not Catholicism. 

But the blatant M. Paul de Cassagnac 
cannot held his tongue. What he thinks 
he must speak out. If the Chamber is sit- 
ting, the tribuné is his organ. During the 
Parliamentary recess, he has recourse to the 
press. M. de Falloux, therefore, has not 
escaped scot free, and the rough handling 
which he gets from Cassagnac makes up 
for the silence of the Univers. Thespokes- 
man of the Orthodox party is not the son of 
Louis Veuillot, and their organ is not the 
mature nivers, but it is a fire-eating Bona- 
partist and duelist, who comes to the res- 
cue in the Matin Frangais, asecular journal 
not a month old. 

And what does M. Paul de Cassagnac 
have to say? 

**A few years ago,” he begins, ‘‘such a 
manifesto, signed by such a name, would 
have given rise to great public controversy. 
But to-day it would have passed unnoticed 
if the Republican newspapers, glad of an 
occasion to point out the divisions among 
Catholics, had not taken it up. Why this 
indifference? Why this rather disdainfal 
silence on the part of the representatives of 
Orthodox Catholicism? Why? Because 
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this latest document of the Count de Fal- 
loux is the song of the swan. Itis the dying 
note of a party which bas no longer any 
reason for existing; which is, in fact, dead. 
‘ It is in vain that he endeavors to 
group about himself the vanished partisans 
of a vanished sect. He stands alone. Lib- 
eral Catholicism is considered by every- 
body to be even more stupid (béfe) than a 
‘Conservative Republic.’ In the 
present moment of disorder and social de- 
basement, people are coming back on every 
hand to the old conception of religion and 
politics, the only safe one; authority every- 
where; authority on the altar and authority 
on the throne. Hence it is that nobody 
pays any attention to M. de Falloux.” 

The spirit which animates the French 
Catholics to-day is far removed from that 
witnessed in the early stage of the Revolu- 
tion, when the Abbé Jallet, the first of his 
order who had the courage to abandon the 
superior clergy and go over tothe Third 
Estate, appeared in the hall of the famous 
Tennis Court, and said: ‘‘ We”—for he had 
brought two other priests over to his way 
of thinking—‘‘we come, preceded by the 
torch of reason and led by love of the com- 
mon good, to place ourselves alongside of 
our fellow citizens and brothers’; and, 
turning to the bishops, he continued: 
‘‘Our aim, Messigneurs, is not to merit 
your praise, but to present ourselves pure 
before the tribunal of our own conscience 
and the judgment of posterity.” 

If the Catholics of France—Liberals and 
Orthodox alike—were to imitate the ex- 
ample set them a hundred years ago by 
this humble deputy priest of Pvitou, and, 
subordinating their dogmas and their cheo- 
logical differences to their patriotism and 
common sense, would accept the new order 
of things, whether it come in the shape of 
a Republic ora non-sectarian Parliamentary 
Monarchy, then there would be no neces- 
sity fora manifesto such as that of M. de 
Falloux, and no cause for counter attacks 
such as those of M. de Cassagnac. But, 
unfortunately for the peace of France and 
the spread of pure religion, no sensible act 
of this kind is possible at present; nor do I 
see any ground for hoping that it will come 
in the near future. To-day the Abbé Jal- 
lets are few, while the Paul de Cassagnacs 
are many. 
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NEW CREEDS AS EXPONENTS OF 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


III, 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 





1. As regards the decree of uncondition- 
al election, taken as the principle of Chris- 
tian theology, these creeds have all nega- 
tive force. Neither affirms the decretul 
system. Nor is either set of aticles con- 
structed on the implicit assumption that 
the sovereign decree of ‘election is the 
fountain of every saving good, from which 
proceed faith, holiness and the other gifts 
of salvation, and, finally, eternal life it- 
self, as its fruits and effects."* In the 
Congregational Creed there are some phases 
of theological apprehension which are to 
be ascribed to the one-sided metaphysical 
view of Christianity which reigns in the 
decretal system; but the principle of 
that system is not the governing and 
shaping force of its articles. Though there 
is not a word in it contradicting this cardi- 
nal element of traditional Calvinism, yet it 
breaks effectually with the metaphysical 
postulate and with many of its logical con- 
sequences. 

The Declaratory Act of Scotland occupies 
a similar attitude. Though lacking the 
positiveness of the Congregational Creed, 
and colored by the refracted rays of the 
Westminster Confession, yet the very pur- 
pose of the act is to limit the logical con- 
sequences of the dogma of unconditional 
election. So far forth its purpose is, in- 
deed, illogical. Its exceptions and limita- 
tions run counter to the ideas of the West- 
minster divines. But this disregard of the 
logic of Westminster is, in effect, equiva- 
lent to a declaration of independence of the 
authority hitherto exercised by the meta- 
physical principle of election. The idea of 
God’s sovereign decree is no longer the 
primary controlling force, or the axiomatic 
truth of theology. Whether or not the de- 
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cretal system will reassert itself, or the re- 
action against it, revealed by the “Declara- 
tory Act," shall continue to grow and bear 
fruit—in either case the act stands as a pro- 
test against the exclusive authority of elec- 
tion. 

As to the articles adopted by the Synod 
of the Reformed Church, the attitude 
which they occupy toward the Calvinistic 
decrees is evident from beginning to end. 
They may, indeed, not at all points be free 
from the coloring which the decretal sys- 
tem has given to the theological habit of 
thought in our day, yet the idea of uncon- 
ditional election is nowhere an underlying 
and controlling’principle. Whether, inevery 
article, consistently wrought out or not, 
the doctrinal statement of 1881, no less than 
the Tercentenary Articles of 1864, protess- 
edly recognize a different principle. 


2. The changes in modern theology 
implied and expressed by these four new 
creeds are referable to the positive force of 
a new idea. Neither of them is purely neg- 
ative. Even the Declaratory Act, bearing 
a more negative character than any of the 
others, cannot be accounted for except by 
recognizing the profound and widespread 
influence of a principle other than uncon- 
ditioual election. 

The same principle, other than election, 
accounts for the origin and genius of the 
Congregational Creed. That principle is 
the unity of God and man in the person 
of Jesus, the Christ, the hope of the Old 
Testament and the living truth of the New 
Testament. 

Chatges in theology are of two kinds. 
They may be due to a decay of faith in 
Holy Scripture as the record of Christian 
rebellion, or of belief in God and the possi- 
bility of revelation. Then infidelity and 
irreligion are in the ascendant. Or changes 
are attributable to the growth of Christian 
faith and progress in Christian knowledge. 
Then traditional theological conceptions 
give way because they have fulfilled their 
mission. Having ministered for a period 
to the development and edification of the 
Church, they yield their place to other ccn- 
ceptions, like the petals of the apple blos- 
soms to the coming fruit. Such changes 
are healthy, and minister to, as they pre- 
sume, the onward march of Christ's king- 
dom. 

Each one of these creeds, whilst occupy- 
ing a negative attitude toward uncondi- 
tional election, signifies, not the relinquish 
ment of Christian revelation, not the sur- 
render of any fact concerning the person, 
the life, and the redemptive work of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, nor yet any weakening 
of the firm hold which Christianity has 
had on the Anglo-Saxon heart and mind, 
but the imperishable power of Christian- 
ity, the immeasurable heavenly wealth of 
truth latent in Holy Scripture, the prec- 
edence of faith in Christ to intellectual 
conception and rational reflection, and the 
superior strength of the Christian life over 
the mode of apprehension and the theolog- 
ical system of any particular time, though 
the mode of apprehension be valid and the 
theological system be rich and powerful, 
thus vindicating the rights of spiritual free- 
dom in presence of sacred and venerable 
traditions. 

Nor does the positive force of the Chris- 
tological principle necessarily imply a de- 
nial of election. Election is taught in the 
Scriptures, and it is both consistent with 
and embraced by the Christ-idea; but the 
relative position of the doctrine is changed. 
In the decretal system, election is the prin- 
ciple, or the primordial truth, on the basis 
of which the entire structure of doctrine is 
built up. The person of Christ holds a 
subordinate place, his life and work being 
means to an end, and that end the fulfili- 
ment of the sovereign decree in the final 
salvation of the elect. But in new theology, 
so far as consistently developed from the 
Christ-idea, the order is reversed. Election 
is dethroned, but not eliminated. It holds 
a subordinate place. Christ is the primor- 
dia] truth, the frst absolutely and the /ast 
absolutely, the Alpha and Omega of revela- 
tion and redemption. Election continues 
to stand as a truth, but not as the primor- 
dial truth of Christianity. Instead of Christ, 
it becomes means to an end; and the ulti- 
mate end to which election ministers is 
Himself, the perfect manifestation of his 
own infinite fullness. 





8. The new creeds are prophetic of com- 
ing developments in theology. Whilst all 
indicate the existence and constructive 
force of a new fundamental idea in Obris- 
tian consciousness, they point toward a 
more thorough and complete reconstruction 
of Christian doctrines than they themselves 
have accomplished. 

The old theology of the Westminster 
Standards is still a living theology, and it 
may perpetuate itself for years in some 
Christian communities and theological 
seminaries; for, granting its premises, it is 
a symmetrical structure of great logical 
strength; but its traditional authority and 
prestige are waning—waning because the 
Christ-ilea, taken as the origival principle 
of Christianity, is working in religious ex- 
perience, in pulpit ministrations, in biblital 
studies, in philosophical and theological 
thought. Jvining issue with the funda- 
mental principle of the traditional system, 
this new idea, as it develops its manifold re- 
sources in their logical relations, cannot but 
join issue also with the traditional modes 
of apprehending all facts in the entire realm 
of revealed truth. Affirming all the essen- 
tials of Christianity as positively as the 
Westminster Standards respecting the 
triune God, the divine-human Mediatoi, 
and the cardinal events of his personal his- 
tory, the neéessity of the new birth, of 
faith, conversion, and godly living, the 
progress of the Cbristological principle, if 
true to itself and logically wrought out, 
will re-state every Christian truth, giving it 
a new setting, and imparting to it a tone 
in which will be sounded the harmonies 
of the key-note. 

The new creeds signify the temporary 
value and the wane of human systems, not 
the weakness or insufficiency of objective 
truth; and they prophesy not the loss of 
love for profound studies in divine things, 
but a growing sense of the primordial dig- 
nitr and paramount claims of the Son of 
God incarnate. 

4. Toward the theological outlook of our 
times, the attitude of the Reformed Church 
in the United States may readily be under- 
stood from the comparison of new doctri- 
nal statements which I have endeavored to 
present. She has spoken in unequivocal 
terms. 

As early as téenty years ago, when the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scouland 
had no intention of marking the lines, as 
was done in 1879, beyond which the logic 
of the Standards was not to be enforsed, 
and when, to those who were luoking on 
from without, decretal Calvinism seemed 
still, throughout New England, to be strong- 
ly entrenched in high places, the Tercen- 
tenary Articles were framed, earnestly dis- 
cussed and adopted. Though few and brief, 
and not designed to be a complete whole, 
they are, nevertheless, defivite, explicit and 
comprehensive. They take positive Chris- 
tologieal ground, and chus, by implication, 
deny the metaphysical priaciple of uncon- 
ditional decrees. 

The historical and doctrinal studies, 
occasioned by the tercentenary celebration, 
were the motive of these articles. As the 
Heidelberg Catechism takes the Apos- 
tle’s Creed to be the sum of the Gospel, 
and uses the Creed as a law regulating the 
statement of the doctrine of redemption, 
this confession is distinguished from all 
other confessioos of the sixteenth century 
by its Christological type. The Christ idea 
is, indeed, not tne sole controlling princi- 
ple from which all its parts are developed, 
yet this idea has constructive force in shap- 
ing the form in which the truths of the 
Gospel are set forth throughout the Second 
Part (12—85) which is the main and central 
division. Thus, by enlarging and perfect- 
ing the knowledge of the historical rela- 
tions of the Catechism, these studies 
awakened and cultivated a livelier sense of 
the internal connection of the Reformation 
with the medizval and primitive ages of 
the Church, and a new impulse was given 
to the consistent development of the Chris- 
tological principle in theology. 

Whilst the Tercentenary Articles of 1864 
and the Peace. Articles of 1881 are in 
genuine sympathy with the Heidelberg 
Catechism, yet constructed more complete-» 
ly under the formative influence of the 
Christological trend of the last sixty years, 
both deliverances are alsoin advance of the 
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assumes, and by implication at many points 
silently presupposes, these doctrinal state- 
ments definitely express, and thus become 
throughout more positive and Christo- 
logical. 

Looking backward to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Reformed German Church 
occupies an attitude of reverence, confi- 
dence, fidelity and gratitude; but, inas- 
much as she holds her catechism to be sub- 
ordinate to the authority of the most 
ancient creed, and holds this creed to be 
subordinate to the authority of the New 
Testament, by which both are to be tried 
and both may be perfected, she occupies also 
an attitude of freedom. Looking forward 
into future history, whilst standing firmly 
on the basis of the Protestant Reformation, 
she is unequivocally asserting, in the interest 
of vitality and progress, the supreme pre- 
rogative of the Christ idea in theology and 
practical religion. Conservative, yet hold- 
ing no symbol nor confession to be the final 
statement of the whole of revealed truth, 
she is seeking faithfully to develop this new 
principle in all theological studies, and aim- 
ing at the promotion of healthful growth 
in the knowledge of Holy Scripture and of 
Christianity. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LANCASTER, Pa. 
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A JAPANESE VIEW OF EXTERRI- 
TORIAL RIGHTS. 
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WHY DO FOREIGNERS REFUSE TO GIVE 
UP EXTERRITORIAL RIGHTS IN JAPAN? 











BY YOUKIOHI FUKUZAWA, 
EDITOR OF THE JIJI SHimPO, TOKIO, JAPAN. 





WE have shown, in the former articles, 
that the claims of exterritorial rights are 
unjustifiable and impracticable; that the 
enforcing of these claims works a great ma- 
teria! injury to Japan; that the rule of the 
Japanese in their own country and the rule 
of foreigners under exterritorial rights are 
mutually destructive; that, if exterritorial 
rights are to be maintained in our country, 
we cannot maintain the Japanese Empire. 
It will be seen, from what we have said be- 
fore, that the protection which the foreign- 
ers receive from their own laws in Japan is 
very uncertain and hap-hazard. In order 
to insure that no foreigner shall have his 
personal rights infringed upon, it is neces- 
sary that the consular courts of every for- 
eign nation in Japan should have copies of 
all laws operating in diffrent parts of that 
nation, and be able to apply them to every 
case intelligently and justly. But it is sim- 
ply impossible to do this. Who would pre- 
tend tu compel every American consul, for 
instance, to keep copies of all the laws of 
all the different staies of the Union, together 
with all the local and police laws of every 
city and town, and to appoint such judges 
in each consulate as would be able to apply 
these laws properly in every case? Any 
sane person can see how absurd it is to ex- 
pect justice in any such arrangement us ex- 
ists at present. The truth is tLat exterri- 
torial righis permit the foreigners to do 
enormous wrong to us, while the protection 
they receive from their own laws is farcical. 
Then why are foreigners so obstinate in re-* 
fusing to relinquish their exterritorial 
rights? Why is it that, while they persist 
in living with the Japanese, they refuse to 
be governed by the same laws? 

It may be that they consider our people 
inferior to themselves, and are conse- 
quently unwilling to be judged by our 
laws. If this be so, we must ask you, the 
foreigners: What defects do you find in 
our people by which you can positively 
prove that we, the Japanese, are inferior to 
you? Is it that our color and bodily struc- 
ture are different from yours? But we 
cannot believe that, because one’s skin is 
white or yellowish, or because his body is 
large or small, one is therefore more or less 
of a rational being. s 

Is it that you consider our moral and in- 
tellectual capacity inferior to yours? But 
we do not think you can prove that the 
majority of Americans and Europeans are 
intelligent and moral, and that the ma- 
jority of the Japanese are foolish and im- 
moral. If we compare the intelligent and 
moral class of your people with the cor- 
responding class of our countrymen, or 
compare the ignorant, lower classes of yours 
with that of ours, we cannot affirm any 
superiority of the one over the other. — 
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Or is it that our religion differs from 
yours? As long asa man fulfills his duty 
to society, you say, the state does not care 
what religion he professes. Neither do we 
care. We, the Japanese, are not that 
people who manifest a greater or less de- 
gree of kindness toward a fellow being ac- 
cording to the sameness or difference of 
religious belief. It isa horror to us, the 
Japanese, to even think of murdering mul- 
titudes of innocent people, simply because 
they do not believe in a certain religion, 
as the Russians are murdering the Jews in 
their country. Consider that Christianity 
was forbidden in our country by the Sho- 
guns for more than three hundred years, 
during which time the people have had 
every opportunity to get the habit of hating 
that religion. Notwithstanding this fact, 
since the opening of our country in 1853, 
not a few foreign missionaries have come 
among us and have succeeded in convert- 
ing a number of Japanese to Christianity ; 
and yet we do not hear that these Christian 
Japanese are especially disliked by our 
people. Hence, we believe that we are one 
of the most, if not the most liberal people 
in the world as to the tolerance of religion. 


Or, again, is it that our customs differ 
from yours? We know that there are some 
good customs in your countries, and some 
bad customs in our country. But, we know, 
also, that your countries are by no means 
free from bad customs, while some of our 
customs deserve to be highly esteemed. 
What we call good customs can be formed 
only by picking up and gathering together 
the better parts of both sides. It is folly 
to decide, on prejudice and peremptorily, 
which customs are superior and which are 
inferior. . 

Perhaps you may say that the Japanese 
laws are imperfect, and the Japanese judges 
have not enough experience. Well, we ad- 
mit that our laws may be imperfect, and 
our judges may not have enough experi- 
ence. But is there any country in the world 
whose laws can be said to be perfect, and 
whose judges thoroughly experienced? As- 
suredly not. Then what you complain 
about our laws and judges does not amount 
to any more than this: that the imperfec- 
tion of our laws may be a little greater than 
that of yours, and the experience of our 
judges a little less than that of yours. 
While every nation in the world is contented 
with very imperfect laws and inexperienced 
judges, is it not avery strange thing that 
only to the Japanese laws and judges you 
can never trust your lives and properties? 
Do you not see that your fellow-country- 
men, who are residing in the countries of 
Central and South America, do not say any- 
thing about exterritorial rights, but are 
quite contented to be governed by the laws 
of the countries in which they live? If you 
do not need exterritorial rights in Central and 
South America, why do you need them in 
our country? Although we know that the 
civilization of our country is still in its 
youth, we cannot humble ourselves so 
much as to rank ourselves below the semi- 
civilized nations of Central and South 
America. 

If you have any hesitation to agree with 
us in this matter, be tranquil, and ask your 
own heart in what position must you place 
the Japanese Empire among all the coun- 
tries of the world, as to relative superiority 
at present? Taking into consideration 
both her refinement and her power, how- 
ever great your motive to underestimate 
her may be, your conscience will not allow 
you to place her below the countries of 
Central and South America. Do you not 
honestly believe that your interests would 
be as safe with us as with them? But it 
may be that, though you cannot give any 
positive reason in support of your reluc- 
tance to give us the judicial power over 
you, yet you feel somehow uneasy, and are 
inclined to think it safer to continue in the 
old course. You have been, however, for 
a long time, in certain ways, committing 
your lives and properties into our handg, 
and you have so far found no reason to dis- 
parage either our capacity or our con- 
science. 

When the first railroad was made in 
Japan, it was not the Japanese who built it. 
You, the foreigners, laid the rails; and you 
managed all the locomotive engines, too. 
A few years afterward, however, we super- 
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Tokio-Yokohama Railroad by Japanese, 
and you, the foreigners, were extremely 
anxious lest many accidents should happen 
thereafter on the road; for ‘the Japanese 
engineers had not enough experience.” 
But the result has shown that the Japanese 
engineers did have enough experience; for 
the Tokio-Yokohama Railroad has been, 
since that time, just as safe as before. The 
railroads that are built now are built by 
the Japanese alone. The Tokio-Yakasaki 
Railroad, for instance, by which you often 
go from Tokio to the hot springs of Ikao, 
is a road built by us alone. You do not 
find that railroad to have any peculiar dan- 
ger which does not pertain to the railroads 
of your own countries. 

For the first few years after the light- 
houses were built at different places along 
our sea-coast, all the keepers of them were 
foreigners. The reason given for this was 
that, as the Japanese were not-a people 
who could keep any rule, they might for- 
get to light the lamps at the proper time, 
and thus cause great danger to navigators. 
When we heard this for the first time, we 
were completely overwhelmed with con- 
sternation, and thought our countrymen 
must be inferior evea to monkeys. But as 
time went by, these foreigners in our light- 
houses were gradually displaced by Japa- 
nese, till now we have no foreigners in any 
of our light-houses. There has not been 
noticed any change in the regularity and 
brilliancy of the lights in our light-houses 
since the foreigners were superseded. 
Obviously, all your people who navigate 
near our coasts at present trust their lives 
and properties to these lights, lighted and 
watched by the Japanese alone. 

As to our vessels, there was once a 
very strong impression that all their 
officers—captain, engineer, etc.—must be 
Europeans or Americans. And it is to be 
regretted that some remnant of this idea 
still exists. Europeans and Americans are 
not seldom hired as captains of our vessels. 
An illustration of the advantages of this ar- 
rangement has come to us. A certain 
American or European captain brought his 
vessel on a reef near one of our light-houses, 
and she was wrecked. He gave for his ex- 
cuse that his vessel was proceeding on a 
right line, but the light-house was at a 
place where it ought not to be, and so his 
vessel was wrecked, and therefore the 
blame was not to be laid on him, but rather 
on the light-house. Still, you say that a for- 
eign captain is better than a Japanese; for 
he has *‘ experience.” A Japanese captain 
does not boast of such ‘‘ experience.” 

Next, look at our man-of-war. Who is 
her captain, her lieutenant, her engineer? 
You cannot find a single shadow of a for- 
eigner in any of our war vessels. Now, if 
we should substitute foreigners for the 
native officers in these vessels, would it in- 
crease the safety and strength of our navy? 
At least we do not think so. 

We might enumerate a great many more 
facts which corroborate our statement that 
foreigners may as safely trust the Japanese 
in anything which requires faithfulness, 
honesty, skill and judgment, as the other 
foreigners whom they trust. 

It is a common feeling of mankind to 
consider one’s self safe as long as one re- 
mains in a situation to which he is accus- 
tomed. Almost everybody feels much 
safer within his own house than out of 
doors when it is thundering. In fact, how- 
ever, no common house can protect its oc- 
cupants from lightning; one feels safe in 
it only because he is accustomed to it. The 
reason why you, the foreigners, think that 
you would bein danger if you were gov- 
erned by Japanese laws, while you feel 
yourselves quite safe as long as you are 
governed by your own laws, is not because 
you have examined carefully the judicial 
systems of your countries and that of 
Japan; but because you have lived fora 
long time under them, and have become 
accustomed to them. You appear to us 
just like those who think themselves quite 
safe in thunder storms if they be only with- 
in their own houses. Instances are not 
rare of men hurt by lightning while staying 
within their own houses. 

If you, the Americans and Europeans, 
will pay some attention to what we have 
said, and will consent to give up your ex- 
territorial rights in our land, nothing in 
the world could be more satisfactory or 
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more delightful to our people. And, finally,’ 
we must tell you one thing: if you did not 
bring with you the ominous privilege of ex- 
territorial rights, we, the Japanese, would 
be very glad to open our whole country to 
you, and give you a cordial welcome, 


A BUTTERFLY VIGNETTE, . 








BY R. A. OAKES. 





I know a sewing-girl whose life was 
broadened, deepened and made supremely 
happy by a mere chance. A daughter of 
the house where she was sewing, a member 
of the geological class of the high school, 
brought home a bit of Trenton limestone, 
picked up on the river’s bank. It wasa 
fossil trilobite, into whose wonderful eyes 
the sun shone more than a hundred million 
years ago. Henceforth for this girl there 
were profounder mysteries than tucks 
or frills or gores. From out that old 
Silurian beach her busy chisel pried wonder- 
ful stone lilies, coiled ammonites, delicate 
conularias and chambered cephalopods. 
Her rooms became so loaded with these 
relics of antique life that carpenters were 
called in to shore them up with additional 
timbers. Books, those spectacles, accord- 
ing to Dryden, through which to look at 
Nature, came, geologies, paleontologies, 
mineralogies; and her soul thrilled on the 
threshold of this unknown world as that 
of Columbus must baye thrilled as his eyes 
drank in the shores of San Salvador. 

Those old Silurian beaches, with all their 
wonderful stories written on every rocky 
leaf, hold but few of the mysteries and en- 
chantments of Nature. Every square foot 
of the earth is as full of wonders as a fairy 
tale, and all the air is freighted with a life, 
invisible to the naked eye, yet as perfect as 
gems of purest ray or flowers born to blush 
unseen. 

Upon my writing-table are two pieces of 
stone. One contains the delicate branching 
canals of the Eozoén, the other an exquis- 
itely preserved specimen of the Vanevsa 
Pluto of the brown coals of Croatia—the 
first known and one of the latest forms of 
life. Between these two what countless 
centuries intervene, the most conservative 
geologists counting a hundred million years, 
the most radical a billion million! What- 
ever the time, we know from Nature’s great 
stone book that, when this butterfly im- 
pressed its vignette upon the stone, there 
had been fashioned for its lips chalices 
bright with bloom and full of fragrant 
sweets. 

It is never difficult to tell which is the 
most charming pursuit in Nature; for it is 
sure to be the one you have immediately in 
hand. If your eyes are full of birds, 
it is ornithology; if they are full of 
butterflies, itis entomology. Agassiz says 
‘* Youstudy Nature in the house, and you go 
out doors and cannot find her.” This may 
be true for Agassiz; but less consummate 
eyes need the wisdom that has gone before. 
This butterfly, this visionof beauty, sheeny 
in velvet and gold, that touches, as with a 
kiss, the creamy petals of the rose, bears on 
his beautiful wings something more than 
the glint of the Summer sun. Compared 
with the Eozoon, his claim of long descent 
is illusory. His grandfather might have 
lived a million years ago, but scarcely 
longer. But man, in his first aspirations 
for something beyond his little round of life, 
seized upon him as the type of his most 
precious hopes. He flits on radiant wings 
through symbolism, myth, and song. He 
stands prominent as a phallic symbol; his 
wings adorn the back of Psyche, end Eros 
holds him in his band. The phallic poet of 
America, Walt Whitman, has adopted him 
as typic of his own erotic song. He was 
also a type of the dead, bearing the promise 
of resurrection and transformation. The 
souls of the departed, in the forms of butter- 
flies, were carried to Elysium on the backs 
of dolphins. He surmounts the seven 
strings of the lyre, and hovers over the 
burning torch. Acutest intellects, as yet 
guessing at Nature’s modes, watching the 
worm die, to be transmuted into this aerial 
vision, found little difficulty in believing 
the doctrine of transmigration. Menu de- 
creed that the priest who drank wine should 
be transformed into 4 moth, and feed on 
ordure; while, in folk lore, the miller that 


burns his wings in the candle-light is a lost 
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soul seeking light, and the house a butterfly 
enters is blessed as with a benediction. 

Nature has no pursuit attended with as 
little trouble, or more delightful, than the 
study of butterflies. It needs but a shelf 
covered with plain paper, which can be 
written on with a pencil, a few tumblers, 
and home-made glass boxes. Let the but- 
terfly net hang in the garret. The game it 
catches is nearly always shorn of its vir" 
ginal luster, and rank with the smell of ether. 
If it be butterflies wanted, caterpillars with 
sixteen legs must be captured. Put these 
under tumblers a little canted for air, with 
plenty of fresh leaves of the plant or tree 
on which the caterpillar was captured, and 
write on the paper the name of the leaf. 
Then watch, and see how—without even a 
presto, change/—Nature puts to blush the 
most wonderful tricks of Houdan or Blitz. 

But few plants are more common than 
the milk-weed. What boy or girl has not 
robbed them of their pink umbels or lvos- 
ened its brown seed, with their long white 
beards, to the Autumnal winds. Beneath 
its milky leaves prying eyes will sometimes 
find baskets, small, cylindrical, yellow. 
From yellow, these baskets soon turn to 
gray, and out of them creep greenish-white 
caterpillars, covered with black hair grow- 
ing out of minute warts. Narrow bands on 
each side mark holes through which the cat- 
erpillar breathes, After a few days a new 
coat is donned of decided black stripes and 
fainter lines of white and yellow, and horns, 
hitherto small, become prominent. A little 
later the colors deepen, the caterpillar 
spins against the roof of his prison a button 
of silk, fastens his hind legs in this button, 
lets his body down, curling his head onone 
side. In this position it remains about one 
day and night; then it throws off its coat 
and hangs in a house of the most delicate 
pea-green, acorn-shaped and _ beautifully 
dotted with knobs of gold. After a time 
the green takes deeper and deeper hues of 
purple, until, finally, the bottom opens and 
there comes u creature robed in the richest 
tawny orange bordered with black velvet, 
with jinings of dead yellow, a black, velvety 
head relieved with spots of white. For a 
moment he stands inilating his wings with 
fresh air (tor his wings are by origin a part 
of his breathing apparatus), and then, when 
fully~plimmed, he soars away into the warm 
sunlight. Only Nature could pack the 
three-inch spread of those gorgeous wings 
into the little house that now hangs deso- 
late. This is but an impertect description 
of one transformation, and when one 
knows that, in the United States, there are 
many thousand species of caterpillars, of 
buttertles, and moths, the dearth of fresh 
material can never be deplored. 

As one louks at this thing of beauty, there 
comes a desire to enter within the pale of its 
intellectual being. How buman he is in 
his liking for bright, pure colors; in his 
thirst for the perfume of the thyme and 
lavender; in his lingering-over the little 
sacks of honey that lie in the golden-hearts 
of flowers. Since the days of Darwin there 
has come arace of students whvu accept no 
unexplained phenomenon. Tue younger 
of these account for every phase of life 
through the working of known laws; the 
older, like Dana, acknowledge ‘but few 
occasions for supernatural intervention.” 
Thus all these brilliant colorings of the 
butterfly are but the signals of sex. The 
chief aim of all life is to perpetuate itself. 
The plant continues to flower until it ma- 
tures seed; then ceases all effort. The but- 
terfly knows its mate by the same unerring 
force that impels the male biped to his 
kind. Darwin’s grandfather gave the poetic 
interpretation to the loves of the plants. 
His greater descendant extended the ideato 
all animate life, and so enforced it with 
far-reaching research that humanity has 
nearly passed the stages of endurance and 
pity, and is almost ready for the uncondi- 
tional embrace. Of the loves of the butter- 
flies Grant Allen, in his *‘ Evolutionist at 
Large” and “Vignettes from Nature,” has 
made delightful studies. These are re- 
printed in the Humboldt Library, and can 
be bought for a mere nothing almost. 

As beautiful as are many of our native 
butterflies, they must seem tame beside 
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the rare bird-winged butterfly: ‘*On taking 
it out of my net and opening the glorious 
wings, my heart began to. beat violently, 
the blood rushed to my head, and I felt 
much more like fainting than I have done 
when in apprehension of immediate death.” 
For every student of Nature rare pleasures 
are constantly recurring. My own intro- 
duction into this charming butterfly world 
was from the capture of a large, beautiful 
pea-green caterpillar, decorated with little 
points of golden yellow. With some maple 
leaves, he was put into a large tumbler. In 
afew days he had coiled himself within 
the leaf, fastening its edges around him with 
fine threads of silk. The tumbler was put 
away in acabinet of minerals that hung 
against the wall. Long after, one bitter 
night in midwinter, there was an immense 
fluttering inside the cabinet. On opening 
its door, lo! there sailed into the library a 
large and lovely Polyphemus moth. The 
snow lay deep without, but within an 
angelic visitor from Summer-land had 
come. 

I have written this article in hopes to 
awaken an enthusiasm for butterflies among 
the readers of Tue InpEPENDENT. It isa 
pursuit especially fitted for ladies. Mrs. 
Mary Treat, of New Jersey, has spent 
years in this charming occupation, and has 
won an acknowledged position in the scien- 
tific world. TheSun recently gave a list of 
New Yorkclergymen, business men, teach- 
ers and actors who make of entomology 
a respite from their daily cares. Its litera- 
ture ia extensive and daily being added to. 
For beginners, Mrs. Ballard’s ‘** Insect 
Lives” is full of simple directions and de- 
lightful details. Then come Harris, Scud- 
der, Packard, Riley, id genus omne, and a 
host of European authorities. 

Norton, Mass. 
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Tue question of self-support on the part of na- 
tive churches in the foreign field marks an ad- 
vanced stage in the missionary enterprise. So 
long as it was difficult to gain access even tos 
few of the population in a given field, and years 
passed before a single convert was made, ora 
single church was organized, there was but little 
occasion to consider it; but this question is 
really one of the greatest practical moment from 
the very start,if we would develop a genuine 
Christian life, and secure a healthful growth in 
the native churches. The faith that is the gift 
of Godis not the formal adoption of a new creed, 
with special rites and ceremonies, but it is a new 
life, a faith which worketh by love. Activity, 
self-denial, and personal sacrifice for the cause 
of Christ are essential to any real life or growth 
in a Christian community. The native pastor, 
whom his own people support, who preaches in 
the church edifice that they have built, however 
humble, is quite another man to them from him 
who receives his salary from a foreign society, 
and preaches in a house built by foreign funds, 
The Armenian who, on going to church, always 
looked first at the rafter which he had furnished 
for the roof, was a typical man. Self-help is 
necessary to self-respect, and the two united are 
the condition of genuine Christian character, 
which nowhere more than on missionary ground 
commends the Gospel, and does honor to the 
Christian name. 

Again, now that the world is open to effort, 
and there is a call on every hand for the en- 
largement of missionary operations, there is no 
question of more vital moment than this of self- 
support, as we would plan for the evangelization 
of the world. 

It is obvious that there is a limit to what one 
people may be called on to do for another. The 
Obristians of Great Britain and America cannot 
be asked, or expected, to maintain educational 
and religious institutions for the millions of 
India and China, not to mention other countries. 
To what extent, then, should pecuniary aid be 
given to native Christian communities, just 
emerging, it may be, from the darkness of hea- 
thenism, or from the ignorance and superstitions 
of «a nominal but corrapt Christianity—com- 
munities made up often of the poorest, and, pos- 
sibly, of the most oppressed and degraded, of the 
population from which they come? This isa 
question that now presses upon the attention of 
every missionary society. 

It is easy to affirm, in « general way, tha, 
every people is endowed with the ability to sus- 


tain of itself such institutions as are really nec- 


essary to its best intellectual and religious life. 
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limitations of time prescribed by adverse infiu- 
ences from without, or by moral and physical 
degradation from within, it might be enough to 
introduce the leaven of the Gospel, and leave it 
to do its own appropriate work. No recourse to 
foreign aid would then be needed, beyond the 
support of a few missionary families, and such 
expenses as might be incidental to the transla- 
tion and publication of the Scriptures, and pos- 
sibly the introduction of a few schools and the 
beginning of a Christian literature. But instead 
of a people of this character, instead of races 
homogeneous, unprejudiced, and receptive of 
the Gospel, we find them too often separated 
into classes, the slaves of superstition, and loaded 
down with traditional errors and vices. Their 
condition may be one of great and increasing 
moral degradation, as the result, not only of their 
own evil ways, but of evil influences imported 
from abroad. Time here comes m as an import- 
ant factor. The possibility of any recovery may 
be becoming less and less, while the difficuities 
in the way are all the while increasing. The 
native population of the Ladrone Islands, for 
example, brought into contact with European 
civilization unrelieved by the influences of the 
Gospel, has utterly perished from the earth. 
On the other hand, foreign missions have prac- 
tically saved the native population of the Hawai- 
ian, the Samoan, and the Fiji Islands. With 
such races it is now or never. There must be 
no delay in the use of the requisite men and 
means to push the work of evangelization as 
rapidly as possible. So, too, of a highly civil- 
ized people like the Japanese, who have largely 
outgrown their old systems of religious faith, 
and are eagerly receptive of new ideas of what- 
ever sort. Brought into contact with the cur- 
rent infidelity and materialism of the age, 
through the easy and rapid means of communi- 
cation, no time is to be lost, and no efforts 
spared, if Japan is to become Christian. 

Again, in beginning a new mission, it may not 
be possible to reach the people as such, - Divided 
into classes, the higher may be entirely satisfied 
with their present condition, and bitterly op- 
posed tu any innovations against time-honored 
customs or the teachings of their sacred books, 
The more highly civilized a people is without the 
Gospel, the more difficult it commonly is to 
reach the higher, or even the middle classes— 
those, in short, who have the means to main- 
tain religious or educational institutions for 
themselves. Hence, with rare exceptions, only 
the lowest class and the poorest is accessible at 
first, and possibly only such individuals as are 
employed by the missionary teacher, who learn 
to esteem him for his personal integrity, and so, 
at last, become ready to accept his teachings. 
Such has been missionary experience for a time 
in India and China, and, to some extent, also, in 
Papal lands. Now, the question is: Shall these, 
our fellow-men, who are humbly seeking the 
truth, receive such assistance as may, in some 
measure, offset their special embarrassments, 
and enable them the sooner to realize in their 
lives, and the lives of their children, what th2 
Gospel is, so as to commend it to their country- 
men? Love to our neighbor would seem to 
prompt to such assistance, 

The limit to such aid is prescribed by the pe- 
culiar circumstances of each case. It is simply 
what is required to help individuals and com- 
munities to overcome the depressing or unfa- 
vorable influences to which they are exposed, 
and to enable them to attain a genuine, vigorous 
life. Any aid beyond what is absolutely neces- 
sary weakens the recipient; and weakens, tco, 
in proportion to the aid received. There must 
be nothing to awaken a sense of dependence ; 
but, rather, of self-reliance and manly self-re- 
spect, such as gratefully acknowledges the as- 
sistance given. The most strenuous exercise of 
their own powers is at once the condition for 
receiving aid, and for a just appreciation of it 
when given. 

Individua! missionaries have differed, and will 
differ, in their judgment of the ability of the 
native communities to help themselves, and of 
the urgency of efforts to be made to secure their 
independence of foreign help. Grave mistakes 
have not infrequently been made, and embar- 
rassing precedents established, from too great 
freedom in the use of mission funds. Were 
missions now to be begun in India or Turkey, a 
more stringent policy would doubtless be 
adopted. Experience has taught some useful 
lessons. 

The views entertained by the American Board 
were formally stated in an outline of mission 
policy adopted in 1854, and more fully elaborated 
by Dr. Anderson, in his “Lectures on Foreign 
Missions.” The one controlling principle of its 
mission policy is the establishment at the earliest 
practicable moment of self-supporting, self- 
governing, and self-propagating institutions of 
the Gospel. In short, its work as a Foreign 
Missionary Society is dove in any given field 
when the leaven of the Gospel is well introduced, 








The experience of a missionary to one people 
will not serve for another unless of substantially 
the same grade of civilization and of the same 
native characteristics and physical surround- 
ings. 

NATURE-PEOPLES, 

And here we may well recognize the distinc- 
tion which the Germans make between *‘ nature- 
peoples” and peoples more or less civilized. 
Among the former, all life, social, political, and 
religious, is in ivs simplest elements, and the 
Gospel, when once received, reaches all classes 
and molds their entire life. No elaborate sys- 
tems of worship, no sacred books, with priestly 
orders to interpret them, no nicely wrought out 
distinctions of social life, are to be set 
aside, as among civilized races. In this class, 


we have, for example, the natives of 
the Hawaiian Islands, of the South Seas, 
the Malagasy, the Bechuanas, and the 


Basutos of South Africa, the Karens, the Khols, 
the Santhals, and other aboriginal tribes of In- 
dia. Amid such races the Gospel finds access to 
the people as a whole ; to the chiefs and leading 
men often in advance of the common people, 
Years of patient labor may be necessary to con- 
vince them of the good intentions of the mis- 
sionary, and of the worth of the Gospel he 
brings to them; but it is received at last by all 
classes as indeed good news, and often, too, as 
the condition of progress and civilization. 

The first missionaries to Maui, in the Hawaiian 
group, were welcomed by the native chiefs, 
houses provided for them, and a building at 
once erected for church purposes. At a later 
day, instead of funds from the Board to pay for 
the support of native preachers in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the people contributed to the support of 
the missionaries, who were at one time so numer- 
ous as to have almost entire pastoral charge in 
theislands. The great stone church in Honolulu, 
that conspicuous landmark as one draws near 
the island of Oahu, was erected by the native 
Christians at an expense of over $30,000. In 
like manner, through Micronesia, and the South 
Seas generally, there has been a readiness to re- 
ceive Christian teachers as fast as their true 
character became known, and, besides assuming 
the support of their own churches and schools, 
to contribute men and means toward sending 
the Gospel into the regions beyond; a readiness 
that would do credit to Christian churches in 
our own country. The Hawaiian churches have 
sent over fifty of their sons and daughters, and 
expended $80,000 for the evangelization of the 
Marquesas, Gilbert and Marshall Islands. Their 
contributions for various religious objects at 
home and abroad, for the year 1870, when they 
ceased to be reported to the Board, amounted to 
$31,070.60. The native Christians of the Samoan 
Islands, besides supporting their own churches 
and schools last year, contributed $7,000 to the 
treasury of the London Missionary Society. In- 
deed, it is not too much*to say that the 350,000 
Christians, embracing a large proportion of the 
population of what are known as the South 
Pacific Islands—most of them but a few years 
out of heathenism in its most degrading forms— 
are now supporting their own religious institu- 
tions, the cost of missionary ships and the 
salaries of missionaries only excepted. Success 
in this direction is not peculiar to any one mis- 
sionary society, but has been shared alike by all 
who have had missions in this portion of the 
great field. 

Similar results are reported of the Karens of 
Bassein, and of the Malagasy, who built churches 
and schoolhouses before teachers and preachers 
were ready to occupy them; of one of the South 
African tribes that raised money to send to Eng- 
land for an English preacher, to meet not only 
his traveling expenses out, but to pay a year’s 

“salary in advance; and even of one of the In- 
dian tribes of the Northwest, in connection with 
the English Church Missionary Society. Un- 
happily, most of the Indians within the bounds 
of the United States have been pauperized by 
government grants, and demoralized by their 
association with their white neighbors. Such 
nature-peoples may, with care, be educated from 
the start to provide for their own religious and 
educational wants. Very little expense is re- 
quired in their behalf beyond the support of the 
missionaries, and possibly the establishment of 
a few high schools for the education of a native 
agency. Anything beyond this would be a seri- 
ous injury to the growth of a vigorous Christian 
life. ‘ 
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Very different from the experience just de- 
what we have called “‘ nature-peo- 


in the Oriental churches and in Papal lands. As 
a matter of fact, efforts to evangelize these s0- . 
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called civilized races have thus far been mainly 





only been equaled by the oppression to which 

they have been subjected for centuries, and 

which seems to have gone far toward the extinc- 

tion of every sentiment of self-help or of self- 

respect. Take, for example, the early experience 

of our missionaries in Turkey, India, and, to 

some extent, in China also, where, at first, only 

the abject poor were reached—so poor, often, as 

to call for the most strenuous efforts on their 

part to secure the bare necessaries of life. Add 

to this the social ostracism, persecution, and 

even outlawry of any individuals of a higher 

class who should be known to favor the Gospel, 

and the possibility of self-supporting institu- 
tions, for a time at least, approaches a minimum. 

It is only as Christianity works a recognized 
change of life and character, rouses to enter- 
prise and efforts to improve their condition, that 
the native churches are prepared to help them- 
selves and to become self-supporting. There is 
danger always of continuing the state of depend- 
ence too long, and of failing to impress from the 
first on every believer the duty of work, of self- 
denial and personal sacrifice for Christ. The 
condition of dependence is liable to become 
chronic and pauperizing; and only vigorous 
efforts avail, even in the most favorable circum- 
stances, to prevent this. No more irksome and 
ungrateful task devolves on the misvionary, and 
none is more essential to true success, than the 
inculeation of just views on this subject. Mr. 
Wheeler, of Harpoot, speaks of laboring for 
hours with a native Christian to induce him to 
pay for the slate-pencils to be used by his chil- 
dren in school. It would have been a hundred 
times more agreeable, and apparently a more 
digr ified proceeding, to have given the man the 
three cents’ worth of pencils; but the sale of 
those pencils settled at once and for all a great 
question touching books and school furniture 
for the thousands of children and youth in the 
Eastern Turkey Mission ; and we doubt if Mr. 
Wheeler ever did a better half-day’s work for 
missions. Yet only as a sentiment of self-help 
is awakened, and a genuine Christian character 
is developed by careful religious training and 
higher Christian culture, are self-supporting in- 
stitutions possible, such as are now to be found 
in the Maratha, Madura, Ceylon and Turkish 
Missions of the American Board, not to mention 
like results attending the labors of other socie- 
tibs, notably those of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society in India and China, and of the 
United Presbyterians in Egypt. 








A THIRD CLASS—THE ACCESSIBLE AND RECEPTIVE. 


With the progress of missions, we may note a 
third class, not wholly distinct from the two 
already considered, but differing from them by a 
readiness to welcome Christian teachers, and to 
consider the claims of the Christian religion ; 
and this because of the changed character of 
those who accept it, aud because of the inci- 
dental, social, and material benefits it brings in 
its train. This class is to be found in and about 
all the older mission stations. [t calls for 
teachers and preachers in outlying districts fast- 
er than they can be supplied. It opens the dark 
islands of Micronesia to the light of the Morning 
Star. lt leads hundreds of villages in India to 
give up their idolatry and to place themselves 
under religious instruction. But the most re- 
markable illustration is seen in Japan. The su- 
| perier civilization of Christian nations has im- 

pressed thoughtful Japanese. They recognize the 

close connection of religion with national life, 

and the Christian religion as the religion of the 

most progressive nations of the world. This has 
| prepared the way for the Christian missionary. 
Not the lowest and poorest classes, but the 
middle and the more intelligent, are first reached ; 
hence the readiness and the ability of the 
native Christians to assume the support of their 
own churches, and the special importance of in- 
| struction on this subject from the beginning. 
But the problem in Japan is not as simple as it 
may at first appear. In view of special circum- 
stances, already alluded to, the rapid decay of 
the old faiths, and the consequent exposure to 
skeptical and materialistic influences, there is a 
great temptation, if not a necessity, to use for- 
eign funds in the education and employment of 
@ native agency as quickly as possible. The 
mission of the American Board is believed to 
have held a wise position in tais regard, neither 
withholding all aid, nor giving too freely, but 
only as might seem necessary to help’ those who 
were doing their best to helj/ themselves. No 
aid, for example, has been given for church 
building or for parsonages; no assistance for 
higher education, beyond furnishing the neces- 
sary school buildings and American 











teachers, 
save small grants in aid to a few needy and de- 
serving pupils. Asa result of the plan pursued 
by the Board, it appeared, at the General Con- 
ference at Osaka in May of last year, that, of the 


must be a if China is ever to be evan- 
gelized. That such an expectation is not un- 
founded is already beginning to be apparent 
from the large contributions to hospitals and 
colleges, made by a few Chinese possessed of 
wealth, whose hearts have been touched. Exam- 
ples of generous devotion to the cause of Christ 
among the Chinese are becoiaing more numer- 
ous, especially in the interior. The Presbyte- 
rian churches of the Amoy district, and churches 
established by the Methodist and Church Mis- 
sionary Societies in the province of Fuh Chau, are 
already taking a high stand for self-support and 
independence. Thoughtful men, like Li Hung 
Chang, Yung Wing, and the young men recently 
returned from their studies in thia country and 
in Europe, will ere long create a new sentiment 
in China. Nor will the brilliant example of the 
Empire of the Rising Sun fail of its part in 
hastening the new era in the Celestial Empire, 
possibly already nearer than we have faith to 
believe. 

CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 
The first condition of success is the clear ap- 
prehension of the true object of all missionary 
effort, the development of self-supporting and 
self-propagating institutions of the Gospel. The 
conversion of individual souls is first in the 
order of time; but organized institutions for 
their culture and the wise direction of their 
spiritual life are not less essential to the success 
of missionary endeavor.t 
Above all, in leading native communities to 
assume the support of their own institutions, it 
is necessary that they be worth supporting. The 
schools Must be good schools, The teachers 
must show their competence by the results of 
their work. The preachers must be educated, so 
as to command the respect and regard of their 
people. They must, in some sense, take the 
place of missionaries, as.men of wider range of 
knowledge and attainments than their own peo- 
ple. Hence the necessity of institutions for the 
thorough Christian education of teachers and 
preachers, such as a foreign missionary society 
only can supply.t As soon as these higher insti- 
tutions become known to the people, they may be 
expected to meet a partof their expenses, and 
eventually to assume their entire support. So 
the Fingos of South Africa, and the Karens of 
Bassein, have given tens of thousands of dollars 
for the higher education of their children. So, 
too, under far less favorable circumstances, the 
Armenians of Central Turkey have given about 
$7,000 to the establishment of a collexe for their 
sons, and given and pledged about $4,000 more for 
the higher education of their daughters. In our 
Ceylon Mission no further aid is asked for the 
support of the young men in Jaffna College, or 
for young women at the Oodooville Seminary. 

In this discussion we have sought to lay down 
and illustrate a principle rather than to formu- 
late a rule, In its application, a wise discretion 
must be exercised to meet the ever-varying con- 
ditions of diffrent communities in different 
countries, while the one principle is carefully, 
and even painfully adhered to, of simply supple- 
menting what the native Christian communities 
are unable to do for themselves. It would be 
much easier and more acceptable to some minds, 
to follow a uniform rule; but it would be very 
unjust, not to say unchristian, to put the Karens 
and the Hawaiians, who dwell in a rich agricul- 
tural region, with a ready-cash sale for their 
produce, on the same footing with a low-caste 
Hindu village, or an Armenian community in 
the interior of Turkey, where the cooking-uten- 
sils and the last goat of the poor widow are 
seized and sold for taxes. Yet we would not 
deny to the poorest Armenian the privilege of 
tithe-giving, nor to the Hindu mother the joy of 
taking out a handful of rice from the daily 
allowance, to make up her weekly offering for 
the Lord. 

It is by the development of self-supporting 
churches that the work of the Board has been 
steadily growing in breadth and volume without 
proportionate expenditure of men and means. 
There has been no increase in the number of or- 
dained missionaries for thirty years, while the 
field actually occupied, counting towns and 
cities, and the volume of work in progress, in- 
cluding educational enterprises, is at least four- 
fold greater, at less than double the expense. 
Woman’s work has helped to the result, but 
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more is due to the self-supporting native 
churches, and the young men and young women 
they have given to the service of Christ. Of the 
292 churches connected the different mis-* 
sions, 189 are self-suppo. Thirteen out of 
sixteen in Africa; fifteen out of twenty-two in 
Japan ; forty-three out of seventy-one in India; 
twenty-three out of one hundred and five in the 
Turkish Empire, and forty-five in Micronesia. 
Or, if we include the fifty-six churches in the 
Hawaiian Islands set off as independent more 
than twenty years ago, we have 195 out of 348 as 
self-su ing. 

It ison account of the development of self- 
supporting churches and their co-operation with 
us that, two years since, the constituency of the 
Board was asked to treble the missionary force 
now in the, field, in order to fulfill within a lim- 
ited period the responsibility and the trust com- 
mitted to it, an advance in numbers certainly 
not greater than its advance in ability. It was 
suggested that the increased force should be 
distributed over our entire field, on the average 
of three ordained missionaries to every half- 
million of the unevangelized ; or, including men 
and women for woman’s work, in the proportion 
of an average of five missionary families to the 
half-million, or one to one hundred thousand in 
the foreign field. 

Let it be remembered that this is the foreign, 
not the home missionary method. Instead of 
six ordained missionaries to every four thous- 
and of the population, we ask for six to a mil- 
lion of souls, accessible, and capable, by the 
grace of God, of manly virtue aud womanly 
grace—souls for whom Christ died, and for 
whose acquaintance with his love we are respon- 
sible, 

But the world and some Christians smile 
doubtfully at the problem proposed—five fami- 
lies for the evangelization and radical change of 
life and character of a half a million of people, 
speaking another language, and of other habits 
of thought and lite. Why, what have they to 
do? Among nature-peoples they must reduce the 
native language to writing, regenerate it by the 
infusion of Christian ideas, publish the Scrip- 
tures in it, establish schools that men may read 
them, preach the Word in season and out of 
season, gather believers into churches and set 
them at work for Christ, introduce Christian 
literature, open institutions for the training of a 
native agency of both sexes to take up and carry 
forward the work. Among civilized races the 
work is, in some respects, different, and even 
more difficult, but the problem is being solved at 
every miszion station around the globe ; in Tur- 
key, India, Japan, and soon in China and Africa. 
With God all things are possible. It is evident 
that these stations must be sustained for a term 
of years till Christian institutions are well 
established, and that missionaries will still be 
needed for higher education, and for advice and 
counsel, till hundreds of native churches shall 
be gathered around central stations. 

While expenditure for a given work becomes 
less and less with the growth of what we have 
called the accessible and receptive class, we 
have no thought of making our foreign missions 
self-supporting, We would not deprive our 
churches at home of the choicest means of grace. 
We would rot load down native churches that 
have everything to do for themselves— churches 
to build, pastors to support, schools to sustain, 
evangelists to send out, with the support of 
American missionaries, Nor would we have the 
time and strength of the cultured men and wo- 
men we send out spent in tilling the ground, or 
in mechanical arta, for the sake of a livelihood ; 
nor would we have their lives exposed, witbout 
protection, to the inclemencies of a strange cli- 
mate, or the tender mercies of an inhospitable 
people. We would secure to our missionaries 
every facility to enable them to do their best 
work in the best way ; and, with this thought and 
purpose, and in the lightof the principle and 
method set forth in this paper, and in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the ‘‘ old Board,” we 
come and repeat the call for the enlargement of 
our operations, in keeping with the leadings of 
Divine Providence and the dictates of a wise 
economy of the SPER Seeaneen of the 
Church, 


crown. It was the thought in the discipline of 
the few that prevailed over the many. Every 
acre of land that was wrested from the grasp 
of the local princes furnished supplies of men 
and means for the conquest of new territory. 
In the last great struggle, it was the beneficent 
rule of Sir John Lawrence, the profound re- 
spect and admiration he had inspired in the re- 
cently conquered Sikhs of the Punjaub, that 
turned the bravest foes into the most faithful 
allies, that kept the peninsula from , being swept 
by a ruthless foe from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and saved one-fifth of the human race 
to the influence of Christian missions. Chris- 
tianity can only prevail over the hundreds of 


The world must be won for Christ, as India — 
was won bya handful of men for the British | 












cess of foreign missions is no longer the dream 

of the enthusiast, but the legitimate end of. well- _ 
considered effort, and that, too, within s com- 

paratively limited period. Ifthe same spirit of 

self-denial and personal sacrifice for the cause 

were to inspire the hearts of believers at home 

that already finds illustration on many a foreign 

mission field, we should hear less of the want of 

men and women, and more of the triumphs of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 








Science, 


THE DEEP SEA EXPLORATIONS OF 
THE “TALISMAN.” 


BY PROF. A. 8. PACKARD. 


THE official report by M. A. Milne-Edwards, 
of the last expedition of the “Talisman,” has 
been published and lately received in this coun- 
try. The expedition of 1883 was divided into 
several distinct steps, the aim being to examine: 
1, The Coast of Africa as far as Sencgal, then the 
shores of the islandsof Cape Verde, of the 
Canaries and Azores, and, finally, to examine the 
Sargasso Sea and study its surface fauna as well 
as the nature of its depths. 

In one of the first trials on the coast of Spain, 
the “Talisman” party found an accumulation 
of dead shells, having the aspect of the pliocene 
fossils of Sicily, and among which M. Fischer 
recognized Cypridina islandica and Mya trun- 
cata, which are common in boreal seas and 
do not live south of England. They were associ- 
ated with some Mediterranean or pliocene shells, 
Off the coast of Morocco and the Sabara were 
found, at the depth of 500 to 600 meters, numer- 
ous fishes (Macrurus, Melanocephalus, Hoplo- 
stethus, and Pleuronectes), crustaceans such as 
certain undescribed shrimps with an enormous 
rostrum, pointed like a sword, which was named 
Pandales ; other shrimps of the genera Penaeus, 
Pasiphaea, some small crabs (Htalia, Portunus 
and Oxyrhynchus), some red Holothurians, ex- 
amples of the soft-shelled sea-urchin (Calveria), 
which formerly lived in the chalk formation ; 
also many large-sized sponges, some in the shape 
of an enormous chapeau (Askonema), the others 
lamellated (Farrea), the others more or less 
globular. 

Deeper down, toward 1,000 and 1,500 meters, 
fishes abonnded; there were still Macruri, to 
which may be added species of Bathynectes, 
Coryphenoides, Malacocephalus, Bathygadas, 
Argyropelecus, Chauliodus, Bathypterois, with 
fins transformed into tactile appendages (B. 
longifllis), Stomias, Malacostecus, with the skin 
of an intense biack, and with phosphorescent 
jugal plates, Alepoc2phalus, etc. Al] these fishes, 
on arriving at the surface, were dead, the gas 
was separated from the blood, so as to produce a 
sort of froth, and many of them were deformed 
by the enormous distention of their swimming 
bladder. The species of this group, which in- 
habit the abysses of the sea, have a special 
aspect, and are readily recognizable. Their skin, 
covered with a very thick coat, never has lively 
colors ; it is grayish, or of a velvet black, and the 
scales are not very solidly attached; the muscles 
are not thick, and are of a soft consistence; 
their bones are soft and have a spongy struc- 
ture; their mouth is usually large, and armed 
with sharp, hook-like teeth. Most of these fishes 
live in the ooze, or at its surface. All that 
were observed by the “Talisman” party had 
normally developed eyes, whose mode of action 
in a medium completely obscure would be diffi- 
cult to understand, if it did not find its explana- 
tion in the existence of phosphorescent plates, 
or of a covering of luminous slime, which can 
shine at a certain distance. In the black Ma!a- 
costecus these plates are situated at the eyes; in 
other species, they are disposed in lines on the 
lateral parts of the body. 

The Pandali have given place to the Hetero- 
carpus, with the carapace furnished with pro- 
jecting edges ; to species of Penwus, whose pos- 
terior feet resemble antenng, and to enormous 
shrimps of a blood-red color, and with extremely 
long antennw, which were previously unknown, 
and should be placed in the genus Arista. 

These crustacea were common, and several 
times they were caught in such abundance that 
the cook claimed his share of them, The 
Nephropsis appeared at this level ; they are blind 
crustacea, which externally resemble some kinds 
of crayfishes, of a coral red, Their geograph- 
ical distribution seems to be very extensive ; for 
they have been found on each side of the Atlan- 
tic, in the Antilles, while a Chinese species, which 
seems to be identical, at least very near, has been 
dredged at a great depth near the Andaman 
Islands. 








The Pentacheles and the Polycheles, whose 
eyes are atrophied, conceal themselves in the 
ooze, only extending their long, slender pincers 
adapted to seize their prey. They alone represent 
in actual Nature the Eryons, so common in the 
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of great size, heretofore peculiar to Arctic and 
Antarctic seas. A very large Lithodes was 
dredged by the ‘‘ Talisman,” under the tropics, at 
the depth of 900 and 1,000 meters. This species, 
distinct from all others yet known, has been 
named Lithodes tropicalis, There also occurred 
several crustacea of the group Galathem, whose 
eyes are transformed into spines. 

The sponges are extremely common at the 
surface of the bed of this part of the ocean. Most 
of them, as well known, have a silicious skeleton. 

Several species of the beautiful Rosella and of 
Holtenia were found living in profusion. Their 
long hairs of white silex are buried in the mud, 
and the sponges, with a form like a rounded 
vase and a narrow orifice, project above the 
mud. They were especially numerous between 
900 and 1,200 meters, ard at certain points they 
seem to form veritable beds. The Aphrocallistes, 
whose solid framework, composed of regular 
cells, affects the most elegant forms, and gives 
the appearance of a honeycomb, form extensive 
banks; they were found ordinarily associated 
with, and attached to, branching corals of the 
genera Lophophelia and Amphihela. 

The soft sea-urchins, such as the Calveria, 
become more numerous, and at 1,000 meters they 
probably live crowded together like the Echini 
of our shores. Some Holothurians, of the genus 
Loetmogone, and other species of the same fam- 
ily creep among them ; numerous starfishes, Ophi- 
urans and Brisingas are also associated there. 
Otherwise the fauna changes according to the 
nature of the bottom, and where the mud gives a 
foothold to the polyps, we find in these new con- 
ditions a different population. 

Off Cape Ghir and Cape Noun, under the 30th 
parallel, at 120 miles from the shore, the ‘‘ Talis- 
man” explored, for several days, a very regular 
bank, whose depth only varied between the nar- 
row limits of 2,075 to 2,800 metres. It was on 
this same bank that, on the 2d of August, 1882. 
the “* Travailleur” brought up in its nets the 
singular fish described by M. Vaillant under the 
name of EKurypharynz pelecanoides, associated 
with » great number of new or rare species. This 
year two specimens of Eurypharynz have been 
captured, one at 1,050 meters and the other at 
1,400 meters, on the bottom of the reddish ooze 
west of Morocco, Similar banks, but less rich, 
had been already explored by the *‘ Taliwman” 
on the Morocco coast, off Rabat, between Cape 
Blanc, northerly, and Cape Cantin, a little be- 
fore the arrival of the ‘‘ Talisman” at Mogador. 
These were found again under the 24th parallel ; 
also off the Arguin bank. At this depth, the 
fishes were represented by some very rare 
species, such as the Melanocetus Johnsoni, which 
had been as yet known only by a single exampl 
found floating on the water by fishermen near 
Madeira. With its enormous mouth it conld 
awallow a fish considerably larger than its own 
body, and its prey would lodge in a sac which 
hangs below its abdomen. The first ray of the 
dorsal fin ia developed intoa true tactile appen- 
dage, recalling that of the anglers, and serving 
the same purpose. Some Bathytrochtes, a 
Slomias with phosphorescent plates, several 
Malacostei and some Halosaurus live also on the 
same oozy bottom. Many crustacea, new 
science, were here dredged,and belonging princi- 
pally to the group of Galathee of the genera 
Gawthodes, Galacantha, and Elasmonotus, whose 
eyes, deprived of any cornea, are covered with 
an orange colored pigment, and should be use- 
leas for vision. With them were dredged several 
new kinds of mclluscs, among them a Dentalium 
of large size (D. Parfaiti) anda Phaladamija. 

Between Senegal and the Cape Verde Islands, 
the bottom, at a depth of from 3,210 to 3,655 
meters, consisted of a greenish mud rich in 
life. Some of the animals found there did not 
differ from those found on the bank situated at 
the depth of 2,300 meters. 

Others presented peculiar characteristics, 
These were fishes of the genus Bathynectes, Syn- 
aphobranchus, and Myrus, some Aristes, with 
bright colors and very like those at depths of 
from 1,000 to 1,200 meters, but with smaller 
eyes. Among crustacea were Pasiptaés, hermit 
crabs and Myride. Among molluscs were a new 
species of Bulla, and another gasteropod belong- 
ing to an unknown genus (Oocorys sulcata, Fis- 
cher) ; among Echinoderms were species of Clen- 
odiscus, Ophiurans, and species of Uphiomu- 
sium, 

Between St. Antoine and St. Vincent, the 
fauna surpaseed in richness any regions previ- 
ously explored. July 29th, at a depth of from 
450 to 600 meters, the dredge came up at the 
end of an hour, charged with more than a thous- 
and specimens of fishes belonging mostly to the 
genus Malacocephalus; with more than 1,000 
Pandali, 500 amphipods, with long feet, a new 

pecies of Nematacarcinus, 150 Pasiphae spotted 
with red, large carmine-red Aristes, and many 
other forme. 

The Sargasso Sea was then visited, and deep- 
sea soundings made, to ascertain the nature of 
the bed of that part of the ocean. From Cape 





Verde, the ocean gradually deepens toward the 
25th parallel, when it attains a depth of 6,267 
meters ; but it gradually rises toward the Azores, 
and, under the 85th parallel, it is not over 3,175 
meters deep. These results are far from being 
in accord with the indications on the charts of 


the Atlantic Ocean recently published, where the 
curves of depth give very considerable inequali- 
ties. 

Whenever soundings were made, specimens of 
a very fine ooze were formed of fine particles of 
pumice, mixed with globigerina, when brought 
up. This ooze, at first reddish near the Cape 
Verde Islands, afterward became of an almost pure 
white. Each time the dredge turrowed the sur- 
face of the sea-bottom, it was more of less filled 
with fragments of pumice stone and of volcanic 
rocks, It would seem as if there were, more than 
a league under the sea, a great chain of volcanoes 
parallel to the African coast, and of which the 
Cape Verde Islands, the Madeiras, the Canaries 
and the Azores were the only points of emer- 
gence. 

The submarine fauna there is scanty. To the 
stones were attached Brachiopods (Discina 
Atlantica). A blind Fusus (Fusus abys- 
sorum), and a new genus of Lamellibranchs 
(Pyqotheca fragilis), a8 well as several Plearo- 
toma, occurred, Some crustacea, such as hermit 
crabs (Pagurus pilimanus), which lodge in colo- 
nies of Epizoanthus, and which have already been 
dredged on the African coast, some amphipods 
of the genus Nematocarcinus, Holothurians, of 
the group of Elpidia, of which one species was 
new, Asterians, Opbiurans, and rare corals, 
scarcely indemnified the party for the time given 
to dredging at such great depths. 

It was only toward the north limits of the 
Sargasso Sea, near the Azores, where the depths 
are of 3,000, 2,500 and 1,400 meters, that our 
collections became abundant. The Llth of 
August, at 2,500 to 2,900 meters, the *‘ Talisman” 
party captured the giant of the family of Schi- 
zopodes—a (uathophausia, of a blood-red, 
measuring almost 0.25 millimeters in length and 
meriting well the specific name of Goliath, 
which has been applied to it. In the same 
dredge with this crustacean was found a fish of 
the group of Stomias, with lateral phosphor- 
escent plates, Further on, at 1,500 meters, several 
inolluses of unknown species (Scaphander, 
Pleurotoma avd Oocorys), the Dentalium 
ergasticum, and a great variety of crustacea, 
Holothurians, Asterians, %phiurans and other 
Echinoderms, contrasied with the penury of the 
preceding days, 

After visiting Fayal, the “Talisman” explored 
the uneven volcanic bottoms of the passages 
between the Azore Islands, making several suc- 
cessful hauls at the depth of 1,250 meters. Some 
fishes, large red Aristes, Helerocarpus, Galateas 
of the genus Diptychus, a squid (Cirrhoteuthis) 
peculiar to Greenland, Actinias, whose edges 
close together like a bivalve, many star-fishes, 
specimens of Lophohelia, with their usual retinue 
of Mopsea, soft sea-urchins (Calveria), large 
and beautiful Holtenias, recalling the dredgings 
some weeks previously off the coast of Morocco. 

Ata little distance from St. Michel, the de- 
clivity of the sea-bottom is very rapid. Some 
hours after our departure, our sounding appa- 
ratus already indicated almost 3,000 meters, and 
some of the species found on the plateau situated 
west of Cape Ghir were brought up. Among 
others, some large Holothurians, of an amethys- 
tine color. On the following day the depth was 
4,415 meters, and for four days after it continued 
to be about the same, 4,060 meters the 24th, 
4,165 the 25th, 4,255 the 26th. 

The very large fishes of the genius Macrurus, 
which had been brought up during the expedi- 
tion, also occurred here. They differed from those 
of lesser depths. The Scopeli and Melanoceti 
were also here associated. Some hermit crabs 
and Galatheas of new form ; some Crangons, with 
red eyes; a gigantic Nymphon of the genus 
Colossendeis ; some Ethusaa, different from those 
aJready known ; some Amphipods and Cirripedes 
represented the crustacea, 

But this abyssal fauna owed its special phys- 
iognomy tu the large Holothurians of strange 
forms which abounded; some whose length 
reached 0.65 millimeters, and whose violet colors 
were very intense, belonged to a new species of 
the genus Psychropotes, so remarkable from the 
existence of a very much developed appendage, 
ending behind the body, and resembling a 
queue ; others, of the genus Oneirophanta, were 
easily recognized by their pure white color and 
long appendages, which garnished the whole 
body. Others, of a delicate rose, carried on the 
back an erectile, fan-like membrane ; these new 
Peniagonas, like those found by the ‘Chal- 
lenger” at the greatest depths explored. Final- 
ly, large Actinians, some of which lived as par- 
asites on the Holothurians, some Hymenaster, 
Asterians, a Brisinga with few arms, some 
Ophiurans and a Crinoid, were found in the 
same situations. 

Aug. 27th, the sounding apparatus reached a 
depth of over 5,000 meters, and a new species of 
Newra, and different crustacea occurred with 
others previously dredged. More than fifty 
rosy Pentagonias were dredged, mixed with a 
less number of Oneirophanta, Archaster and 
Ophiomusium, attested the richness of this 
deep sea fauna. 

The bottom of the sea throughout this region 
is carpeted with a white ooze formed almost 
entirely of globigerines. Pumice and volcanic 
stones are mixed with it; but that which sur- 





prised us most was to find some pebbles polished 








and striated with ice at a distance of more 
than 700 miles from the coast of Europe. The 
distinctness of the striations could not allow us 
to admit that these pebbles had been trans- 
ported by currents, because they would never 
have rolled, and, besides, they lay at such a great 
depth, that the tranquility of the water there 
should be very great, to judge by the nature of 
the ooze deposited there. Their presence is 
probebly due to transportation by floating ice, 
which, during the quaternary epoch, advanced 
further south than in our day, and which, melt- 
ing iu the part of the Atlantic Ocean lying be- 
tween the Azores and France, let the stones fall 
on the bottom with the fragments of rocks torn 
from the bed of the glaciers, and which they had 
transported there. 

Aug. 30th, dredging at the depth of 1,480 
meters in the Gulf of Gascony, revealed polyps of 
the genus Lophohelia, with splendid Pentenni 
(P. Wynth Thompsoni), gigantic Mopseas, Gor- 
gonias, and corals, etc. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 
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Pastor WerzeL, of Mandelkow, printed a pa- 
per with the above heading in the Studien und 
Kritiken for 1883 (pp. 620—626), which does not 
appear to have attracted the attention that it 
should, 

As is well known, there are five chief theories 
(inter alia minora) that have been invented to 
explain the relationship according to the flesh 
of the brethren of our Lord to their Master. 
These may be enumerated under the following 
names: 1, The Helvidian, so called after its 
chief fourth-century advocate, which supposes 
them to have been his uterine brothers, the 
children of Joseph and Mary; 2, the Zpipha- 
nian, #o called after its chief fourth-century 
advocate, which supposes them to have been our 
Lord's step-brothers, the children of Joseph and 
an earlier wife; 3, the Hieronymian, so called 
after its fourth-century inventor, which sup- 
poses them to have been his cousins-german, 
sons of Alpbwus and the Virgin’s sister Mary 
(John xix, 25); 4, the Langeian, as it muy be 
called from its inventor of our own day, which 
also supposes them to have been his cousins- 
german, sons of Clopas, who is stated by Hege- 
sippus to have been Joseph's brother; and, 5, 
the Thvophylactian, so called after its eleventh- 
century inventor, which supposes them to have 
been both his brothers ani cousins, the actual 
sons of Joseph by a levirate marriage with the 
widow of his brother Clopas. 

The last three of these theories as a class stand 
over against the first two, inasmuch as they pre- 
suppose the identity of the sons of Alphwus with 
our Lord’s brethren, whereas the first two dis- 
tingnish them from one another. They are, 
therefore, properly known as the Identity hy- 
potheses. The arguments by which the Identity 
hypotheses are supported are drawn from a 
variety of sources. But it must be admitted 
that no one of them can possibly be defended 
unless it be allowed that Clopas and Alpheus 
are but two names for the same man. For, the 
hinge on which they, one and all, turn is the 
identity of the names assigned in the gospels to 
the sons of Alphwus and the Lord’s brethren 
alike. But, as a matter of plain fact, the New 
Tesvament tells of only two sons of Alphwus, 
—James (Matt. x, 3; Mark. iii, 18; Luke, vi, 
15; Acts i, 18), and Levi or Matthew (Mark, ii, 
14). And the first step in gaining more, to 
aecord with the list of Matt. xiii, 55, Mark vi, 3, 
turns on identifying Alpheus with Clopas, and 
thus the James of Alpheus, of Matt. x, 3, with 
the James of Mary, of John, xix, 25. Again 
with the supporters of the Hieronymian theory 
the sole evidence of the cousinship of the sons 
of Alpheus to our Lord turns on his identifi- 
cation with Clopas (xix, 25). Without this 
identification, indeed, the Identity hypotheses 
cut but a sorry figure. It has been usual for 
their supporters to claim, therefore, that the 
two names were the same—but diverse translit- 
erations into Greek of the one Aramaic name 
*pbn. And it has been usual for critics to 
allow this claim as probable and natural, 

It is just here that the investigations of Wet- 
zel become important. The object of his paper 
is to deny the possibility of Clopas having arisen 
from ‘DSM, and thus disprove the identity of 
the two names, and so, constructively, of the 
two men represented by them. His arguments 
are apparently successful, and thus give the 
death-biow to the remnants of an old supersti- 
tion. 

He claims no less than that, as a representa- 
tive of ‘Don, KAwmac fails in almost every one 
of us letters, For example: 

1, The Greek «, in no known instance, is used 
to transliterate the initial Hebrew mM. Wetzel 
has examined some “half thousand” proper 
names in the LXX, and finds no instance of it. 
Initial M is most commonly represented by the 
smooth breathing, next by x, and next by the 





rough breathing, but never by *. Medial or 





final f is very rarely represented vy *. The 
only examples that Wetzel has found are: TaPéx 
for M3", in Gen. xxii, 24 ; Pactx for MDB, in 


II Chron, xxx and xxxv (but eluewhere Tac); 
Pacék for NDB, in Neh. iii, 6 (but elsewhere ba07, 


Ezra ii, 49, or ?eoo7, 1 Chron. iv, 12 ; Neh. vii, 
51). It is usually either entirely omitted or 
represented by x. Delitzsch, in a private let- 
ter, here quoted with permission, asserts that 
the only instance of « and M corresponding 
known to him is the word NTIDDON, KAePidpa 
(water-clock) ; and in this case the change is in 
the opposite direction, from *« toM. The same 
may be said of the example given by Winer 
(RWB., art. *‘ Alpheus,” p. 48) from the Phe- 
nician, in which :7$m=Assyrian, Hi-lak-ku>- 
K-/ixia, So that it remains true that the change 
of initial Hebrew NM into Greek « is at present 
without example; and this change, in any posi- 
tion, is excessively rare. It cannot be lightly 
assumed, therefore, in any case without real 
necessity. 

2. The other parts of the word are equally 
inexplicable. For instance, how shall we ac- 
count for the shrinking of the syllable $3 into 


the coundless «4? How, again, for the startling 
sub-introduction of the long vowel ~? Or, 
again, for 7 here, instead of 9, as in Alpheus? 
Or, again, for 4¢, instead of aivc, as a represent- 
ative of ‘'—? In short, he who maintains the 
identity of the two names, Clopas and Alpheus, 
must do something more than assert ir. He 
must point out the reason why the same name 
received such exceedingly diverse forms. Most 
certainly the burden of proof 1s upon his shoul- 
ders, and he must address himself to it or yield 
the identification. 

In order to strengthen his linguistic argu- 
ment, Wetzel adjoins a note from Dr. Delitzsch, 
confirming his conclusions, and asseriing that 
Alpbeeus 1s Hebrew, while Kiopas is Greek and 
identical with Cleopas (Luke xxiv, 18), both be- 
ing abbreviations of Cleupatros—a view which 
the Peshito had taken long ago. Dr. Delitzsch 
points out that he had, therefore, represented 
Alpheus, in his Hebrew New Testament, by 
‘DN, and Clopas and Cleopas alike by pidp; 


to which Dr. Riehm adds, in a note, tinat, ‘in ‘the 
first edition of the Hebrew N. T., they were also 
distinguished as “D9M and EXD), as, alsv, in 
the Peshito *D5n and xB 9p. 

The only refuge still open to thosa who would 
assert the identity of the two men apprars to be 
to take a hint from J. Lightfoot, aud look upon 
KAwrac, not as a transliteration of %25n, but as 


its Greek representative, just as Paulus was of 
Saul, Janneus of Johannan, Hegesippus of Jo- 
seph (‘Iwoy7v¢), Jason of Jesus, Menelaus of 
Onias, etc. This will carry them a very little 
way, however ; for (1) 1t is the merest assumprion, 
the groseest guesswork, and (2) KAwrac is not 
a corresponding sound to or even a faint echo 
in sound of “59M, or any name that Alpheus 


could represent, 7 

The present writer does not wish to leave the 
impression that, in his opinion, the Identity 
hypotheses needed an additional deathblow. 
Perched on the summit of a series of assump- 
tions, no one of which was anything but possi- 
ble, and yet the failure of any one of which to 
be actual was the destruction of the whole fab- 
ric—such as, in the Hieronymian form, that, in 
John xix, 25, the words are to be so punctuated 
as to make Mary the sister of the Virgin, though 
both the distribution of the kai-s and the eurious 
result of assigning to two sisters the same name 
forbade it, and, in the Langeian form, that 
Hegesippus is trustwi rthy in saying that Clopas 
was Joseph’s brother, and equally untrustwor- 
thy in saying that James was Clopas’s nephew 
—these hypotheses only stood firm in dream- 
land, a region where any combination appears 
natural and stable. But, whether needed or 
not, Pastor Wetzel has added an additional 
deathblow, with the effect, as he points out, of, 
in the scientific sphere, blowing a widespread 
error out, and, in the practical sphere, defend- 
ing the purity and holiness of marriage. 

WesTERN THEO. SEM, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 








Sanitary, 


SEWAGE AND ITS DISPOSAL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue great question of sewage disposal is one 
which vexed the English mind for at least 
twenty-five years before it became prominent 
here. The necessity of method earlier forced 
itself upon their attention, and led to a most 
thorough study by engineers of the sanitary 
preblems involved. It would be strange if, with 
all the advances in physics, chemistry and me- 
chanics, there had not been also some advance in 
methods of disposal. The fact that it must be 
gotten away, that it must be gotten away in a 
fresh state, or in twenty-four hours more or less, 
g0 as not to undergo fermentive and putrefactive 
changes amid households, is, no doubt, accepted 
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as an axiom. Most authorities also say that it 
must be conveyed through sewer pipes, and by 
water carriage, because all other methods involve 
so much in administration or expense, and have 
not proven remunerative. Manchester still clings 
to the pail system for a good portion of its popula- 
tion, although not claiming that the utilization 
is anything more than a relatively paying pro- 
cess, At the Health Exhibition there was @ fall 
model of all the extensive works, illustrating the 
mode of dealing with the midden material, and 
ashes, and how by sifting, heating, drying and 
shaking processes a yortable night soil could 
be made. Where the water conveyance system is 
adopted there is an increaing geen os to 
the need of having an air opening to the soil 
pipe of the house, and another between it and 
the outside trap leading from the sewer, so that 
air can float as well as water. The modes of 
securing clean sewer pipes, and so preventing 
sewer gas are also largely discussed. 

But the next question is how shall the flowing 
sewage be disposed of. Shall it pass upon land, 
and so by direct or intermitted irrigation be dis- 
posed of. Or shall it be passed into rivers and 
seas with the hope that it will sic transit to 
the ocean? Or shall the organic matter be some- 
how precipitated or disinfected or utilized, so 
that only the supernatant and comparatively 
pure liquid shall pass into the streams? Many 
aud various are the devices applied for the first 
method, Although it has many advocates, we 
have yet to find the first practical conductor of 
a sewage farm that claims it to be profitable. 
Our first and last testimony was: “If you have 
come to find money in sewage, we have only 
to say that utilization for profit is dead. 
All that cun be claimed is that it has some 
use, and that it can be thus handled with- 
out destruc.ive and annihilating loss to the 
city that wisely attempts it. We thiak 
that no more elaborate and at the same 
time business-like system can be shown than that 
for Birmingham in the works at Saltley. 

All the sewage of the city, including most of 
the storm-water, comes by a main sewer pipe to 
these works, ubout two miles out of city limits. 
As it comes near the main distributing reservoirs, 
a liberal quantity of milk of lime is constantly 
poured int» the stream. It then comes to large 
settling reservoirs constructed of cement, In 
these there is both the subsidence of gravity and 
that caused or aided by the lime, There are 
several reservoirs, 80 that one can be cleaned out 
while another is being used. Generally, also, two 
are in use in succession, the former retaining 
the thicker and more quickly-settled organic 
matters, while the overflow therefrom allows of 
another settling in a second reservoir, From 
this, the supernatant fluid, comparatively clear, 
flows off and finally goes to a small stream near 
by. Some of the coarser and drier part of the 
retained material is taken off to scows on a canal 
near by and delivered in the country at about 
enough price to pay for the expense of convey- 
ance. But the great bulk of this thick, semi- 
liquid sewage is pumped or carried by steam up 
into an elevated tank. From thence there gocs 
out an elevated board trough supported 
by wooden horse scaffolding, so arranged 
that men can move along it with push- 
ing shovels and aid the flow of the thick- 
ened sewage. This trough system is mov- 
able, so that the sewage can be allowed to 
flow out on any plot of land which it is thought 
best to use. Thus, from time to time, about 
eleven hundred of the twelve hundred acres have 
been fertilized. The sewage is generally dug in by 
men with boots to the waist, the coating of the 
sludge being about one foot deep. After being 
dug it is generally too soft to bear the weight of 
a heavy man. After a year or more of tillage it 
becomes more solid, but even yet must be plowed 
by steam plows, the weight of which rests on 
ro.dways, made between the lands or plots. The 
tillage is good, and the land, as a rule, produc- 
tive in grasses and root crops. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that about one-half of 
the privies have their contents disposed of by 
the dry method, which is well described in the 
Sanitary Engineer of Sept. 1st, 1881, by Engi- 
neer Boulners, and in the number of July 31st, 
1884. The person in charge is evidently an adept 
at his work, a first-class manager, and the town 
government in the hands of men who have long 
proved themselves capable of wise executive and 
financial oversight. The only embarrassment 
arises when you come to ask what is done in 
the heaviest storms, what was the cost of 
the works, and what are the running expenses. 
There are occasional times when the millions 
of gallons per day are so increased by storms 
as to make it necessary to let it flow direct 
into the stream adjacent. This seldom oc- 
curs; but would occur much more frequently 
here where rain storms are heavier, and where 
ice and frost would so often close up the ground, 
Indeed, in any American tonsiderations or com- 
Parisons of systems of surface irrigation or in- 
termittent filtration, the effects of heavy storms, 
of ice, of snow, and of cold, come so largely 
into consideration as greatly to disturb the in- 
ferences which might otherwise be drawn. The 
subsoil, which is gravelly here, is well chosen, 


cost of the works to be £336,000, and the rnnning 
expenses about £30,000 per year. Then there is 
another great limiting fact. The privy material 
from only about one-half of the houses of Birm- 
ingham goes into the sewers. It has been found 
impossible to compel all tenements and other 
houses to connect these with the sewers. There- 
fore, at large expense, the city has works in 
Montague Street, where this great bulk is han- 
dled by dry methods, 

A good description of this method can be 
found in the Sanitary Engineer. 

Birmingham, with its admirable administra- 
tion, and its fine location, and its wealth and 
growing industries, has been able to stand this 
heavy tax, and now that it has the system must 
do its best to make it finaacially bearable. It 
has the advantage that it does really remove 
the material, and the farm is conducted so as 
not to be a nuisance to those operating it, or to 
those adjacent. But any American city would 
have to look long and well, and allow for many 
other factors, before adopting this method. We 
have taken pains to look into details which can- 
not be repeated here, but should be slow to 
recommend either the Croydon method of surface 
irrigatiou, or this combined method of settling 
and sludge distribution, to any large American 
city. Itis a going inte the farming business on 
an immense and embarrassing scale ; and we be- 
lieve there are better methods cf disposing of 
town sewage. It is, to-day, doubtful whether a 
single system of land irrigation and sewage farm 
in England can be claimed as a financial success, 
unless it be that to which Col. Jones, of Wrex- 
ford, has devoted both his fortane and his rare 
executive and agricultural ability. 


fine Arts. 
THE FRAMING AND HANGING OF 
PICTURES. 


NuMERouSs requests have come to Tux INDE- 
PENDENT for suggestions as to the framing and 
hanging of pictures, and this article is written 
as a general answer, with the hope that it may 
be suggestive to others than those who have 
made such requests. 

There are three kinds of pictures that readers 
of this paper are likely to hang on their walls— 
engravings, photographs, and paintings. If, 
now and then, a chromo should be thought 
worthy of a place, almost any kind of a frame 
will do for it; unless it should be one of the 
really beautiful chromo cards, such as are made 
by Prang, Bufford, or Marcus Ward, for Christ. 
mas, Easter, birthdays and other sach special 
occasions; and for these, no frames are re- 
quired. The decorsive borders are all that are 
necessary. Now let us take the three classes of 
pictures, and consider them separately. 

Engravings, likely to be framed, are of three 
kinds: line engravings from steel or copper- 
plates, etchings and wood engravings; the last 
80 cominon, that we sometimes lose sight of their 
beauty for decurative purposes. Line engrav- 
ings have generally wide margins of whitepaper, 
most of which should be covered by a card- 
board mat of some neutral tint. The beauty of 
a fine engraving is sometimes iost, to a great 
degree, by leaving the staring white margin 
exposed, making a line of blank white that is 
sure to catch the eye and draw the atten- 
tion from the picture itself. Engravings 
made on a high key, with much white 
left in them, do not suffer so much from the lack 
of mat, but unless the general scheme of color 
decoration in the room is light, make an ugly 
patch of white on the wall. Their frames 
should be flat, and in their color there should 
be a thought both of the subject of the picture 
and of the general color of the wall decorations. 
Plain woods, in simple bands, relieved, perhaps, 
by the narrowest beading of gilt or silver, and 
without machine carving at the corners, are very 
effective and suitable almost anywhere. Gilt 
frames are better reserved for colored pictures. 
If the engravings are lettered, the frames should 
be large enough to take in the lettering. Where 
the name of the picture is printed beneath, the 
engraving is generally so large as to require a 
mat, in which case there may be an oblong 
opening cut in the panel, through which the 
name can be read. If the work is printed on 
India or Japan paper, there should be width 
enough between the work and the mat or frame 
to show a clear line of the white paper all around. 
Wood engravings, if small, and one possesses 
several by the same artist, may be grouped to- 
gether in a single paneling, beveled openings 
being cut to show each picture. Engravings 
such as are made for the magazines, if they can 
be obtained printed on India paper, are very ef- 
fective when framed in this way. If one can 
obtain a set illustrating a particular locality 
or some favorite story, or showing in black and 
white the most characteristic works of a great 
artist, they always make an interesting object 
when so framed. Etchings require only the 
simplest frames, and the suggestions made for 
steel and copper-plate engravings are equally 
applicable to them. 





and the locality such that all the sewage 
reaches the farm by gravity. We found the 


Photographs are not, in the highest sense, 
works of art. There may be in them much that 





isartistic, and family portraits possess a value be- 
yond estimate. They are at the best mechanical 
products, of which a clever photographer makes 
the best of his limitations, but of which he can 
never make anything absolutely beautiful for its 
mere art qualities. They may be framed much 
more elaborately than engravings, since their 
technique is something to be forgotten rather 
than to be brought out to its fullest expression. 
Frames or panels of rich colored plush, with 
light or even modestly carved moldings, are not 
too elaborate for photographs that for their sub- 
ject alone have interest enough to be made con- 
spicuous.. The margin may be expanded by a 
mat or panel of considerable width, if the sub- 
ject is of sufficient interest to warrant it. There 
are photographs not costing a dollar that can 
better bear a ten-dollar frame than an engrav- 
inz costing a hundred times that amount, A 
photograph will bear anything in the way of a 
frame, aud small photographs are better if they 
have no frame at all. Large photographs of 
paintings or statuary, or portrait photographs in 
which the background is dark, are effective with 
the frame so close to the picture that no 
margin shows at all; and large photographs of 
statuary are always better scen for having a 
wide, thick panel with a beveled opening, the 
bevel of which may be gilded or bronzed. Pho- 
tographs having no color of themselves, and no 
technical merit in the art sense of the word, may 
be framed with a regard for the associations they 
have, und with a view of making the frames a 
part of the color decoration of the room. 
Paintings are ordinarily of two kinds—those 
in oil and those in water-color. Oil paintings 
of landscapes, if bold in conception and rich in 
color, gain by deep moldings of rich gold and 
bronze. The scientific reason for this is, that 
the yellow of the gold brings out by comple- 
mentary contrast all the blues in the picture 
and all the deep greens into which the blues 
enter so largely, while the reflected lights from 
the burnished surface find their complementary 
contrast in the shadows of the composition, and 
the depth of the molding aids in the illusion 
of distance, More delicately-wrought landscapes, 
little bits of Nature, sketchy works in a high 
key of color, should have shallow frames, and the 
bronzes, or colored gold, make a more harmonious 
setting. In the design of the frame there should 
be some thought of subject harmony with the 
picture. One of the most ¢ffective frames that 
appeared in our last year’s Academy was a sim- 
ple gilded, rough-sawed board, over which & 
gilded natural brier was fastened. The picture 
was a hill-ide, covered with brambles and gorse, 
with rugged trees in the distance. In figure sub- 
jects like this harmony should also be especially 
regarded, If disregarded, the effect is ridicu- 
lous--as when a group of merry children is 
framed in a surrounding of palm branches with 
funeral urns at the corners, or ¢. group of monks 
chant their hymns under garlands intertwined 
with instruments of music and surmounted by 
the join: d masks of tragedy and comedy, Such 
instances were conspicuous in a recent exhibi- 
tion. Frames for portraits are generally too 
elaborate, and whcn the portraits are of full 
length, look like huge carved door-frames, as is 
notably the case in Huntington’s portrait of 
Mr. Hayes, in the White House at Washington. 
The idea of symbolism in portrait frames is 
absurd. The picture itself should leave nothing 
for the frame to doin this line. If a great dis- 
coverer is great enough to have a garlanded 
globe on his portrait frame, he is great enough to 
do without it. Accessory symbolism had its day 
when it was thought necessary to make Wash- 
ington with a scroll in his hand and his sword 
on the table, Jefferson unrolling the Declaration 
of Independence, Franklin with his kite and 
clectrical machine, and Morse inseparable from 
a telegraphic apparatus, This symbolism, carried 
out logically, would give us the portrait of the 
successful soap boiler among his vats, or of the 
affluent undertaker beaming upon a row of 
coffins. A nation ought to know the faces of its 
great men and women, and family portraits 
should be recognizable by the family and _ its 
friends at least. 

In regard to the hanging of pictures, there are 
a few cardinal principles that should not be lost 
sight of. Pictures are made to be seen, They 
should not be hung so higk that one has to 
stretch one’s neck to see them, A picture highly 
worked up in detail should be closer to the eye 
than a strong, broad composition, in which all 
parts of the composition are put in in masses, 
Family pictures should be confined to family 
rooms. The light on a picture should come from 
the same side as the light inapicture. Pictureson 
the line of sight should be hung flat to the wall , 
those above the line of sight may, for conven- 
ience of inspection, be tilted slightly forward. 
Large, heavy frames should never be tilted for. 
ward directly above sofas or chairs that are close 
to the wall, They always seem dangerous, It 
is not pleasant to have the consciousness of a 
two-hundred-pound man just over one’s head, 
and his whole body swung out of the center of 
gravity. Groups of pictures are only effective 
when there is harmony of subject, of color, and 
of fitness in the framing. Old paintings and 





hung in the dining-room, and care should be 

taken in theselection of subjects. The writer was 

once obliged to take his dinner with an Orien- 

tal executioner and a decapitated victim on 

one side of him, ani a lugubrious Christian 
martyr, by Max, on the other. It was almost as 
distressing as a crucifixion in a billiard room, or 
the death of Marat in a bath-room. It is not 
appetizing to have realistic pictures of dead fish 
in the dining-100m, nor does it add to the cheer- 
fulness of a parlor to give *‘The Death-bed of 
Abraham Lincoln” a prominent place. Glazed 
pictures should never be hung opposite a window, 
as they are sure to reflect the light disagreeably. 
Masonic certificates, certificates of membership 
in a missionary society, ere not pictures at all, 
no matter how much ornamented. They are 
purely persona] affairs, and should not be framed 
or hung at all. They interest nobody but the 
owner and his nearest friends, and are almost 
never ornamental, One should not be egotisti- 
cal in his pictures, any more than in his conver- 
sation. 








« J ° 
Missions, 

Presipent Kriiczr of the Transvaal Re- 
public, and Minister of Instruction, Du Toit, 
recently, while they were in Europe, visited the 
mission house of the Berlin Missionary Society, 
which has some flourishing schools in their 
country, and were warmly welcomed by the 
representatives of thesociety. President Kriiger 
expressed himself very much gratified at meeting 
with the Christian brethren of Berlin in their 
house, whence so many teachers had gone out to 
help his government with their fruitful labors 
for the spread of Christianity and the civiliza- 
tion of the country. He exhorted the brethren 
to preach and know only the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He had not sought the Saviour; bat Christ had 
sought him and found him, and he had since 
entertained the desire to be himself a preacher 
and publish the Gospel to his countrymen, But 
God had led him in other ways. His heart re- 
joiced within him to see those there from whom 
so many had gone to the Transvaal to declare 
the Saviour. Two of his children had been 
educated in the mission schools. The Berlin 
missionaries bad been of great benefit 
to the Transvaal nation, and he could as- 
sure his friends that this government would sup- 
port them sturdily, and remove all impediments 
from the way of their progress, Minister Du 
Toit, who had formerly been a preacher of the 
Reformed Church at Paarl, also made a few re- 
marks. 





....In China the people believe in degrading 
the gods when they neglect to answer their 
prayers, and in rewarding them when they 
promptly grant petitions. Here is a memorial 
which is said to have been forwarded to the 
Emperor recently by the great statesman, Li 
Hung Chang: 

“In the District City of Chien-an, the Temple of 

the ,God of War and the Temple of the Tutelary 
Deity are known to be very responsive to prayers. 
Last June, when a severe drought threatened to 
destroy the young corn, prayers were offered at the 
temples by the officials and gentry, and a refreshing 
rain fell at once. In July, after ten days of heavy 
rain, the water from the mountains came down in 
torrents, and the Luan river rose to such a hight 
that the town was in imminent danger. Prayers 
were again offered, and the waters fe)) immediately. 
Again, toward the end of August, the tuhabitants 
were terrified by the violence of rain, and once 
more clear weather was granted in answer to their 
prayers.” 
The memorial gocs on to ask the Emperor to 
grant the petition of the inhabitants to permit a 
tablet to be erected in each of the two temples 
as a “ recompenss to the gods,” 


...-The excitement in East Africa, among the 
tribes on the Shiré River, consequent on the mur- 
der of the powerful chief, Chipitula, is quieting, 
and the dead chief's villages, at last accounts, 
were passing into the hands of Ramakukan, the 
most powerful of Dr, Livingstone’s old servants, 
anda general conference of the tribe was about 
to take place with Captain Foot, British Commis- 
sioner, in order to arrange that traders and 
others passing into that part of Africa by the 
Shiré should receive safe conduct along the 
water-way upon payment of a moderate toll. 
The climate at Blantyre proves to be very 
healthy. In June the thermometer touched 
thirty.nine degrees. The missionaries were all 
enjoying good health. 


...»The Moravian missionary statement for the 
past year gives alist of 114 stations and out- 
stations, 282 missionary agents, 41 native agents, 
1,565 native helpers, 28,116 communicants, 16,551 
baptized adults, 29,964 baptized infants, and 
16,948 scholars in day schools. The receipts ag- 
gregate $87,245. There was a deficiency of over 
7,000, which has been reduced to a little more 
than $2,000. 


...-The Anglo-Chinese College, under the 
control of Young J. Allen, D.D., of the mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had 
175 pupils present for the examinations. Ten 
per cent, of them have professed faith in Chris- 





new ones almost always injure each other when 
hung close together. Few pictures should be 





tianity. Only one pupil bas withdrawn on ac- 
count of the religious influences of the Colleg 
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“School and College, 


A writer in the New York Zvangelist, 
speaking of the paucity of students in our col 
leges, suggests that many parents and some 
thoughtful young mcn are repelled from the col- 
lege course by the waste of time and the perver- 
sion of opportunities that are characteristic of 
college life. So much ball and boat and foot- 
race, and, privately, whist and poker, together 
with the bazing nonsense and crime, all fully re- 
ported in our papers, make the impression upon 
parents that the college campus, study-room and 
recitation-room, have not the atmosphere of 
business-like earnestness that is necessary for 
the development of the highest type of manhood. 
The young man who goes into business has very 
little time for set bali-mnatches and boat-races, 
or for hazing green clerks that may come into 
the establishment. And the proprietor of a 
business with 200 employés would scout the sug- 
gestion that he could not 80 control his men as 
to prevent their playful pranks from seriously 
intertcring with business, In our professional 
achools there is an earnestuess which is not seen 
in college circles, a difference which cannot be 
attriouted to the slightly increased age, but 
must rather be explained by the fact that the 
law student or medical student ‘‘means busi- 
ness,” as he did not last year in college. Among 
professional students there is little or no ball- 
playing and boat-racing ; for, though they need 
exercise and relaxation as much as they did 
when in college, they are now more in earnest, 


....An English critic, speaking of Eton, says 
that if there is no place of education which puts 
such a stamp upon its best wares, and where the 
industrious can be so well taught, there is, also, 
no place where the ordinary or the idle boy can 
learn 60 little. Perhaps the samo might be said 
of aome famous schools on this side the water. 
He also says that the parent, who, because of 
limited means, can send a boy only to a day 
school, secures one advantage which English- 
men, in their admiration for the public school 
system, are apt to undervalue, The boy remains 
under the softening, purifying influence of the 
home atmosphere, and of the society of mother 
and sisters; and though he misses some of the 
vigorous lite of a public school, he escapes some 
of ita moat serious moral dangers. ‘hese dan- 
gers are such as cannot be freely spoken of; 
and are, for that very reason, perhaps, unduly 
ignored, But their reality and their gravity 
none who know public school life well can affect 
to doubt; and it is something in favor of day- 
school education that it gives protection egainst 
such dangers during the years when youn. na- 
tures most need it. 


... The trustees of the Slatir Fund for the 
Education of Freedmen recently held their 
anuual meeting in thisciiy. Those present were 
ex-President Hayes, president of the board; 
Chief-Justice Waite, the Rev, Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
the Rev. Dr. Boyce, Daniel C. Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, John A. Stewart, 
William E. Dodge and William A. Slater. The 
general agent, the Rev. Dr. Havgood, presented 
his annual report. The sum of $33,000 had been 
distributed in various amounts, the largest ap- 
propriation being $2,000. In all cases the trustees 
of the Slater Fund expect that manual train- 
ing in some form will be made an essential part 
of the education which is given by the schools 
which they aid, and the report showed in a 
satisfactory manner the results of this policy. 
The trustees voted to allot #40,000, in addition 
to an unexpended balance of $7,000, for the 
assistance of the selected institifiions during 
the ensuing veer. Ex-President Hayes paid a 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Slater, who died in 
May last. 


....At the revent opening of Columbia Col- 
lege, several young women applied for admis- 
sion to the course laid down for them last year. 
Four girla pavsed the examinations last year, 
having continued their studies. There were 
three more among the new candidates. 


...-The collection of books and rare pam- 
phiets left, by the late Senator Anthony, to 
Brown numbers over 5,000, and is said to be 
without a rival of its peculiar character. 


...-Lane Seminary has a junior class of 
twenty-three, the largest the institution has re- 
ceived in forty years. 


....A statue in bronze of Johu Harvard is to 
be unveiled on the 28th on the University grounds 
at Cambridge, Mass. 


...«The College of Dental Surgery of the Um- 
versity of Michigan graduated twenty-five in its 
last class. 


...»Purdue University, Indiana, reports a 
freshman class of 64 and a total attendance of 
185. 


...eThe University of Virginia has received 
in donations since the War the sum of $917,000. 


...-The library of Columbia contains 60,000 
volumes, 10,L00 having been added the past year. 


...- Rutgers College is reported as prospering 
under the administration of President Gates. 





P evsonalities. 


A HANDSOME tablet and portrait medallion 
has been placed in the Channing Memorial 
Church (Unitarian), at Newport recently, in 
memory of the late Rev. Charles T. Brooks, the 
first minister of the society. The work was exe- 
cuted by Augustus St. Gaudens, of this city, and 
bears the inscription: ‘In sacred memory of che 
first and beloved minister of this society, Charles 
Timothy Brooks. Born in Salem, June 20th, 
1818. Died at Newport, June 14tb, 1883. His 
pastorate extended over thirty-seven years. A 
persuasive preacher and eminent as a scholar 
and poet, he was siill more distinguished for the 
simplicity and purity of his character, his child- 
like faith in God and never-failing charity 
toward his fellow-men.” 





...-Auber professed a great dislike of the 
country. He never went out of Paris but once, 
when he theugbt himself bound to accept an in- 
vitation from Napoleon LI to Compiegne. 
“The country!" he cried. ‘It is the conserva- 
tory of caterpillars and broken bottles!” Adding, 
in his batred of everything : ural that was not of 
the opera comique pattern : ** Lc is also the nurs- 
ery of rheumatism.” 


...*Poor Carlotta,” the ex-Empress Char- 
lotte, widow of the hapless Maximilian, has 
recently completed her forty-fourth year. ‘The 
ex-Empreas ia the sister of Leopold II, King of 
the Belgians and cousin of Queen Victoria. She 
resides at the Palace of Lacken, in Belgium, 
and has been nearly seventeen years a widow. 
She is still deranged. 


..++Mvissonier has never made any attempt 
to conceal the low opinion he entertains of the 
ability of women. ‘‘It'’s no use talking, your 
Majesty,” he once blurted out to the Empress 
Eugenie at Compiegne: “Show me a she 
Raphael, or a female Rembrandt, or a female 
Meiasonier, and I'll change my opinion ; but not 
till then.” 


.... Victor Martin, who undertook to walk 
from Paris to Rome and back, within a given 
time, accomplished the feat in fifty days, less 
two hours, “and gained"--so0 save a Gallic con- 
temporary——-*' $1,000 from an Euglishman, Mr, 
William Thomson, an enraged wagerer.” Martin 
met with quite an ovation on his return. 


..»- While at Ems Kaiser Wilhelm kindly en- 
tertained a little deputation of English girls, 
headed by their instructress, a French lady, 
whose school is at Bonn. The audience was 
granted for the purpose of receiving from each 
of the young ladies a bouquet of flowers and an 
expression of their good wishes. 


....Mr. Charles Gordon Green, formeriy of 
the Boston Post, whose eightieth birthday was 
celebrated lately, is, with the exception of George 
Sweet, the oldest editor in Boston in point of 
service and years. He began his duties when 
seventeen, 


.. George W, Curtis is now about fifty-six 
years old. His’ hair and English whiskers are 
silvery white, and well frame his intellectual 
features. Mr. Curtis hives very quietly and 
plainly in a small cottage at West New Brigh- 
ton, 


....Rear-Admiral Luce, who now commands 
the North Atlantic fleet, will take charge of the 
Naval School of Application, which is to be 
established on Coaster’s Harbor Island, New- 
port, in the Fall. 


....-Tbe Newburyport family of the Arctic ex- 
plorer spell their name Greeley, and the Lieu- 
tenant also is said to write it so ; but the Govern- 
mont officials insist on spelling it Greely all the 
same, 


...-President Arthur’s state dinners, last Win- 
ter, are said to have surpassed those given by 
any of bis predecessors in costliness. The nine 
he gave last season averaged $800 each. 


....Prof. A. G. Bell is a son of Alexander 
Melville Bell, of Canada ; and before he invented 
the telephone, he had devoted his life to a study 
of the voice and acoustics, 


....The venerable Alvan Clark, the telescope 
maker of Cambridge, Mass., though eighty years 
of age, is hale and hearty, and works regularly. 


....The two hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the illustrious Corneille was celebrated 
in France, on the lst of October. 


....Mrs, Ticknor, the widow of the historian, 
George Ticknor, bas just celebrated her eighty- 
fourth birthday at Newport. 


.... Mr. George W. Cable will give another 
course of his readings during the coming Fall 
and Winter in this vicinity. 


. ..Some one describes the grave of Thaddeus 
Stevens as *‘covered with grass and weeds a 
foot high.” 


....BSir Julius Benedict has been elected a 
member of the Savage Club of London. 


....A son of Ex-Governor 8t. John is a Gov- 
ernment clerk in Washington. 





Pebbles. 


....Put up at auction—The prices. 





...-When betrothed lovers sing, it is music by 
the banned. 


....When the Vassar girls wants to swear they 
say “buy gum.” 


....A justice’s pantaloons can hardly be called 
breaches of the peace. 


....When aship weighs anchor she probably 
has steel yards to do it with. 


....There is a running horse called ‘Spiral.” 
Wonder if it belongs to the shirt-svud? 


....An Englishman upon hearing the cack- 
ling in a poultry yard, exchimed: ‘Oh! this is 
really henchanting !” 


....A small boy, who slid down a tree pretty 
fast, and blistered the skin of his hands, said: 
**T guess I don’t yearn for a hotter climb than 
this.” 


...“*What is the big corner in pork I hear 
about?” asked Laura, across the cheery tea-table. 
‘The big corner in pork,” replied Tom, “is the 
bam.” 


.... Professor (to class in mineralogy): ‘‘ Can 
you recall a mineral occurring in the liquid 
form?” Philosophical Student: ‘* Milk ; because 
it comes in quarts!” 


.... Will Mrs, Lockwood, candidate for Presi- 
dent, admit that she is thirty-five years old? If 
80 she will admit what no woman ever did; if 
not, she is ineligible for the office. 


..+'* Fish?” asked the waiter of a country 
visitor at a seaside hotel. ‘‘ Wall, I dunno,” 
was thereply. ‘‘ Wait till I get suthin’ ter eat, 
and then ]’li talk with yer about goin’ fishin’.”’ 


....Ata Sunday-school in this city, a teacher 
asked a new scholar, alittle girl, what her name 
was, She replied: ‘Helen French.” An urchin 
in an adjoining seat sang ont: ** What is it in 
English?” 


...- Said an astronomer to a bright-eyed girl, 
when talking of rainbows: ‘ Did you ever see a 
lunar bow, miss?” ‘I have seen a beau by 
moonlight, if that is what you mean,” was the 
sly rejoinder. 


...- Mother: “I am afraid Mr. Crisscross is 
not serious in his attentions.” Daughter: “He 
is awfully bashful, you know. But he is offer- 
ing bimself piecemeal. Last night he wanted 
me to take his arm.” 


..-"*Are you looking over the range of 
prices?” asked a customer of a stove dealer, who 
was studying the market reports. ‘No; not 
exactly that,” was the reply. ‘‘ But Iam looking 
over the price of ranges.” 


....-What is more awful to contemplate, said 
the lecturer, glaring about him, ‘‘than the re- 
lentless power of the maelstrom?” And a hen- 
pecked looking man in the rear of the building 
softly replied. ‘‘ The femalestrom,” 


.-»»Mary had a little jam— 
Twelve tumblers in a row; 
And everywhere that Mary went 
Her key was sure to go. 


She left it in the lock one day, 
Which made her brother laugh ; 

He called his chum, they scooped the jam, 
And shared it half and half. 


...“*Uncle William, how’s rents up your 
way?” he asked of an old colored man who was 
sauntering around the market. ‘‘ Rents, sab! 
Rents! Does you mean rents of houses?” 
“Yes.” ‘Wall, sah, I doan keep no track of 
‘em 'tall.” ‘‘But you live in a rented house?” 
“Yes, sah; but when de landlord begins to 
percolate aroun’ fur his rent I pulls out an’ finds 
another cabin. It's a heap cheaper to move dan 
to augify wid a landlord about wheder rents am 
up or down.” 


..-.The other evening quite a chill was in the 
air, and George ventured out on Sixth Avenue 
with his girl. ‘:The night air is chilly,” he said, 
witha little shiver. ‘If you were more warmly 
clad I would ask you to have some ice cream ; 
but that thin muslin dress, and”— ‘Iam not 
at all cold!” the girl interrupted. ‘To be sure, 
I might have thrown something over my shoul- 
ders ; but, George, dear, think how warmly [am 
wrapped up in,you.” At this George’s fears 
gave way, and afew moments later a smartly- 
dressed waiter was deferentially inclining bis 
ear. 


....Erastus Wiman, the Canadian financier 
who lives on Staten Island, has given two hand- 
some public bath-houses to Toronto, which are 
situate] on either side of the bay, and labeled 
iu bold letters, ‘‘Wiman’s Baths.” The other 
day, as the British Association excursion was 
sailing into that city, one of the scientists dis- 
covered the sign. ‘ Ab,” said he, turning toa 
friend, ‘“‘I told you the Americans were an un- 
educated lot.” ‘‘Why so?” returned the other, 
in amazement. ‘Don’t you see those signs 
there? What an atrocious way to spell ‘‘wo- 
men’s!” 





Ministerial Register. 


BOSWELL, Jesse, accepts call to London, O. 

BROWN, J. BR. T., called to Pleasant Grove, Ga. 

CAREY, G. W., Liverpool, England, accepts call 
to Bay City, Mich. 

CONGER, O. T., D. D., called to New Albany, 
Ind. 

EDWARDS, J. R., Warsaw, Ind., called to 
Anthony, Kan. 

ELLIs, F. M., D. D., Boston, Mass., accepts call 
to Eutaw Place ch., No. Baltimore, Md. 

ELLISON, Danieu J., ord. at Bergen, N. J. 

HAWLEN'S, T. R., Doylestown, Peun., resigns. 

—, 8. K., accepts call to Jacksonville, 

la. 





LOUX, Epwakrp, called to Greenport, N. Y. 

MARSH, |. V., Holmesburg, Penn., resigns. 

MILLINGTON, W., Port Jervis, accepts call 
to Hamburg, N. Y. 

MOODY, R. B., Milford, N. H., called to 
Charicston, Mase. 

PARKER, B. G., removes from Reading to Potts- 
town, Penn. 

SMITH, 3. G., Passaic, N. J., resigns. 

SMITH, Marsuatt G., ord. at White Deer, 
Penn. 

STIDHAM, I. F., Columbus, accepts call to 
First ch., Cincinnati, O. 

TUMLIN, G. 8., valled to Adairsville, Ga. 

TOWNLEY, H. C., Watertown, N. Y., resigns. 

TUTLTLE, J. C., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 

WARDELL, E. L., ord. in Allowaystown, N. J 

WEDDELL, J. W., ord. in Chicago, Lil. 

WLLKINS, ANDREW, died recenuly at Rose, N. Y. 

YOUNG, G. B., ''ckamah, Neb., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLABEN, A. E., Crystal Lake, called to Pay- 
son, Lil. 

BALDWIN, F. W., Granby, accepts call to First 
ch,, Chelsea, Maus, 

BEACH, Davip N., Wakefield, called to First ch., 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 

BENNET!, Wiiuiam P., Ames, Ia., accepts call 
to Crete, Neb. 

BOWER, Amos W., E. Portland, accepts call to 
Zion ch., Portland, Ore, 

BURNELL, A. T., Steilacoom, W. T., resigns to 
give his full time to the principalsnp of 
the Normal Academy at same place. 

CHANDLER, Josepu, St. Cloud, Minn., accepts 
cail to Strawverry Point, La, 

DUNNELS, A. F., ord. in Central ch., Bath, Me. 

EDWAKDs, Ricuarp, Princeton, Li., res.yn8. 

EMERSON, F. C., Overlin Seminary, caiied to 
Orchard, la. 

FRINK, B. M., inst. in First ch., Shelburne, 
Mass. 

GARNETT, C. C., accepts call to Chesaning, 
Mich, 

HOLMAN, E. C., Third ch., Middletown, Conn., 
resigns. 

JONES, N. L, New Haven, Conn., called to 
First ch., Palmer, Mass. 

KASSON, F. H., accepts call to Tewksbury, Mass, 

LEE, ‘limoruy J., Winsted, Conn., resigns, 

LELAND, W11118 D., Boston, calied wo Pilgrim 
ch., No. Weymouth, Mass. 

LINCOLN, George E., Hartland, accepts call to 
Higuiand Station, Mich. 

NOYES, W. L., E. Artington, accepts call to 
Hartiand, Vt. 

ORVIs, G. M., Nevinville, accepts call to Win- 
throp and Quasqueton, La. 

PIKE, CLARENCE, ord. in Union ch., Salisbury, 
Mass. 

POLLARD, Grorae A., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
accepts cali to Union Grove, Wis. 

POND, Mitton G., ord. in Royalsvon, Masa. 

SCOT FORKD, Henry C., inst, in Osivet ch., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

STILES, Wriu1am C., accepts call to Third 
ch., St. Lous, Mo. 

TAYLOR, DAViD F., Rockland, Cal., begins 
work for the churches at Steilacoom and 
Lake View, W. T. 

THUKSION, O. B., Wolverine, called to Stan- 
dish, Mich. 

TOMES, Isaac N., Strawberry Point, accepts call 
to Big Rcck, Ia. 

WAERIL MAN, A. T., E. Tawas, accepts call to 
Ovid, Mich. 

WATERS, Otis B., Delhi Mills, called to Tipton, 
Mich. 

WIGHT, Amsprost 8., Mattawan, Mich., accepts 
call to Milan, Ill. 

WILLIAMS, T. P., Gilead, Me., called to Rich- 
mond, N. Y. 

WISE, D. W., ord. in Tonica, Ill. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

CLEMENS, J. J., Houston, Texas, resigns. 

GIBSON, Frepenicx,accepis call to St. George’s, 
Baltimore, Md. 

McGLATHERY, Wa., accepts call to South 
Middletown, N. Y. 

PAYNE, Wiiu1am, D.D., Schenectady, N. Y., 
resigns. 

PULFORD, Samuzt D., Platteville, N. Y., 
accepts call to Lancaster, W1s. 

SNEED, H. H., Chattanooga, ‘enn., accepts 


call to Mt. Sterling, Ky. a 


TARDY, A. J., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 
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Literature 


Tne prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work: 
for turther notice.) 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE SERVICE OF SONG.* 


WE have on our table several manuals of 
sacred song which have been reserved from 
the mass of ordinary publications for sep- 
arate notice. 

First among them is what we may call 
Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson’s crowning achieve- 
ment, the Laudes Domini, a masterpiece 
of mechanical execution at all events, dis- 
tinct, compact, flexible and manufactured 
with the skill and resource of .he Cen- 
tury Company. 

The ‘‘ Hymn and Tune Book,” has, with- 
in thirty years, come to be astriking feature 
of American Protestant worship, and Dr. 
Robinson, if not one of the earliest workers 
in the field, may at least claim to have 
stood among them, and to be the most un- 
flagging and productive of them all. 

Tue Plymouth collection, and the An- 
dover, not to name others, appeared earlier ; 
but the ** Songs of the Church,” was pub- 
lished by him in 1860. His extraordinary 
success began with the ‘‘Songs of the 
Sanctuary,” a compilation which possessed 
many mcrits, but owed its popularity for 
the most part to its taking compromise be- 
tween choir and congregation. It hit 
exactly the notch in which it has pleased 
American worshipers to stick fast the last 
twenty years, and became the text-book 
and stronghold of the wrong-headed notion 
that choirs and quartets are our only hope 
of good music, though the requirements of 
serious worship do impose on the congre- 
gation a duty to submit to a certain pro- 
portion of ‘* penitential psalms,” or con- 
gregational threnodies of the style of Mear, 
and its companion masterpicces of dullness. 
The ‘Songs of the Sanctuary,” was the 
supreme compromise between pious dull- 
ness and half culture, and both parties fed 
to the full off its table. 

It is hard to say whether the twenty 
years and more we had of this was any gain 
or not. It was a dreadful period in which 
the Churches worked hard to combine the 
ballot, the opera and the prayer-meeting into 
a service of sung, aud harder yet to satisfy 
themselves withit. The thing could not be 
done, and was bad in both of its elements. 
The choir singing had degenerated into 

quartets to be sung to an audience, and 
which were not the sort of music wanted 
in church. It became increasingly pretty, 
and in the same proportion bad. The dull 
measures assigned to the congregation were 
neither musical nor devotional. They broke 
down as song and gave no satisfaction as 
praise. 

Yet this was just what the Protestant 
Churches of this country were determined 
to have as the ofa media that should unite 
all perties ; and the ‘“‘Songs of the Sanctuary” 
was for those who thought thus the book 
of books. 

But Dr. Robinson began to doubt the 
perfection of his formula. The the congre- 
gational song which was coming into vogue 
with the ‘‘ Hymns and Tunes Ancient and 
Modern” was tuo sweet and too dignified 
not to catch an ear as quick as his. New 
opinion was growing up in the congrega- 
tions. Fora time there was great coufusion. 
One party wanted lifeand movement. They 
did not know the supreme importance, in 
church song, of the musical elements of 
Sweetness, seriousness and strength, nor on 











* Laupes Domini. A selection of Spiritual Songs 
Ancient and Modern, The Century Co 1884, lamo, 
pp. 620. 

LAUDENT OMNES. Hymns and Tunes selected, 
adopted and arranged expressly for Congregational 
Singing. By the Rev. Joun E. Topp, D.D., pastor, 
and WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, organist and conductor 
of the Church of the Redeemer. New Haven, Conn.; 
Russell Brothers: Boston, 16mo, pp. 76, 

ANCIENT CANTIOLES OF THE CHURCH, Compiled by 
8. Lasag. Biglow & Main: Royal 8vo, PP. 208, 

THE PagisH CHorr ANTHEMS. Edited by the REv. 
Cuas, L, HutcHuns, editor of “The Church Hymnal,” 
‘The Parish Choir,” etc. Vol. I, Anthems1-79. Pub- 
lished By the author, Medford, Mass, 1884, Royal 
8vo, pp. 468. 

SonGs oF PRAISE AND PRAYER FOR THE SUNDAY- 
ScHOOL AND SocraL Megtine, Compiled and edited 
by Cuarnies H. Bicuagps, D.D, Taintor Brothers, 
Merrili & Co, 16mo, pp, 222, 

SacRED Sones ror LITTLE StnGEns. A Collection 
adapted for primary classes in Sabbath-schools, 
Edived by Heten P. Bricgos. Ward & Drummond. 
16mo, pp. 77. 





what solid foundations sacred song must 
stand in rising to the high praises of God. 

But better ideas nave been coming in, 
and with them better music. The success- 
ive editions of the ‘‘Songs of the Sanctu- 
ary’ withess tothe progress. '‘ The Spiritual 
Songs,” without abandoning the old ground, 
weakened it. Less was left to the choir, 
more was given to the congregation, and 
the music given to the congregation was 
better in all ways. 

The work has now psssed into what we 
suppose is its final stage, and it has signal- 
ized the step witha revolution. In the 
Laudes Domini the old choir theory is aban- 
doned. Every hymn is wedded to a tune, 
and the musical selections leave little to be 
desired as far as quality and appropriateness 
go. 

The number of tunes is far too great, and 
has even increased on the ‘‘ Songs of 
the Sanctuary.” Six hundred and forty- 
seven distinct tunes are too many. Such a 
number make tbe collection an anthology 
rather than a manual. They might be 
reduced easily to two hundred and fifty. 


As it stands, the collection commands 
admiration. It is rich in all ways. It 
breaks over the limitations of schools, 
countries, eras. It contains songs, ancient 
and modern, German, French, Swiss, Ital- 
ian, Scotch, American, old English, and a 
large and effective addition of modern Eng- 
lish. It is compiled without affection on 
sound musical principles and from the best 
sources of sacred song. 

As to the hymns, Dr. Robinson has al- 
ways frankly subordinated mere literary 
considerations to the edification of the wor- 
shipesx. Laudes Domini shows a gratifying 
increase of attention to what Messrs. Stryker 
& Main call ‘‘ authorial data.” This gain 
is more real than apparent, since autho:s’ 
names are printed, not at the head or foot 
of each hymn, but merely in the ‘ Index of 
First Lines.” There is also an ‘Index of 
Authors,” which gives some brief particu- 
lars about each, but not the numbers of their 
hymns. This, surely, is a mistake; for any 
one who cares about authors at all will 
care to know what hymns they have writ- 
ten. The trouble of compilers jike Dr. 
Hitchcock and the late Dr. Hatfield was 
not wasted in giving an Index of Authors, 
with the numbers of tue hymns taken from 
each. This occupies but a page or two, 
and serves as a sort of summary of the 
whole book, from the biographical or y er- 
sonal (which is the most comprehensive 
and suggestive) point of view. From such 
a table any one can see at a glance who have 
contributed, and iu what proportion. Lack- 
ing such aid (as here), the reader must get 
at these facts, if at all, for himself, by a la- 
borious process. 

Laudes Domini does not show the tendency 
toward smaller collections. Including chants, 
it contains 1,181 hymns as against the 1,342 
in the same compiler’s ‘‘ Songs of the Sanc- 
tuary,” 1865, and 1,086 in his *‘ Spiritual 
Songs,” 1878. But the contents are modern 
inlarger degree. Dr. Watts, of course, leads, 
followed in orthodox manner by C. Wesley, 
Doddridge and Newton; but the last is 
beaten a little by Bonar, and nearly over- 
taken by Montgomery and by Dr. Neale, 
who supplies twenty-eight hymns, most of 
then from the Latin and Greek. Then 
come Kelly with twenty-six, and Ray 
Palmer with twenty-five. Taken all in all, 
the large majority are products of this cen- 
tury, and mostof these of the present gen- 
eration. Miss Havergal, Miss Winkworth, 
Miss Bosthwick, Mrs. Alexander, Bishops 
How and Wordsworth, Caswall, Faber, 
Monsell, Thring, Chandler, E. H. Bicker- 
steth, Sir H. W. Baker, Massie, Ellerton, 
Baring-Gould, and others of that ilk, are 
here in ‘goodly numbers. Here, also, are 
several American names as yet unfamiliar, 
if not now making their first appearance in 
a hymnal: Miss Lathbury, Miss Knowlton, 
the Rev. R. M. Offord, Mrs. J. P. Morgan; 
and two from the Canada Presbyterian 
book of 1881, previously unnoticed in this 
country. Here are five translations by the 
Rev. 8. W. Duffield, whose labors as a his- 
torian and critic of medieval hymns are 
already bearing noble fruit: among them 
(545) is a new version of ‘* Veni Sancte 
Spiritus,” which he has very lately trans- 
ferred from poor Robert II of France (it 
was his only title to fame) to Hermannus 
Contractus of Keichenau. 





Here, also, are some pieces of older date 
that will be new to most of those who nse 
this book: ¢. g., 551, by the great heresi- 
arch, Theodore Parker. This, however, 
may be in part atoned for to the truest 
Presbyterian by one of Kelly (587), which 
is as good—or asbad—-as new; for it would 
not be easy to find it elsewhere, though its 
date is 1809: 


“Come, behold a great expedient, 
God revealed in flesh appears. 
* * 


* * 
‘Tis a great, a gracious plan, 
Wounding sin, yet sparing man. 


“Oh! the wisdom of contrivance, 
On! the grace that shines therein ! 
God forgives without connivance,” 


etc. This antiquated style might have 
been spared. We, ourselves, would much 
prefer to sing Theodore Parker’s lines. 

There are, perhaps, too many cases of 
making two hymns out of one. The prac- 
tice has abundant precedents, but it is dan- 
gerous to try it with ‘‘ Abide with me” 
(219, 220). Modern congregations are will- 
ing to sing a long hymn through, when it 
is as lovely as this, and many would resent 
its being cut. 

More serious is joining two authors in a 
single hymn. There is little point in tag- 
ging Ken’s doxology tou Newton’s ‘ Bene- 
diction,” 170. 734 is an excellent transla- 
tion from Zinzendorf, vy Miss Bosthwick ; 
but 733 is the same, with a first stanza sub- 
stituted from A. T. Russell, and a couplet 
in each of the others from him or Miss 
Winkworth, This is mere carelessness. 
So 531 isa botched and mangled version 
(from the ‘*‘ Methodist Hymns” of 1849, a 
book infamous for this kind of work) of 
Beddome’s good hymn, 540. But cases of 
this kind are rare. The book, it is needless 
to say, is beautifully printed, and some 
copies are magnificently bound. 

Laudent Omnes, by the Rev. John E. 
Todd, D.D., and William E. Chandler, the 
organist and chorister ef the Church of The 
Redeemer, at New Haven, is a bold attempt 
to correct the fault we have named above 
of too many hymns and tunes. It con- 
tains two hundred and twelve hymns and 
eighty-seven tunes. In the case of sucha 
condensed manual it is useless to enumer- 
ate the regrettable omissions. The compiler's 
justification must be that his two hundred 
and twelve selections make a whole, and 
are the best for his purpose, which is ger- 
eral usefulness, inexpensiveness and evan- 
gelical or congregational adaptation. 

Dr. Todd has kept himself within 
strict lines as to standard hymns; and we 
venture to think that he has brought the 
experience of along and varied ministry 
into his selection. It would be difficult to 
find another collection, larger or smaller, 
which comes su near to containing all the 
hymns that a congregation wiil be sure tu 
sing ut least once a year, and so few that 
they never use, and compiled so as to 
cover the ground and meet the general uses 
of worship. The eighty-seven tunes, to 
which they are set, are, for the most part, 
as conservative as the hymns. Mear, Mar- 
low, and some of their dull associates, 
might have been omitted for the better 
music which has recently come into familiar 
use. Mr. Chandler’s thirteen tunes form 
nearly one-sixth of the whole, which, in a 
case like this, approaches the ratio of im- 
pertinence, especially when one reflects 
what might have been put in the place of 
these thirteen unoriginals. The two selec- 
tions arranged from the ninth Symphony of 
Beethoven are a further dilution of a theme 
which has already been done down 
to the lowest homepathic trituration. 
As to the tune introduced as an originai 
arrangement from Von Weber, it has been 
sung substantially in this formas long as we 
can remember. To achieve the really good 
design of this Congregational manual, the 
novelties it contains, and some five or six 
of the dullards, a score in all should be 
dropped and the gap filled with a few un- 
pardonable omissions like St. Michael, and 
some of the new and sweet congregational 
tunes of the recent English school. With 
a few such corrections, the volume would 
achieve its plan, which is excellent, and 
stand on the ground of its strong merits. 

The English Cathedrals have, in recent 
years, borne at leas: one good, fruit. They 
have given Protestant Churches something 
to hold its own against the grand musical 
settings of the Roman Catholic Masses. 





These compositions, as issued in sheets for 
choir use by Noyello, are in the noblest 
and best style, and from composers of the 
highest ability,and,in some cases,of genius. 
Mr. Lasar, well known in this country by 
his admirable work in connection with the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, has published 
a selection of these productions which can 
be used to advantage in our churches. 
They are arranged by topics beginning 
with settings for the Ze Deum Laudamus, 
and comprising others for the Benedicite, 
Benedictus, Jubilate, The Creed, Kyrie, 
Gloria, Gratias, Sanctus, Gloria in Excelsis, 
Cantate, Bonum est, Deus Misereatur, Ben- 
dic, Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. The 
music is by eighteen modern English com- 
posers, and is well selected and arranged 
in the order given above. It is a noble 
collection, and contains music rich in all 
the qualities of the truest sacred song. 
The words are the Ancient Canticles of the 
Church,and the kind of song to which they 
are set is the purest and most elevating 
that has been developed for the worship of 
God. The difficulty of mastering this 
music and bringing it into use in our 
churches is not as great as is commonly 
supposed, while the gain to the service 
would more than reward all the pains. It 
is not a kind of song that requires expen- 
sive artists for its execution. An enthusi- 
astic leader with a devoted chorus would 
not fail withthem. A better guide and a 
better compilation than Mr. Lasar’s, pub- 
lished by the Messrs Biglow & Main could 
not be desired. 

The Parish Choir Anthems, edited and 
published by the Rev. Chas. L. Hutchins, 
Medford, Mass., is primarily a series of 
publications, five a year, at fifty cents a 
year, or ten cents a number. One bundred 
and seventeen numbers are bound in a 
handsome royal octavo voiume, published 
by the author, and may be purchased te- 
gether or separately. The collection is 
miscellaneous as to authors and subjects, 
and unequal in inusical merit, though all 
may be commended as good. As a whole, 
itisa full, rich and useful collection of 
miscellaneous set pieces, churchly in form, 
devotional in character and musical in 
expression. 

Songs of Praise and Prayer (Taintor 
Brothers, Merrill & Co.), the Rev. Dr. 
Ricbards’s modestly introduced manual for 
Sunday-school and conference meetings, 
after considerable examination and use 
may safely be pronounced not only the 
best yet published, but a very close ap- 
proach to the ideal manual, particularly 
for the Sunday-school. The hymns are 
numerous and good. In solidity of evan- 
gelical content, seriousness and spiritual- 
ity, and in beauty, purity and finish of 
literary form, they are open to but little 
criticism, and leave almost nothing to be 
desired. 

The music is, for the most part, well 
chosen and well adapted. We regret some 
settings, as, for example, the departure, 
on page sixty-five, from the absolutely per- 
fect setting of the ‘‘Hymns and Tunes 
Ancient and Modern,” for ‘‘ I Need Thee, 
Precious Jesus.” The great thing is that 
the music is selected on the right principle. 
It is pure, sweet, strong, and really musical. 
The rhythm is marked and finished. The 
melodies do not straggle nor rise into un- 
practical ranges. And the whole, instead 
of being something totally unlike church 
music, is woven of the same elements and 
forms a proper introduction to the service 
of song, in the House of the Lord. On the 
score of simplicity and pleasing attractive- 
ness, and even popularity, we should say 
that Sunday-schools and leaders need look 
no further. 

Sacred Songs for Little Singers, by Helen 
P. Briggs (Ward & Drummond), is intended 
for primary classes in the Sunday-school. 
The hymns and music are compiled ou the 
principle of a finished simplicity. They are 
from the best composers and thoroughly 
musical. The principle of adaptation and re- 
arrangement of musical themes from distin- 
guished composers has been relied on too 
exclusively. A better result would have 
been reached by a freer use of simple songs 
composed for children, or suited for them. 
Monk has composed a considerable number 
which meet all the requirements of primary 
classes, and are, at the same time, musical 
gems. 
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RECENT FICTION. 


In the fifth collection of Stories by American 
Authors are some excellent old friends walking 
abroad again, Mr. Henry James's “A Light 
Man,” Mr. Millet’s “ Yatil,” with ite glitter of the 
spangles and rouge, Mr. Park Benjamin's re- 
markable ‘The End of New York,” and that 
neat little Summer sketch, ‘Why Thomas Was 
Discharged,” which George Arnold printed in 
the Atlantic, in 1868. The latter piece gives one 
the chance to note how little watering-place life 
varies with succeeding years; for the aspects of 
themonth at “ Brent Beech,” which Mr, Sals- 
bury and Mr. Charlie Burham enjoyed, were a 
seaside month twenty years ago, and yet it re- 
quires only some dog-carts, and a telephone, and 
a lawn-tennis court to be a this year’s picture. 
Mr. E. P. Mitchell's scientific extravaganza, 
“The Tachypomp,” closes the selections. (New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

We shall continue to respect, if necessarily, 
marvel at, Mr. Edgar Faweett’s ‘pretty talent 
and a great dea) of industry,” (to quote from 
our friend, Mrs, Candour) so long as he lays on 
the reviewer's table a society novel like Ruther- 
Surd, Itisa notably manly and forcible story, 
surpassing his ‘* Ambitious Women,” which 
stood for Mr. Fawcett’s best work of fiction until 
this appeared. Hutherfurd contains not mere- 
ly the author’s usual clever descriptions of social 
life in New York, effectively localized, and his 
neat studies of striking types of the New York 
man and woman, This new book goes deeper 
into the foundations of character and the ele- 
ments of human feeling underlying the smile or 
the sigh, Rutherfurd is a singularly somber and 
intense book... There would seem no way of 
avoiding that, when such an unhappy history 
as Adelaide Van Cortlandt’s 1s its thread. One 
lays it aside with a thoughtful forehead. Its 
lessons—for it has many—could not be taught 
otherwise. We have hardly met a more individ- 
ualized cluster of ‘ society people” than Duane 
Rutherfurd, Constance, Mra, Delancey, John 
Penrhyn and the mysterious Philip Romaine. 
The circle is a fascinating one to enter. Mr. 
Fawcett's style in his new story is more smooth 
and expressive than ever. The most emotional 
scenes were drawn with a perfect eye for effect, 
yet never with anything like the hysteria so 
common to workers in the same province. The 
interest from one chapter to the next never flags. 
Rutherfurd is, altogether, a very painful but 
powerful study. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. ) 

The Amazon is an art novel by one of the 

most admired and accomplished of Netherland 
authors, Carl Vosmaer, whose name is, neverthe- 
less, scarcely known in the English reacing 
world. We are glad to believe that this book— 
his first to undergo the test of translation for 
our benefit—is reckoned somewhat of a chef 
@ oeuvre, and, in further enhancement of its in- 
terests, Dr. Georg Ebers furnishes a preface and 
Mr. Alma Tadema a charming frontispiece. 
Herr Vosmaer is one of the main movers in the 
interesting ‘* msthetic revival” in Holland; and 
this story, redolent of the art and beauty of 
Italy, will pase in some measure as the expression 
of his creed in literature and his opposition to 
certain phases of the ‘‘ realism” of our time. The 
nearest English parallel to The Amazon, and 
one closely akin to Vosmaer’s novel is ‘The Mar- 
ble Faun.” In the selection of characters there 
is a certain resemblance ; and in the art atmo- 
sphere in which their life in Rome and Naples 
goes on from day to day, the frequent and pol- 
ished art criticisms and discussions incorpor- 
ated, we find a close sympathy. The mere con- 
duct of its love story, or development of charac- 
ter in the book is quite subordinate to its msthet- 
ics; but the author does not suffer his story to 
lapse into preachments upon painting or poetry 
or sculpture ; and the gradual deepening of re- 
gard between the artist, Aisma, and the heroine 
is enough to bring life and humanity constantly 
before the reader. Mr. Irving’s translation re- 
produces the original with correctness, but not 
especial elegance. (New York: Wm, 8. Gotts- 
berger.) 

Miss Mulock puts a little preamble before her 
story, Miss Tommy, in which she remarks that, 
‘*in the exciting blaze of modern fiction, the 
glow-worm light of this simple and old-fashioned 
love-story, seems to need apology.” Possibly 
that modest authur does not realize how welcome 
a handful of violets can be to us nowadays 
after the bewildering variety of the literary 
forcing-house. Miss Tommy, which is the 
quaint nickname given to the gentle old maiden 
lady of the story, Miss Thomasine Trotter, is a 
sweet and quiet little romance of English coun- 
try life, with only half a dozen characters, and 
hardly that number of the modern novelist’s 
sine qua non “incidents.” It is an unpreten- 
tious and refreshing trifle, in which, despite its 
different texture, we trace the firm hand that 
penned “John Halifax, Gentleman,” writing a 
a love-story for older people. Young people, as 
well as the elderly, will be pleased with it. (New 
York: Harper & Bros.) 

The gift of being able to write a perfect maga- 
zine story is so rare that the men and women 
who possess it can be connted on the ten fingers. 


own special work in other directions, and usually 
with the name of a tried and concordant col- 
laborateur associated with his own. Mr. H. C. 
Bunner is this lucky fellow, favored by the gods 
who smile on periodicals and create such clever 
minds as his for the solacement of the fainting- 
spirited editor. In Partnership is a dainty little 
volume from the press of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, in which we discover, in enticing juxtapo- 
sition, eight sketches, two of which are written 
in eollaboration by Mr. Bunner and Mr. 
Brander Matthews, and three by each partner 
alone. Of the number, the majority have already 
appeared in various monthlies before this ; but 
they are none the less welcome in this more per- 
manent shape. It may be scarcely well-timed to 
distinguish critically one gentleman’s character- 
istics from another, as this book illustrates them ; 
and certainly, in the *‘partnership” efforts, 
the unanimity of spirit is delightful, and 
the respective shares in each happy result 
indeterminable. Nevertheless, we must speak 
especially comfortable words of Mr. Bunuer’s 
portion of the volume; for in it, with his deli- 
cacy of fancy, natural wit and charming style, he 
seems to outstrip his friend. **Love in Old 
Clothes” is as dainty a trifle as one could smile 
over; “The Red Silk Handkerchief ” is full of 
those nice touches of deeper feeling and artistic 
sense which delight the reader; while, in ‘A 
Letter, and a Paragraph”—the most remarkable 
sketch in the book ; no story at all but a study of 
human character, such as is rarely found within 
the dimensions of a magazine article—there is a 
depth of pathos and poetry which is irresistible. 
Seldom have We had a thing of the sort more 
perfect and perfectly touching. Beside such a 
bit of conception and writing, even Mr. Mat- 
thew’s dramatic ‘* Venetian Glass” and “The 
Rival Ghosts” lose their effect. It is rather 
unlucky that some of these sketches have 
already been reprinted by the same publishers, 
in a similar form, through the mediam of 
another series, alluded to above. (N. Y.: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

late a 
...- In connection with the Luther commemo- 
rations of last year, the Rev. Dr. 8. E. Herrick, 
of the Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, preached a 
series of appropriate evening lectures, which he 
has now published under a title which tells its 
own story—Some Heretics of Yesterday. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Beginning with ‘ Tauler 
and the Mystics,” he tells, in a fine and effective 
way, the story of Wicklif Hus (as the nameis cor- 
rectly spelled, if we are to trust Gindley), Sa- 
vonarola, Latimer, Cranmer, Melanchthon, Knox, 
Calvin, Coligny, William Brewster and Wesley. 
They are strong, well-studied, well put together 
and very readable.———-John De Wycliffe, the 
First of the Reformers, and What he did for Eng_ 
land, by Emily 8. Holt, is briefer than the vols. of 
Professors Le Bas and Burrows, but relates the 
history more at length than Dr. Herrick, and 
in a popular and simple way, well-suited to 
young readers and to the general purposes of 
home reading or the Sunday-school library, tells 
the story of the English reformer. The volume 
is imprinted with good type on good paper, from 
the English edition, and leaves nothing to be de- 
sired in the manufacture, except that the title 
page should bear the year of publication,--—— 
The same theme is handled again in another 
form by Grace Stebbing, ina story published by 
Robert Carter & Brothers—In Wicklif’s Days; 
or, a Safe Hiding Place. A simple story from 
the old English life of the period, which it is easy 
to believe is true, is the framework in connection 
with which are brought out the great features of 
the Reformer’s life and teaching. It is graphic, 
interesting, and rich in that simplicity of charac- 
ter, doctrine and style which is the charming 
feature of the old English life. 


....-Henry James’s best, aa we need not inform 
our readers, is something very good; and he is 
always at his best in his sketches of travel. His 
** Portraits of Places” was rich and delighi ful, 
with deep, mellow color, well laid on, and the 
work of a master hand in the drawing. His last 
is reprinted from sketches of French life and 
scenes in the Atlantic Monthly, under the title 
A Little Tour in France, Mr. James's contribu- 
tion to the stock of knowledge or of criticism in 
these sketches is small; but, if the end of art is 
to give refined pleasure of the higher and en- 
nobling sort, his work will rank high on that 
scale. He cares nothing for history, noth- 
ing for the sciences and the arts, and very little 
for the dull routine of fact. But human kind 
and their works inspire him with a genuine in- 
terest which it is bis art to impart to the readers 
who look through his eyes, and, in his mellow, 
polished and imaginative sentences look at the 
very things which he saw and felt. The Little 
Tour is all the more interesting for being off the 
beaten track, and giving us pictures of towns and 
of people which have played their part in history 
and retin the traces of their historic char- 
acter. They are, however, pictures by the way, 
and give no report of the deeper hopes and 
passions of the people, nor of those things which 
make them Frenchmen, and which were never 
moving them more powerfully as Frenchmen 
than now. 





We have at least one writer in this country, not 
very often seen in print, through the press of his 


various persons who held them, and the various 
quarters to which they had been scattered, what 
he could of his juvenile publications, written in 
a vein that entitled them to be called Queer 
Stories for Boys and Girls, Under this title 
they make a very bright and attractive little 
volume for young readers. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) They are fresh, breezy and healthy, with 
® good point to them, and a good, sound Ameri- 
can view of life and of the road to success in 
them. They do not lack in bright creations like 
“Tilda Tulip,” who could at any time “tilt her 
two pretty lips into a pout, on a moment's 
notice,” and “if anything went wrong would go 
wrong, too,” with her youthful philosophy that 
the ‘‘way of straightening a seam that is 
puckered is to pucker a face that is straight.” 
The book abounds in good feeling and good 
sense, and is written in a style of homely art, 
which will carry it further and make it do more 
than many a book which is more faultless in 
style. 

....We have read with interest the first part 
published of Admiral Porter’s romance, Allan 
Dare and Robert Le Diable, which comes as the 
forerunner of eight other installments necessary 
to complete the work. The seven chapters in 
hand are distinctly readable through their 
rather odd melange of what promises to be 
French detective-novel plot, set in the frame- 
work of New York social life of the year 1820. 
Evidently, Admiral Porter has been beguiling 
his leisure hours with Gaboriau and other Pari- 
sian novelists of the Palais de Justice clique, and, 
perhaps, as the story advances, more harmony 
between leading elements of it, at present dis- 
cordant, will result. The literary style of the 
book is, naturally, not that of the practiced nov- 
chist, but there is ease and point to it and con- 
siderable force of characterization. The title is 
scarcely well-chosen—first, because it is ram- 
pantly sensational, and second, because Scribe 
and Meyerbeer long ago made its second mem- 
ber their perpetual property all the world over. 


...-The Messrs. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. pub- 
lish, in excellent form, and well printed, on good 
paper, a convenient family edition of Swin- 
burne’s poems, entitled Selections from the 
Poetical Works of A. C. Swinburne. The se- 
lections are from the latest English edition, 
made and edited by R. H. Stoddard, who intro- 
duces the collection with an elaborate study of 
Swinburne as a poet, Mr. Stoddard’s critical 
opinion of Swinburne is well known, and is not 
modified in any essential particular in this last 
expression of it. He believes that his fame as 
the most Greek of modern poets rests upon what 
scholarship has done for him, rather than upon 
his poetic constitution, and that he has never 





reached again the level of ‘Atalanta in 
Calydon.” ‘The selections contain Swinburne'’s 
large poems, including ‘‘Bothwell,” and “* Mary 
Stuart.” The ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” appear in 
such selections as Mr, Stoddard considers most 
likely to show the poet to the best advantage. 


....'[he Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons pub- 
lish, in a neat 16mo, Teachings and Counsels. 
Twenty Baccalaureate Sermons, by Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D., LL.D. These sermons, which were 
published in pamphlet form when delivered, and 
afterward collected into a volume, entitled, 
“Strength and Beauty,” are now collected as 
sermons with the texts. The present collection 
contains the memorial sermon on President Gar- 
field and the one on ‘Providence and Revela- 
tion,” with Dr. Hopkins’s estimate of President 
Lincoln, and the remarks he made at the time on 
the recent War. The volume will now stand as 
a monumental collection of the masterpieces of 
their original preacher and profound thinker. 


..«»The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, for 
1884, issues,fuller of information than ever, from 
the office of the Publisher’s Weekly in this city. 
The bulk of it is composed, as usual, of the an- 
nual catalogues of publishers and manufac- 
turers. It is prefaced by the condensed list 
of all books issued from July, 1883, to June, 
1884, inclusive, reprinted verbatim from the 
Publisher’s Weekly, with an index by authors, 
titles and subjects and the catalogue of educa- 
tional books for 1883, The index to special 
lines of publications will be very useful in find- 
ing the way to information on any definite point. 


....Joseph Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures, 
for the past season, have received in our columns 
all the publicity we could give them. They are 
now published by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., in a handsome 16mo voiume, under the 
title of Occident; with Preludes on Current 
Events, By Joseph Cook. The Introduction is 
a sketch of the entire course, with a statement 
of the plan on which it is conducted, and the 
means relied on for its support, signed by the 
committee in charge, the Rev. A. J. Gordon, M. 
R. Deming, and G. A. Foxcroft. 


....We acknowledge with thanks the bound 
volume of Littell’s Living Age for the quarter, 
ending September, 1884, with its selection of the 
best periodic literature from thirty-one English 
magazines. 

..--The Messrs. Fowler & Wells have just 
issued ‘‘ The Children of the Bible,” by Fanny 





...»Edward Eggleston has reclaimed, from the 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Matruew ARNnoup has prepared a new 
introduction for the forthcoming cheap edition 
of his ‘* God and the Bible.” 


....-Moses King, the Cambridge publisher, 
has brought out a twenty-eighth thousand of his 
“ Students’ Songs.” The finest edition appeared 
in 1880. 


...-The first volume of **The Letters and 
Times of the Tylers” is now entirely ready for 
delivery to subscribers, to be followed speedily 
by the other volume. Mesers. Whittet & Shep- 
person, of Richmond, are the publishers. 


....Tbe Messrs. Cassell & Co. (limited) are pre- 
paring a unique and beautiful holiday book of 
character illustrations from Dickens, by Mr. 
Barnard, the plates from the artiat’s studies be- 
ing reproduced by Goupil & Co., at Paris, in 
their marvelous photogravure process, . 


....-Macmillan will publish the book in which 
Albert, Victor and George, the sons of the 
Prince of Wales, will give an account of their 
trips in the “‘Bacchante” in 1879—1882. It will 
be compiled from their journals, letters and 
note-books, with some additional matter intre- 
duced by another hand. 


....“*The Care and Feeding of Infants” is a 
little handbook of practical direction for 
mothers, which has been laid on our book table. 
The question of nourishment and the best sources 
of its supply is Ciscussed in the course of its 
pages, and some statistics on the point also in- 
cluded. It will be forwarded by Doliber, Goodale 
& Co., of Boston, without charge to applicants. 


....The monument of Will Cary, of ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho!” is to be seen at Clovelly Church. 
Upon it is written: ‘‘To the memory of William 
Cary, who served his king and country in the 
office of Justice of the Peace under three 
princes—Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, 
and, having served his generation, died in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, Anno 1652.” 


....-Miss Blanche Willis Howard is writing 
another novel. Her latest book, “ Guenn,” 
reached a large edition. Other new works of 
fiction, in various stages of preparation, are a 
a juvenile, from the pen of Mr. Charles Egbert 
Craddock, to be entitled ‘Down the Ravine,” 
and to be one of the serials in Wide Awake; 
Mr. Roe’s ‘A Young Girl’s Wooing,” and Miss 
Sarah O. Jewett’s ‘*A Marsh Island.” 


....Beginning with January Ist, 1885, the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society of Boston wil! issue a new monthly 
magazine, The Pilgrim Teacher. It will be de- 
voted to the interests of Congregational Sun- 
day-schools, containing editorials and con- 
tributed articles on practical topics, expositions 
of the international lessons, rews of Sunday- 
schools, reviews, etc. A number of contributors 
of national reputation are already secured. 


....Mr. Will Carleton, the author of ‘‘ Farm 
Ballads,” sent this strange epitaph to an Eng- 
lish friend, with the statement that he found it 
in an Ohio cemetery over the grave of a very 
old man: 

* Earls and monarchs of the dead, 
Who so long the worms have fed, 
Iam coming to your chilly bed; 
Edge close, and give me room.” 


.... Wide Awake for October is a fascinating 
number in every respect. Among the contribu- 
tors are Marion Harland, Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton, James Otis, ‘‘ H. H.” (Mrs, Helen Jackson), 
Miss Kingsley, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Sarah 
Orne Jewett and Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
“About Other Dwarfs,” by Isabel Smithson, 
with its entertaining portraits, is one sprightly 
feature of the magazine. The publishers are 
making especial efforts for the success of the 
holiday issue. 


....An amusing little “ Ballade of Railway 
Novels,” which appeared in Longman’s Maga- 
zine, concludes thus: 

“Oh! novel readers, tell me this, 

Can prose that’s polished by the file, 
Like great Fortune’s mysteries, 

Wet days and weary ways beguile, 
And man to living reconcile, 

Like these whose every trick we know ? 
How high the agony they pile, 

Miss Braddon and Gaboriau ! 

“ ENVOY. 
“ An, friend, how many and many a while 

They’ve made the slow time fleetly flow, 
And solaced pain and charmed exile, 

Miss Braddon and Gaboriau.” 


...-The very remarkable edition of “The 
Arabian Nights,” which the eminent Orientalist, 
Captain Burton has so long labored over, will begin 
to be issued next March from Trieste. The ten 
volumes, ata guineaeach, will be issued within 
eighteen months. Only this one edition of 
1,000 copies will be printed, and they are to be 
obtained only from Captain Burton at Trieste 
He has kept the long, unbroken sentences of 
the original; and the peculiar passages which 
he faithfully retains will not, he thinks, “ com- 
monly be found more objectionable than some 
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contemporaries.” The edition is exclusively for 


subscribers. 


..Writing of the life and letters of Bayard 
Taylor, edited by Mrs. Taylor, and Mr. H. E. 
Scudder, in The Critic of October 11th, Mr. 
Stoddard says: ‘I have read the letters of 

many poets, . . . butno letters that I have 
ever read surpass these letters of Bayard Taylor, 
which were written in the frankest confidence 
to his personal friends, without the least idea on 
his part that they would ever see the light after 
his death, and which contain no word which, 
dying, he would have wished to blot. They show 
the man, clad in his habit as he lived, and I am 
greatly mistaken if they do not carry his name 
as a prose writer where it has not gone before, 
or, having gone before, has not stood so high as 
it will henceforth. If there is any collection of 
letters by an American poet equal to this col- 
lection, I have yet to see it.” 

——_———q@o 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
ola designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ler, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 

tory of Gustavus Adolphus, By John L. 
ag LL.D., recently U, 8. Minister to 
Stockholm, 84x54, DP. V i, 427. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons,........... 2 50 
Myths. In Medicine and Old-Time Doctors, By 
viitre «i C, Garratt, M.D., Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Soc jety. 739x5, pp. 42. The 
GREE. .. oc naecseacesettee$eonsbs cesseeenecoustseese 1 50 
The Peril of the Republic and Other Poems. By 
George Macdonald Major. 6%x5%4, pp. iv, 128, 
BRS GRUB, < cccccevcescecce«cccesseenevcce 
Half a Century of English History. 












ialiy 
Presented in a Series of Cartoons from the 
Collection of Mr, Punch, 734x544, pp. ia, 29%. 
Thesame . 

Icaria. A Chapter in the History of Commun- 
ism. By Albert Shaw, Ph D. 6%4x434, pp. ix, 
219. The same 


Protec en and Communism. 
of t 
Wa es. By William Rathbone, Member of 
the Britieh Parliament. 734x544, pp. 42. eye 
GRU. cccccecccccccccccscccoevcsseccccescocesseeees 0 25 
The Ancient - ot the East. By A i. 
ayce. 74x4% pp, wen Bul, New York: 
Charles Scribner 8 Sons.. ‘ 1 50 
Fifty Years’ Observation of “Men and "Events, 
Civil and Military, By E. D. Keyes, Byt, 
Brigadier-General U. 5. Army. 7¢x4%, PP. 
vil, 516, [he BBINE.........c..ccccccccsscecorss 1 50 
The Re ality of Faith. By Newman Smyth, au- 
thor of * Old Faiths in New Light,” etc. 7} 
24%, pp. xiii, 315, he same,.........++ seccce 1 50 
Marmion, 4 Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Lllus- 
trated. x6'4, Dp. 288. Boston: James R, 
Ussood & Go 
A History of Presidential Elections. By Bewesd 
tanwood, 7}¢x4%4, pp. 407. The 4 coooe 150 
The Divine Law as to Wines. By D Ww. Sem. 
son, 7'4x4%4, pp. 613, “Philadelphia: . B. sap- 
pincott & Co. 1 50 
Marjorie Huntingdon, ’ ‘Novel. 'B Harriet 
Pennawell Belt, we 4g, pp. 322, in same, 1 26 
low day . _Ttators. A Tale of Many Changes. 
Ellen Guernsey, author of “* The 
) any isters,” etc, 739x4%, pp. 366. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker................0-0e00+ 1 50 
The Mystery of the Kingdom Traced Through 
| J, Four Books of Kings, By Andrew Jukes. 
Part I. The First Book_of Kings. 
edition. 74x4%, pp. 125. The same.. peecccecesee 100 
The Crusoes of Guiana; 
By Louis Boussenard, 714x4% pp. vili, 24 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & Bon 
bes ee Young Men. By J, Thain tee, 
D.D. 744x434, pp. viii, 286. The sam 1 26 
How to Learn and Earn; or, L ad ace in ‘Some 
Helpful Schools. Jessie Benton 
Fremont, Mrs. Ella Farman “Pratt, Mrs, John 
Lillie, E. ’E. Brown and others. 7x434, pp. 479. 
ORCS s WD. ESTO OO. ..o ccicccs convocecccccece 150 
How They Went to E —* By Margaret Sidney. 
Illustrated, 7x434, pp. 150. The same......... 100 
A Dic Menery of the riduth. Tgnanage. By the 
Rev. James Stornfonth rt 8 (Frankiin 
Square Library.) New York: 
Harper & Bros. . 
Joy; or, The Light of Cold-Home Ford. A 
y y May Crommelin, author of “In 
the West © Jountrie,” ete, (F ranklin Square 
Library.) 11x, pp. ‘4. The same............. 0 20 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, By 
Alfred Edersheim, M. A. Oxo Ph.D. 
Geo ond edition. 


4 








“A Consideration 
Effects of the American Tariff upon 





1x8, 2. 66. 





n, D.D., 


n't “te voltnies, 9x6. Vol. 


)», XXXV, GYR, xii, 426. New 
Yok Anson D. F ‘tandolpl 4 & 06., London: 
Longinans, Green & Co, 8 VOIS......0cccccccee 6 00 


Sunbeams tor the Home, Edited by Walter Scott 
Vail. Wath an Introduction by the Rev. John 
Hall, EE dD. Boston: D. L, 

uern 


A Young Girls Weeteg 


#94x6, pp. xix, 457. 


By Edward P. Roe, au- 
thor of * Barriers Burned Aver. ae. exe 4, 

pp. 482. New York: Dodd, Mead & © 
The Common Tradition of the Synopti Gos els 

in the Text of the Revised Versina. By Ed. 

we — D.D., -and W. G. a | 

PP. XXxix, 156, 

New york: >» ©: “milian & Co..... — = 1 25 
An Appeal to Cwsar. By Albi ' 

author of ‘*A Fool's errand.” » aot 

D. 422. New Vork: Fords, Howard & Hul- 

OOOO OP Po ro oPeeccsocccocecrccccososecooecoeceeee 1 00 


3, 

Tie. Providence: E. L. Freeman & Go. a oe 
Scripto-Rational, By H. L. 
Eads, ‘Bishop of South Union; Ky. New 
edition, revised gad enlarged. 9x5%{, pp, 271. 
- Shakers, N. ¥.: The Shaker Manifesto 
atson's Graphic edie Oral and Written. B 
J. Madison Watson, author of the National 
and the ye pe nae nt Re aders, ri ~ liers, ete, 

\ » Pp. 128, 
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bias »p. 136. New York: Willi Pond 
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ing’s Dictionary of Boston, By E£dwin 
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Dv, 434, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 

N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free, 

R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK 


THASEBAUGAY Boek sone 








Smith, English 


MESSRS, ROBERTS BROTHER 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. By Vernon Lee. 
Being the eighth volume in the Famous Women 
Series. Price $1. 


“To be enabled altogether to acquiesce in Vernon 
Lee’s portrait of Louise of Stolberg goes not mi'itate 
equines our sense of the excellence of her work. Her 
pick ctures of eighteenth century Italy are detinite and 
rilliant. They are instinct with a quality that is 
akin to magic,”—London Academy. 





EUPHORION ; Studies of the Antique and the Medi. 
val in the Renaissance. By Vernon Lee. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Cloth extra. Price, 86.50. 


“According to ine author, 


Euphorion, which is 
christened after the 


one of Faust and Helena, the 


aissance 

*, w- amost oordiial aoe me as a fresh 
can an contribution of the history of civilization 
and art, written in = and often eloquent Eng- 
lish.”—London S Speci 


ALMOST A DUCHESS. A novel, the seventh in 
the third series of No Name Novels, and written by 
the author of one of the most popular storiesin the 
series, Price, $1. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROT HERS, Boston, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


I, 

THE THREE PROPHETS; 

CHINESE GORDON; MOHAMMED-AHMED; 
ARABI PASHA. Events before, during, and after 
the Bombardment of Alexandria. By Col, Chaillé 
Long, ex-Chief Of Staff to Gordon in Africa; ex- 
United States Consular Agent in Alexan ria, etc,, 
etc, With portraits, 16mo, paper. Price, 50 cents, 


Colonel Long was General Gordon's chief of staff in 
the Soudan, and while acting as consular agent in 
Alexandria he witnessed the massaeres and the bom 
bardmentof thatc ity. His long residence in Egypt, and 
his personal knowledge of men and events there, make 
him a competent aut’ ae on the subjects related in 
this volume. 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 





ALLAN DARE AND ‘ROBERT LE DIABLE 

—PART SECOND; 

ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE, A Ro. 
mance, By Admiral Porter. To be published in 
nine fortnightly parts, octavo, illustrated by Al. 
fred Fredericks, Price, 25 cents for each part (a 
remittance of $2 will insure the posting of the en- 
tire work as rapidly as published), Parts I and Il 
now ready. 

For sale by all booksellers ; or, will be sent by mail, 

postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





& Magnificently printed, bound and illus- 
trated.”’ 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. 


Illustrated Holiday Edition. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, drawn expressly for 
this work by TaYLor, SCHELL, St, Jopn HARPER, 
and others. Engraved by George T. ANDREW. 
Elegantly printed and bound. 

In the preparation of this volume, the artist, the en- 
«raver, the printer and the binder have each vied with 
the otLer in performing their respective parts, and, as 
the result of their efforts, we take pleasure in stating 
that the volume, in its general make-up and mechanic. 
al excellence, isin keeping with the character of this 
author, whose works have tound an enduring place 
among the best literature of our times. 

“Tn every respect a specimen of superior book-mak- 

ing.” —Methodist Recorder (Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

“The handsomest volume, by far, that has come to 
our table in a long time.”"—Central Baytiet (St. Louis, 
Mo.). 

* Its value as a literary work, and its rich and taste- 
ful dress, entitle ii to especial favor as a holiday 
wift.”—Boston Globe. 

“ Nothing better need be asked for inthe form ofa 
presentation book.”— Providence Jonranal. 

“The illustrations are excellent,”—Congregational- 
ist (Boston). 

“ Paper and typography are unexceptionable, the 
binding rich and tasteful.”—Kvening Traveller (Bos- 
ton). 

Royal 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 84,50; full morocco, 89,00; 
tree calf, $9.00, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & v0.,, 


43 Astor Place, New York. __ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


THE RED WALLFLOWER, 


IRI ctisncccdnncsis 12mo, $1.75. 


The Shoes of Peace. By Anya B. 
WARNER........ punabessonaebebastkedaueeitibine 75 
Shadows. Sce nes and incidents in 
the Life of an Old ArmChair, by the 
Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to Chil- 
dren. By the Rev. Ricuarp Newton, D.D. 1 25 
The Children’s Summer. Mat- 
SD TE BN oo 8 cbacecditee bes0cerdess 1 25 
The Epistleto the Hebrews Ex- 
plained. By Rev. Samvzt T. Low- 
pe nds nih ccadenen sanwenen 3 00 
Life in the Eagle’s Nest. By A. 
DNR tiirte comtn es aneneese cae kik a 1 00 
Henry’s Commentary on the 
B « 8 vols. 4to, cloth....:.......10 00 
Another edition, large type. 5 vs, 4to, cloth.15 00 
Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth... ..20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 


580 Broadway, New York. 








Agente Wanted, Aum, Pub'g Oo., Hartford, Coun 


NOW READY. 


A TRUMPET BLAST! 


The Author of “A Fool’s Errand” tells another 
and far more startling story to the American People. 
He calle it 


An Appeal to Cesar. 


Vivid as an electric light; interesting as a novel; 
filled with newly-found facts and arguments of irre- 
sistible force, it opens with a delightful sketch of 
President Garfield, showing his intense interest in the 
subject, and the pledge which he exacted from the au. 
thor, in fulfillment of which the book has been writ- 
ten 

Itis an amazing book, It treats of the swift strides 
of the Black race to numerical preponderance in the 
South, revealing a state of things undreamed of on 
this Continent. It shows an imminent and unsuspected 
national peril. It contains words uf warning. Itis 
an appeal to the American People to BE WISEIN 
TIME, 


422 Pages. Price of First Edition, $1. 


The Publishers reserve the right to advance 
the price November 15th. sold by all Book- 
sellers; or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Latest Worksof Best Authors. 


D, LOTHROP & CO, Boston, Mass. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. By Mar- 
garet Sidney. A charming narrative inthe author's 
usual happy vein, for the entertainment of young 
people, st panies them to study and research, 16mo, 
llustrated, $1. 

AME BIC Ae ‘our National. Hyme and other 
Patriotic Poems, By Kev. 8. F. Smith, D.D. This 
pocetene hymn 4 a0 dear to the avee of the peopie, is 

rought out with all possible beauty and elegance, 
accompanied by twelve new patriotic poems, not _be- 
fore published, Illustrated by famous - Mo. 
rocco binding, $6.00; extra cloth, full gilt 

1T THE CHRISTMAS TIME. twelve of 
the finest Ghr ama none and Poems. favorite 
authors. Beautifu Illustrated, Guntn. extra 
cloth, $2.50; eee ‘96. 00, 


HOW TO LEARN AND EARN. Half H 

in some Helptul ~<chools. Geaghte copounte. of 
schools where the unfortunate are taught useful 
trades, or where interesting C ow are to be 
learned. 12u.0, cloth, 100 illustrations, 


DEAN STANLEY WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. Contains Deav Stan- 
ley’s famous Christmas sermons to children, with an 
account of his own life as a boy, and inuch interesting 
matter concernin ng he schools at Rug’ ‘by est- 
ag and the Abbeyitself, 12mo, very fully illus. 


AN EN DLESS JHAIN. By Pansy. One of 
Pansy’s best; full of her onary religious faith and 
courage. geno 12mo, $1. 

PLUCKY BOYS, Bus ll Boys Library. 
By Author ox “John Halifax,” and others, ‘A po’ Ty und 

pluck is worth a ton of luck."—Garfleld, @1. 

AMERICAN EXCLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. By Prot. J. E. Nourse, U.8.N. New edi- 
tion, with an account of the rescue and results of the 
Greely Expedition. pully illustrated with portraits 
and maps. Now ready. vo, extra cloth, illustrated, 
by y circumpolar map ia colors. $38.50; half calf, 





SPARE MINUTE SERIES. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From Dean Stanley. 
Iatroduction by Phillips Brooks. 

Cheerful Words, From George MacDonald. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 

The Might of Right, From Bight oo W. E. 
Gladstone. Introduction by John D 

True Maniiness. From i ceethc odo l Intro. 
duction by James Russell Lowell, 

Living Truths. yyom Charles Kinsley. 
duction by W. D, How 

Right to the aan From_ Rev, Theodore L, 
Cuyler, D.D. With a sketch of his life. By Mary 
Storrs Hey pes, With an introduction by Rev. New 
mao Hall, LL.D. 

6 vols, 12mo, $6.00; imitation half calf, $7.50. 


LOTHROP’sS Pires RARXoRY ENTERTAIN- 


Inteo- 


Epitrep By ArntuuR GILMAN, M.A, 

‘ History of the American People. By the Edi- 
or. 

India. By Fannie Roper Feudge, 

Egypt. By Mrs. Clara Erskine Ciement, 

Spain. By Prof. James Herbert Harrison. 

Switzerland, By Miss Harriet D. 8, MacKenzie. 

China. By Robert XK. Douglass (in preparation). 


WIDE AWAKE, VOL. R. The richest yet. 
Quarto, 400 D. illuminated board covers, $1.75; extra 


cloth, gilt, 

WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, Q. 
Popular ¢ dition. More th an 200 original illustrations. 
Chromo board covers, $1.50 


BABYLAND, 1884, The beautifal nursery 
favorite, Quarto, chromo boards, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin and Hawley Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 
THE MESSIAH. 
By 
ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn. 
Second Edition, American. 


Republication, Stereotyped. 
Two volumes, Royal 8vo. 1,500 pages, 86,00. 
By mail, 86.50. 
* A work unequaled by any rival ‘or its aml 


terest and yalue, f. ot tbe pe owns, em t 
ke for t onten averagition a and 
ter literary 


“* A work worthy of shad of © gtish scholar- 
ship.” Literary weep London” ng . 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH ST., NEW YORK. 


GLOBES. s'ufeiseue "HB. nike £00, Prov, ®. ¥. 
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PENGERIAN 


These Famous Steel Fens 


real Awa) 
are suited | a all pan RA 0! writ 
ing. For 


Ivison, Blakeman, s Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
“A Great Work.” 


THE NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Pror. Henry Drummonp. 
New Edition, Price $1.50. 

“If you read only one book this year, let it be 
‘Natural Law in the Spiritual!World.'"—American In. 
atitute of Christian Philosophy. 
“Its originality makes it almost a revelation,”— 
Christian Union, 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by mail 
on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, New York. 


ELSON’S 
Sunday-School Books and Cards’ 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL* 

DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Local Reporters Wanted. 


gt Leen Reporter in Ly - 
We want an Agent ang nor y ory Som 


AND 
terary —o merioultural au S pawes), 
a furnish u cron time to time such ee ae 
m Send ten cents for credenti 
weliseiees agentes services, compensation, etc, 


Address WILL C. TURNER & CO., 
Publishers, City and Country, Columbus, 0. 


HARPER’S . anon 

RPER'S MU INE, 
lr : 
ont neostan of Nene ( SN ct cumin mat 
HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE A. Y. 


a ea MUSIC. 


MR. & MRS. WM. H. SHERWOOD, 


Aer ‘eachers of piago pleying, ¢ 611 yates 5 t, 

ton, Mass, will receive 

New York on Fetiays and anmurders (ot, brosent a 

Steinway Hall). Mr. Sherwood will accept a few con- 
cert and recital engagements. Send for circulars, 


OUR SONG WORLD. 


FOR SINGING SCHOOLS AND CLASSES. 
The best book of its kind tn the field. Send 60 cents 
for nample copy, and be convinced. Price 60 cen 
each, by mail, tpaid; 0 donep, by eupeoua, mi 
prepaii Specim men pages free 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY. 
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ing, stc., we will Af free 3 AF - J pieces 
Vou: f and ‘Inatru ust full sheet music size 
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f Music in th Id tc Stee ad. 
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sic, 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


N. B Bareat_of nati 


hers with desira 
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rs, al) over the nation 


Circulars, forme of apptication, and all services 
rendered School Officers, /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
—_— 16 Hawley Street, . Mase. 





Washington School of Phonosraphy WPS BRS 
Send for Catalogu 
Weiein i 927 | I Street, Worthen, Washington, Gout, 


ENNSYLVANIA MI TARY secre 
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ACENTS WANTED 


Dlustrated Historical Family 
a will seil in nearly every home. rite for 


Lr 87s to $00 per Benih. 


culars and terme sad nk 


WANTED, an active and intelligen Rahat mg 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of a new medical work, by M. B. FLETCHER, M. D., 
entitled “Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 

WILSUN BROTHERS, 
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Religions Autelligence. 


CAN BOARD. 
HY A OORRESPONDENT. 


Tux city of Columbus, Ohio, opened 
wide its hospitable doors to accommodate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary meeting of 
the American Board. The Congregational 
Committee of pastors and laymen had ar- 
ranged everything to perfection for the 
convenience of their numerous guests. A 
Presbyterian House of Worship, the Sec- 
ond, the the 
Board, and a Presbyterian pastor, Dr. 
Moore, welcomed it and its friends to the 
hospitality of the city, 
the day when its constituency was 
more largely Presbyterian than now. 
attendance was not what 


accommodated sessions of 


reminding of 
far 
The 
we see in New 
England on such occasions. It was less 
numerous, less notable, less venerable; but 
Ohio 


was most largely represented, of course, 


it was good and true and hearty. 


and after that New York, Illinois, and 
Massachusetts. There were missionaries 
here from India, China, Japan, Turkey- 
some on their way to distant lands. There 
was also a sprinkling of men known 
throughout Congregational ranks. The 


venerable President, Murk Hopkins, D.D., 
LL.D., was in the 
usual, 


than 
The weather was sunny and warm, 
changing, the second day, to crisp and 
cool, the perfection of 
the elements and conditions of a good meet- 
ing were not wanting; and it proved to be 
a good one, though not at any time rising, 
perhaps, to the spiritual elevation of some 
such occasions. The sermon, by the Rev. A. 
L. Chapin, of Beloit, was a good, stanch, 
orthodox one, and more missionary than 
some have been from Acts 
xx, 24. The reports, covering Jast year’s 
work, were encouraging, especially the 
survey of twenty-one missions girdling the 
world. The special papers were able, and 
handled vital themes. No one should fail to 
read that of Dr. Ciark on ‘ Self-Support in 
Native Churches” who is unbelieving, or 
discouraged, or needs an impulse in this 
great work; and everybody should sk 
himself whether he can stand the test which 
Foreign Missions brings to Christian char- 
Dr. Alden. These 
papers were discussed—the latter on Wed- 
nesday afternoon—and stuck to closely, by 
several speakers, most notably by Dr. W. 
M. Taylor, of New York; the former, in 
the evening, only the fire was scattering. 
Dr. Taylor was more entertaining, but by 
no meaus so effective as when, in the after- 
pressed Paul’s **] am a debtor. 1 
am put in trust with the Gospel.” Dr. J. 
K. Greene, of Constantinople, delighted 
everybody, once and again, with his clear 
and luminous statement of what self-sup- 
port meant to Protestant Christians in 
Turkey, oppressed and taxed to the utter- 
most of poverty, and of the present attitude 
of the Turkish Government, If anybody 
went away without the enkindling of char- 
ity for these noble companies of believers, 
showing both our liberality and our lack of 
it, he ought to feel the Turkish voke him- 
self. 

President Angell, of Michigan University, 
whom everybody that attended the meet- 
ing at Detroit remembers so genially, for 
his winsome eloquence and his true and 
noble words, charmed all who heard him, 
as he also pleaded for charity toward those 
in China gathered out of heathenism into 
the fold of Christ, and especially and beau- 
tifully emphasized the fact that we are not 
called upon, and should not desire or aim 
to Americanize as weli as Christianize the 
Chinese, but leave them to work out their 
own eternal forms, eager only to see them 
possessed of the spirit of Christ. So of all 
nationalities, making the Church of Christ 
universal, s0 much more grand and won- 
derful for the unity in variety, the one fold 
of many flocks, than if ull were reduced to 
the hard lines of our Western, practical 
type of Christianity. 

Wednesday was a good day, though the 
spiritual elevation was not marked. Thurs- 
day was brighter, and Dr. Withrow 
reached his besi at the devotional service 
in mid-forenoon, when we all felt it was 
good to be there, for the Holy Spirit was 
on him, the leader, and on us, the led. The 


chair, more hale 


enviroument. So 


heretofore, 


acter, elaborated by 


noon, he 
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reports of committees on the several mis- 
sions were good, and effective talks were 
thrown in by Dr. Greene, by the Rev. R. 
Winsor, of India, the Rev. N. Sites, Metho- 
dist Missionary at Fuh Chau, who for Christ 
has suffered nigh unto death, and others 
from not so far away, of whom we cannot 
speak particularly. 

Thursday night fittingly crowned the day. 
After the sacramental feast, and the gather- 
ing of the women, that advance post of this 
army of conquest, in the Congregational 
Church, and the crowd of children that 
mustered in the same place, after school 
was over, to see and hear Captain Bray, who 
is to take (God willing) their ship on its 
track of light into the heart of the Pacific, 
and the tender meetings of missionaries 
and missionary children, of teachers and 
graduates of the Holyoke schools, and the 
prudential committee, treasurer and secre- 
turies were all re-elected; a8 why shouldn’t 
they be?—after all this was over, came the 
ever-looked for uddress of the venerated 
president, and the speech of the brilliant, 
graphic Dr. H. M. Scudder,onJapan,and Mr. 
Necsima’s tender, grateful, pleading words, 
proof of what the Gospel can do for his 
countrymen ; and the Rev. H. A. Schaufiler’s 
effective object lessons, one of which was a 
roll of twenty bright dollars from the Bo- 
hemian Sunday-school of Cleveland, and 


Dr. E. P. Goodwin’s fervent, heartfelt 
appeal for bigher consecration, and more 
and more effectual prayer. President 


Hopkins seemed unusally vigorous as he 
handled Christianity as the only religion 
that can perfect our humanity, aud showed 
us what that perfection means, taking us 
up and abroad till we felt how grand a 
thing it is to come under the transforming 
power of the Gospel of Christ, and to bring 
the patious under it, till, in long procession, 
they come up, each with a perfectness of 
itsown. Very effective was the contrast 
made between philosophy, whose one word 
is culture, taking man as he is and striving, 
through education, to perfect him, and 
superstition, whose word is formality, tak- 
ing man as he is only to degrade him, and 
Christianity,whose words are repentance 
and faith, dealing with the fact of Sin, ** the 
most awful word inany language of any 
world,” taking man as he isand aiming to 
transform him through the new birth; a 
clear cut fact and purpose, which, it was 
suggested, many ministers scemed to lose 
sight of, dealing not with the conscience, 
but turning aside to literary and humani- 
tarian pusuits. 

We ought not to forget to say that fitting 
tribute was paid to the lamented secretary, 
Dr. John O. Means, whom, last year, we 
missed, whom, during the year, God has 
taken—the man who “lived in the triumphs 
of the Church universal”; and cordial wel- 
come was given to Dr. Judson Smith, his 
successor, Who made a salutatory address 
of large faith and hope. 

Every friend of Africa, who was driven 
to his knees for that little band of mission- 
aries, driven out of Bihé and Bailunda, 
will be glnd to know that a letter, received 
since the Bourd assembled, tells us of their 
safety, but also of considerable hardship, 
having first been plundered,then driven out; 
and, alvo, that, at the bottom of this trouble 
is a trader from Benguela, who, by false 
accusation, enraged Kifg Kwikwi against 
them. This sudden anger may be expected 
euddenly to subside. The Portuguese au- 
thorities promise redress and the punish- 
ment of the offender. Weshallsee; and 
let us not cease praying for this little com- 
pany of the Lord’s elect, till they are re- 
stored to the work and have more than re- 
covered what they lost. May their stay at 
the coast be short, their return speedy, and 
the Devil thus be thwarted. 


Friday morning session was a joy to all 
who were there. Everything without and 
within conspired to make the occasion, 
which was tender, full of peace and joy. 
‘Yhere were delightful talks from Dr. Dore- 
mus Scudder, just going forth to Japan with 
his sister, and the Rev. Richard Winsor, 
about to return to India. Dr. Alden let his 
heart oy over an allusion of young Dr. 
Scudder to the absence of missionary spirit 
in some of the colleges, as a reason why 
young men do not go into the missionary 
field, and over the exceptional loss of cor- 
porate members during the last year, and 
the peculiar character of each annual 





mecting, making it a thing by itself. No 
more genuine request for the prayers of the 
Lord’s people was uttered than his in be- 
half of himself and his colaborers. The 
closing address of President Hopkins and 
the response of Dr. Washington Gladden. 
were each unique and exceptionally happy 
and tender. 

Dr. Hopkins alluded gracefully to the fact 
that three hundred and ninety-two years ago, 
Sunday, Oct. 12th, day after to-morrow, 
Columbus discovered America, little dream- 
ing of a city bearing his name in the heart 
of this great commonwealth—one of many, 
constituting the greatest republic of earth— 
a city worthy of the name as a capital 
city, and full of great institutions reflect- 
ing honor upon Christianity. Tender 
reference was also made to the great num- 
ber of absent corporate members, and of 
himself as probably the oldest of them all, 
but graciously permitted to enjoy this 
occasion. The hymn, ‘ Blest be the tie 
that binds,” was sung with feeling heart, 
and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Board was over, to be long and 
gratefully remembered. 


=> — -_——_——=- 


Tue Episcopal Church Congress—the ninth 
—began its sessions at Detroit, Mich., Tues- 
day, October 7th, Bishop Harris, of Michigan, 
presiding. The opening address was delivered 
by Bishop H.C. Potter, of New York, Dr. 
Wildes, of New York, the secretary, delivered a 
memorial address, The topic of the evening 
session was ‘Authority and Conscience,” with 
papers by Phillips Brooks, of Boston, and 
Bishop Lay, of Easton, followed by remarks from 
the Rev. C. G. Foley, of Williamsport, Ps., Dr. 
Harwood, of New Haven, Professor Clark, of 
Toronto, and the Rev. L. Parks, of Boston, On 
Wednesday morning ‘ The Cathedral System in 
America” was discussed in papers by the Rev. H. 
M. Hart, of Denver, and Dr, Elliott,of Washing- 
ton, followed by remarks by the Hon. J. M. 
Woolworth, of Omaha, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, 
of New York, Dr. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, Chap- 
lain Lewis, U. 8. A., and Bishop Lay, of Mary- 
land. The evening subject was ‘‘ Moral Educa- 
tion in Public 4chools,” the Rev. J. M. Clark, ot 
Syracuse, Dr. J. W. Kramer, of New York, the 
Kev. G.W. Smith, of Trinity College, Conn., Dr. 
Morrison, of Ogdensburg, the Hon. Eras.us 
Brooks, of New York, the Rev. H. Goodwin, and 
the Rev. G. A. Carstensen, of Erie, taking part 
in the discussion. The subject for Thursday 
morning was “The Confessional.” Dr. J. H. 
Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, urged that as the 
physician and lawyer are taken into confidence, 
so the minister should be told privately of spir- 
iiual troubles. There should not, however, be 
forced confessions. Dr. G, C, Currie spoke on 
the other side. ‘‘ Father” Osborne, of Boston, 
wearing a silken cassock and corded bell, argued 
in favor of the institution. The Rev. Leighton 
Parks, of Boston, ridiculed it, The Rev. H. 
Carmichael, of Toronto, spoke in its defense. 
The Rev. D. W. Rhoades, of Ohio, denied the 
first writer’s analogies. The Rev. Dr. Courtney, 
of Boston, declared that, with spiritual physi- 
cians to receive confessions, there would be an 
increase of spiritual invalids and hypochondri- 
acs. The Rev. Mr. Mortimer said he rejoiced 
that belief in the confessional was growing. 
The Hon. H. R. Pearson, of Albany, with hu- 
morous remarks, advocated the confessional 
from a layman’s standpoint. The Rev. Mr. 
Lightner, of Delaware, and the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Vickar, of Philadelphia, declared the institution 
revolting. In the evening the subject was “Is 
our Civilization Just to Workingmen ?” Mr. 
Henry George spoke first, following the 
line of thought familiar to his readers, 
The Rev. W. Kirkus, of Baltimore, spoke 
in reply, and was loudly applauded. The 
Rev. R. Heber Newton supported Mr. 
George with his accustomed vigor, The Rev. 
C. R. Baker, of Brooklyn, the Rev. 8, R. Fuller, 
of Buffalo, and the Rev. E. W. Osborne, of Bos- 
ton, followed in the same line, while the Rev. 
Henry Mottet and the Hon, Erastus Brooks, of 
New York, advanced opposite views. The subject 
for Friday morning was ‘ Agnosticism,” which 
was discussed by the Rev. C. C. Tiffany, of New 
York, Dr. C. 8. Bates, of Gambier, O., Dr. D. H. 
Greer, of Providence, Dr. J. G. Armstrong, of 
Atlanta, the Rev. H. C. Cunningham, of Lons- 
dale, R. 1, the Rev. A. McKay-Smith, of New 
York, Dr. Battershall, of Albany, Dr. Elliott, Dr. 
Hopkins and the Rev. Mr. Currie. At the even- 
ing session the subject for discussion was “ Mis- 
sion and Evangelistic Preaching.” The Rev. W. 
8. Rainsford, of New York, gave statistics of the 
growth of the mission in England, and dwelt at 
length on parochial missions, The Rev. E. W, 
McDonald, of New York, opposed the Methodist, 
Salvation Army and evangelistic preaching. The 
Rev. Mv. Mortimer, of New York, the Rev. Dr. 
McVickar, of Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Locke, 
of Chicago, the Rev. Mr. Osborne, of Boston, 
followed. The next meeting of the congress will 
be in Philadelphia. 





....We have of late made no mention of the 
predestination troubles in the Lutheran Chucch 
of the West; but peace and harmony seem as 
far distant as ever. The good work of peace, 
which was commenced in the Norwegian Synod 
nearly a year ago, and of which we made men- 
tion in our columns, proved to be an abortive 
attempt. At the recent General Conference of 
the members of this body, nothing of a tangi- 
ble nature was effected. The result of these 
dissensions is that the institutions of the Nor- 
wegians are suffering, financially and otherwise. 
The Seminary at Madison, Wis., is in a deplore- 
ble condition, Professor Schmidt is the leader 
of the anti-Missouri party, and the other two 
teachers are firm adherents of the Calvinizing 
views of the Missouri Synod in its teaching and 
election unto faith. When the last class grad- 
uated, Professor Schmidt refused to certify to 
the orthodoxy of those students who held the 
new views; and as the signature of the faculty is 
necessary to the crdination of these young men, 
they are in trouble as to what shall be done. 
The Seminary, which formerly numbered from 
forty to sixty students, now has scarcely a 
baker’s dozen. What the outcome of the matter 
will yet be it is difficult tosee. In the meantime, 
the Wisconsin Synod, which has clung to the 
great Missouri Synod in all its doctrinal difficul- 
ties, has been having an unpleasant experience. 
One of its congregations, that of Columbus, Wis., 
appealed to the theological faculty at Rostock, 
probably the most conservative and Lutheran 
faculty in ali Germany, for an opinion as to 
the confessional character and orthodoxy of the 
doctrine of a predestination unto faith. The 
opinion of this faculty, signed by its four mem- 
bers, Drs. Bachmann, Dieckhoff, L. Schulze and 
Nosgen, has recently appeared in pamphlet form, 
and unequivocally condemns the views of the 
Missouri and Wisconsin Synods as uubiblical 
and contrary to the confessions. It says; ‘ The 
doctrine of election as set up by the Wisconsin 
Synod contradicts the doctrine of the Formula 
of Concord, because the former conceives the 
selection of the elect as an unconditional — 
pamely, as one which is not conditioned by any 
conduct on the part of man.” 


..-No less than a dozen years ago the num- 
ber of theological siudents in Prussia was so 
small that hundreds of parishes wire vacant. 
The urgent appeals of ecclesiastical authorities, 
as well as the steady growth of conservative 
tendencies in Church circles, have had a rewark- 
able effect in again swelling the ranks in the 
theological departmeuts of the Universities. At 
the present time 2,322 Prussian young men are 
studying theology ; and of these all but 414 are 
students at Prussian universities. About 450 
candidates enter the ministry year.y ; but even 
this number is insufficient to supply the demand, 
The eleven provinces require about 400 new 
pastors annually, while the schools, asylums, 
and the like, call for over one hundred more. 
None of the Prussian theological faculties has 
secured so large an increase as that of Greifs- 
wald, which, io 1876, had but thirty students, 
but now has 202. According to present reg- 
ulations, all theological stud@nts of Prussia must 
spend three semesters, or half years, at Prus- 
sian schools the rest can be put in at any other 
German university. 


..--At a recent meeting of the Free Presbytery 
of Glasgow, a resolution was proposed, “That 
the continuance of the present sacramental 
fast days has ceased to be for the edification 
of the Christian community.” It was alleged 
that the attendance at the religious services is 
very meager, while the occasion is turned into a 
secular holiday, which isa very poor preparation 
for the communion. It was also urged that the 
institution is not established by Scripture, nor 
yet by the standards of the Church ; indeed, such 
a thing as a fast day in connection with the com- 
munion was utterly unknown to the Reformers 
and for a hundred years after their time. The 
origin of the institution could not be traced back 
further than the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was alleged that, had some of the 
younger spirits of the Church now for the first 
time in the history of the Church proposed to 
establish fast days, they would be opposed by a 
cry against Ritualism throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, ‘The resolution, after 
modification, was passed by a vote of 37 to 29, 


...-The frienda of the American Missionary 
Association will be glad to learn that its finan- 
cial year was closed, September 30th, with 
$287,594.19 as a total of receipts, of which $69,- 
653.80 came in during the last month. ‘The re- 
ceipts from collections and donations duriog 
the year were $36,834.21 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. ‘l'wo months ago a debt of $50,000 
was threatening; but, by a generous response 
to the call of the Association, this has been 
brought down to $13,785.86, which, it is hoped, 
will aid before the annual meeting, at 
Salem, Mass., October 21st and 23d. 


...-In the Temple Emanu-E], on Fifth Avenue, 
in this city, the largest and most influential 
Jewish congregation in America, the minister 
and a large number of members are in favor of 
Sunaay services. Action on the measure cannot 
long be delayed, and, though it is o by 
many as “likely to lead to neglect of the Sabbath, 
and its practical abolition in the homes and pub- 
lic worship of its members,” the Jé:wish M:s- 


there is a strong probability that it 
will be adopted. 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTCBER 26TH. 
THE TEMPLE BUILT.—I K1xos VI, 1—14. 


Tue Isracliies had now been living in the land 
of Canaan for four centuries and a half—i, e., as 
long as from the reign of Henry VI, of England, 
and the days of Joan of Arc to the present time. 
During all this time they had had no central 
place of worship ; for, though the tabernacle was 
regarded with great reverence, it was, sike West- 
minster Abbey in England, merely one highly 
honored place among many others, It may be 
noted that though when the people were gath- 
ered in one company in the wilderness the Lord 
showed himself, in a peculiar manner, in the 
tabernacle, there is no account of his having 
done so through the many centuries since the 
people, scattered through the whole land of 
Canaan, could not assemble in one spot. Some 
have declared that the Lord was not pleased 
with the project to build a temple, that the de- 
sign was merely a following of the ideas of 
the nations around about, and that Jehovah 
consented to it only «as he complied 
with the people’s wish to have a king. 
These quote, I Chronicles xvii, 6: **Wheresoever 
Ihave walked with all Israel, spake la word to 
any of the judges of Israel whom I commanded 
to feed my people, saying, Why have ye not 
built me an house?” Certain it 18 that God’s 
providence denied to the Temple that central 
position for which it was designed. Almost im- 
meuiately, on its completion, five-sixths of the 
nation turned their backs upon it. For be it 
observed that the righteous men in the Ten 
Tribes never came to the Tempie to worship. 
The people of the Ten Tribes were by no means 
all idolaters. A very lerge minority of them, 
representud by Elijah, Obadiah (Ahab’s officer), 
Micaiuh the son of Imiah, and Elisha, were pure 
worshipers of Jehovah, and yet we have no 
intimation that they ever regarded the 
Temple at Jerusalem as the especial place of 
Jebovah’s presence. In the reigusof Athaliah, 
Ahaz and others, the Temple was given over to 
idol worship. And the second Temple was far be- 
hind the synagogue as a source of national re- 
lizious life. While Jesus taughtin the Temple as 
a plece of coneourse, he went for prayer not 
thither but up into a mountain or away to the 
garden. The worship of God has always been 
carried on for the most part in small assemblies. 
During the four centuries and a half of life in 
Canaan before the Temple was built there were 
little gathcrings for sacrifice like that of the 
jamily of Jesse at Bethlehem (I. Sam. xx, 6). So 
the worshipers of Jehovah among the Ten 
Tribes worshiped in local assemblies. So, dur- 
ing the Captivity, the synagogue became an es- 
tab.ished institution, and after the re-building 
of the Temple the synagogue continued to be 
the main fountain of religious feeling. There 
was never a period in which the ‘lemple was the 
sole or even the principal place for communion 
with the Almighty. Ceutralization is the spirit 
of ritualism and worldiness ; no one ear:hly spot 
Las ever been the seat of the Kingdom of God, 

A striking thing in the building of the edifice 
was the quiet with which it went up. The work 
was done elsewhere, each stone being perfectly 
shaped, so that it could be slipped right into its 
pluce. Thorough preparation makes the com- 
pletion of a work very easy. It must have 
scemed a very simple matter to put those blocks 
of stone together ; but there had been previous 
‘oil. Some of the greatest sermons and the 
greatest legal arguments, have been written in 
three or four hours; but it took years of study 
and thought to become able thus to prepare 
them. ‘Any one could have said that,” was the 
comment made by one hearer of a certain great 
sermon. The thoughts had been so thoroughly 
wrougat out that it s-emed nothing t» utter 
them. On the other hand, when a muimuster lit- 
ters the pulpit With chips of Hebrew and shav- 
iugs of Greek, and in stilted verbiage and philo- 
sophical terminology makes a deafening clatter 
of rhetorical axes and hammers, he shows that 
he has not rightly prepared his matter before- 
hand. 

Doubtless many of those stone-cutters never 
saw the building for which they were shaping 
the biocks. They could not tell why they were 
to chisel a stone thus and not thus. So we may 
not see the utility of the toil which the Lord has 
assigned tous. Butwe are working under the 
direction of a wise architect, and our work will 
conduce to the grand result be has determined 
on. 

Once more, on the building of the Temple, 
God uppears to Solomon and pronounces the 
condition of blessing—i.e., obedience. Though 
the edifice was radiant with gold, Jehovah 
wou!d not ‘dwell ia it, except the hearts of the 
people were true. Though the king had made 
a noble offering in marble and cedar, he would 
not be blessed unless he gave Jehovah his heart 
also, 

The glory of the Temple was not in its gold 
and carving, but in the promised presence of 
Sapa But wherever there is a worshiping 


pe t God is present, and the humblest spot is as 
rious as the august edifice on Mount Moriah. 





Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THERE is decided alarm again at New Orleans 
lest the capricious Mississippi may go rusbing 
to the Gulf through the Atchafalaya and leave 
the city stranded as an island town. The Pro- 
duce Exchange adopted, recently, an address to 
the governor, inviting his attention to the 
‘steady enlargement of the Atchafalaya outlet 
of the Mississippi River,” and declaring that 
“very many of the members of this exchange 
are impressed with the belief that there is 
serious danger in the great body of the water of 
the Mississippi being deflected into that river, 
and thus finding its way to the sea, to the irre- 
parable injury of the city of New Orleans and 
of the many towns and hundreds of plantations 
between the Atchafalaya and the present mouth 
c? the Mississippi River.” The New Orleans 
L'imes-Democrat says: ‘This demand should 
be followed up with others until something is 
done. The River Commission has been ordered 
by Congress to deflect. the waters of the Misris 
sippi and Red from the Atchafalaya, but it has 
done nothing yet ; has nut even presented a plan 
or report.” 


.-The campaign in Ohio, for the state 
election of day before yesterday, was closed on 
Saturday night. Mr. Blaine had made a very 
thorough canvass of the state, being received 
atall points of stoppage with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Carl Schurz had preceded him, 
speaking alternately in English and German, to 
large audiences. As we go to press both parties 
claim the state, though the Democrats express 
less confidence of success than the Republicans, 


.-The youngest member of the diplomatic 
service of Japan who has reached the firs; rank 
is the Japanese Minister to the United States, ‘I’. 
Kuki. The Minister, accompanied by his wife, 
sister, secretary, and a couple of servants 
reached this city on Thursday of last week. Mr. 
Kuki is only thirty-four years of age. His 
English and his dress are unexceptionable. The 
party of which he was the head arrived at Saa 
Francisco, October 3d. 


.. Work was begun on Monday of last week 
on the construction of a pipe-jine from the 
natura] gas field at Tarentum, Pa., to Pitts- 
burgh. The pipe-line will be connected with the 
Bandi well, on Bull Creek, two miles from the 
Allegheny River. It is expected that the line 
will be finished within sixty days. It will be 
laid to the city along the river siaore, and will 
be twenty-two miles in length. 


--The Special Committee of the Brooklyn 
Bridge trustees, appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of increasing the facilities for travel over 
the bridge, reducing the expenditures and low- 
ering the toils, held several mectings last week. 


.-Every state in the Union has St. John 
electoral tickets in the field except Vermont, 
Mississippi and South Carolina, and they, it is 
said, are soon to have them. 


..On Thursday of last weck the Union 
League Club of this city, gave ita formal ap- 
proval of the Republican nomination by a two- 
thirds majority. 


FOREIGN. 

..Another massacre has occurred in the 
Siidan. It was reported early last week, the report 
being afterward contirmed, that Colonel Stewart 
and forty men were massacred while on the way to 
Dongola. Their steamer struck the rocks, and 
they were unable to float her. A bargain was 
made with the Arabs to provide camels and con- 
duct the party through the desert to Merawi. 
The Arabs proved treacherous, however, and 
massacred the first party which landed from the 
steamer. They then boarded the vessel, and 
killed those who remained with the exception of 
four men, said to be slaves. Genera] Wolseley 
is still at Wady-Halfa. It is reported that he 
has sent to the War Office dispatches, in which 
he bitterly complains that his advance has been 
paralyzed by the failure of the commissariat and 
transport service. He says that the railway to 
the First Cataract is broken down, that the 
stores at Wady-Halfa are inadequate, that the 
camel cocps is without camels, and that the 
equipments of the corps have been found to be 
in a rotten condition. Colonel Vincent, the 
tinancial adviser of the lihédive, bas made a 
report upon the financial situation in Egypt, 
and has made a proposition to the Khédive to 
suspend the payment of the tribute paid to the 
Sultan of Turkey. This tribute amounts to 
$3,600,00) per annum. Lord Northbrook, the 
Engiish High Commissioner, bus signified bis 
veto of the proposition. He proposes the aboli- 
tion of the Egyptian army, and the substitution 
of 9,000 police iu its stead. Tbe Egyptian Miv- 
lstry oppose this plan, and Nubar Pacha, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, threatens to resign 
unless a nucleus of the army is left. It is re- 
ported that Lord Northbrook announces that a 
reduction of the interest upon the Egyptian 
debt is inevitable. Lord Northbrook suggests 
that the Government offer to the bondholders 
the security vf a lengthened English occupation 





of Egypt, and with the additional guaranty 
that there shall be no further reduction of the 
interest. 


.-An official dispatch from Hanoi, dated 
October 8th, states that Colonel Donnicr, with 
two battalions of the foreign legion, two vom- 
panies of infantry and a section of mountain 
artillery, had an engagement with Chinese troops 
in the valley of the Loo Chuan River, which 
lasted six hours, The Chinese made a stubborn 
resistance, but were finally completely routed. 
Four gunboa's assisted the French torces. Four 
of the French, including a captain, were killed 
and twenty were wounded. A dispatch, received 
the following day, stated that General Negricr’s 
column had an engagement at the village of 
Kep with 6,000 Chinese regulars, who occupied 
intrenchments around a central redoubt. The 
Chinese began the attack at nine o’clock in the 
morning by trying to surround the French, and 
the fighting lasted until two o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the retreat of the Chincse 
toward the frontier of China waa cut off. The 
Chinese troops then fled in the direction of 
Daoguan, pursued by the French. The Chinese 
loss, in the village alone, was six hundred killed. 
A French captain and twenty men were killed,and 
eight officers and fifty men were wounded. Gen- 
eral Negrier was slightly wounded, but was not 
deterred from pursuing the Chinese toward the 
village of Yeutke. Itis stated that the French 
Government is negotiating with the owners of 
several large English steamships with the object 
of chartering vessela to convey more troops to 
China, 

..Mr. James Russell Lowell delivered the 
opening address at the Town Hall at Birming- 
ham, Eng., last week, as President of the Mid- 
land Institute, upon the subject of ‘‘ Democ- 
racy.” Addressing himself to a single point 
only in the long list of offenses of which Ameri- 
ca bad been more or less guilty, Mr. Lowell said 
they were infesting the Old World with what 
seemed to be thought an entirely new discase— 
democracy ! Undoubtedly the spectacle of a great 
and prosperous democracy on the other side of the 
Atlantic must react powerfully upon the aspira- 
tious and political theories of the men of the 
Old World. Not finding things to their mind, 
whether for good or for evil, it should not be 
forgotten that the acorn from which it sprang 
was ripened on the British oak. He believed 
that the British Constitution, under whatever 
disguise it may be placed in prudence and de- 
corum, was, in all its essentials, democratiz. The 
people were continnaliy saying that’ America 
was ‘“‘in the air.” He was glad to think tnat it 
was, since the term meant only that a clearer 
conception of human claims and human duties 
was beginning to prevail. 


. It was announced last week that the pros- 
pect of a compromise on the Franchise bill being 
reached between the Conservatives and Liberals 
was improving. It was suppoged that the put- 
heation of an alleged Government scheme for 
the redistribution of Parliamentary seats, to 
correct the disparity that now exists between 
the representation of the population in the 
counties and boroughs, had smoothed the way 
for a scttlement. But it has since been an- 
nounced that consultations among the Conserv- 
ative leaders have resulted in a decision on their 
part to reject the redintribution scheme, to 
maintain their opposition to the Franchise bill, 
and to try and force a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 


..There wasa slight increase of cholera in 
Naples at the end of last week. Fifty-one deaths 
and 115 new cases were reported there on Sun- 
day. The increase in the number of caser is 
ascribed to the participation of many people in 
the festivities which took place in Naples on 
Thursday. Elsewhere the number of cases is 
decreasing. 


...-The British Commodore on the Australian 
station has been instructed to proceed to New 
Guinea and proclaim a British protectorate over 
the southern coasts from that island to the east- 
ward of the 141° enst from Greenwich. The 

rotectorate will include the islands adjacent to 
Reathesn New Guinea. Settlement within the 
protectorate will not at present be permitt ed. 








GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, when a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam will give ease. 
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unications from subscribers and advertisers to THE 
N DEPENDENT, Box 2787. 
[7 Remittances should be made payable to TH 
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cations. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
uthenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
ot necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
vod faith. 
e@ We do not bold ourselves responsible for any 
y.ews or opinions expressed in the communications of 
ur correspondents. 
tw Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
‘ripta, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
irected envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ase, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
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THE CLEVELAND CANDIDACY. 


Ir is difficult to think of a more grotesque 
and, in some respects, revolting spectacle 
than that now presented to the American 
people by the candidacy of Mr. Cleveland. 
What adds to its singularity is the fact that 
those who figure conspicuously in the 
scene do not seem to appreciate either its 
real character or their own position, or, if 
they do, evince a power of concealment as 
rare and marvelous as the scene itself. 

Grover Oleveland, who, less than four 
years ago, was merely a commonplace law- 
yer in Buffalo, about forty-three years of 
age, suddenly jumped into the mayoralty 
of that city, and then, by another jump, 
mounted to the chief magistracy of this 
state; and when his gubernatorial term is 
about half completed, we find him before 
the people as the Democratic candidate for 
President of the United States. Such a 
combination of circumstances was never 
before seen in the history of a small man. 
If the age of miracles has passed, that of 
political accidents has not. Four years 
ago no one saw anything in the antecedent 
record of Mr. Cleveland fitting him for the 
Presidency, or giving the remotest hint that 
any party would select him as a candidate for 
this high office, He happened to become the 
Mayor of Buffulo; then he happened, under 
peculiar circumstances, to be nominated and 







elected as the Governor of this state; and 
then, when the Democratic Party wanted a 
candidate for President, he happened to be 
the man who, as the nominating convention 
thought, would be most certain to carry. 
the State of New York, especially in view 
of the objections of many Republicans to 
These 


streaks of sheer good luck, and not the 


the nomination of Mr. Blaine. 
abilities of the candidate, and not anything 


in his public record, explain why the 
Bayards, the Thurmans, and the Randalls, 
of the Democratic Party, are invited to 
play second fiddle to a man in all respects 
immensely their inferior. 

The grand rallying cry with which the 
people were to be carried by storm, and 
Mr. Cleveland was to be shouted into the 
Presidency, we have in the two words, 
These 


Personal purity was to 


purity and reform. words were to 
do the business. 
take the lead as the guaranty of reform. 
Mr. Cleveland was to be paraded before the 
people as the very paragon of the idea, 
and through him, and especially through 
his clean and unsullied purity, the Demo- 
cratic Party, so often rejected by the peo- 
ple, was at last to win the long-coveted 
prize. The conscience of the people would 
be satisfied with the purity of the candi- 
date; the Independent Republicans would 
come to his help, and Christian voters 
could, for ovce at least, vote as they pray 
and pray as they vote. The campaign 
would be mainly one of personal charac- 
ter, and for the purpose of such a con. 
test Mr. Cleveland’s stainless record left 
nothing to be desired. 

Alas! 


hopes! 


Alas! for human calculations and 
The 


opened when it became known to the gen 


campaign had not fairly 
eral public that this pure man, whose per, 
sonal character was to be the charm of his 
candidacy and the pledge of his success, 
was himself soiled with a gross and disgust- 
ing immorality, unfitting him to be Presi- 
dent, or to fill any other oftice in the gift of 
the people. The facts were not and are 
not denied cither by himself or his friends; 
and there is no evidence before the people 
that the admitted facts are not specimen 
facts in the private history of this man. 
Such facts do not usually go alone. They 
live in serial groups, and have a way of re- 
peating themselves. The strong presump- 
tion from one group is that there are other 
undiscovered groups of the same kind. 

Tne INDEPENDENT, the moment the dis- 
guise was thrown off and the real charac- 
ter of Mr. Cleveland was disclosed, took 
the position which it maintains to-day, and 
will maintain to the end of the canvass. 
That position is that the facts, as known 
and admitted on all hands, utterly and ab- 
solutely unfit Mr. Cleveland to be a candi- 
date for the Presidency of this great nation. 
Common decency, to say nothing about 
Christianity, demanded that his 
should at once have been withdrawn, and 


name 


some one put in his place, whose candidacy 
would not be an insult to the people, and 
whose election would not be a disgrace to 


the country. We _ should deplore, 
more than we can express, his politi- 
cal success. We call upon the min- 


istry of the land to teach their people 
that partisanship cannot obliterate the 
Seventh Commandment from the law of 
God; that the family, environed by the sa- 
cred moralities which alike define its func- 
tion and guard its purity and honor, is the 
unit of the state and the sheet-anchor of the 
social system; and that the man who, to 
gratify his base passions, becomes the be- 
trayer and corrupter of womauhood, is not 
to. be honored or trusted in any sphere 


of life. We 
press to give a 


call upon the religious 
loud to such 
teaching; and we ask every voter, who 
thinks of voting for Mr. Cleveland, and 


echo 


who, with tie light now before him, cannot 
do so ignorantly, to consider well what he 
is proposing to do, and what would be the 
moral effect of knowingly electing such a 
man to the Presidency. 

It would be useless to waste words on 
those thick-and-thin Democrats, who, when 
they go to the ballot-box, leave their con- 
science at home, and always vote the party 
ticket, asking no questions as to the char- 
acter of the candidate. There are, how- 
ever, many Democrats who mean to keep a 
good conscience toward God and man; and 
we earnestly suggest that, in the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President, they are 
confronted by facts which sternly demand 
that 
‘higher law” of purity and righteousness. 


they should be governed by the 


Those Independent Republicans who, on 


the basis of a moral reason, refused to sup- 
port the Republicin ticket, and who, in 
ignorance of the private record of Mr. 
Cleveland, committed themselves to his 
support, must, in order to preserve the 
least show of consistency, decline to vote 
forhim. To ignore the facts in the grave 
and serious charge against him is willfully 
to shut one’s eyes to the truth. To pretend 
that this charge, considered in application to 
his candidacy, is a matter of no conse- 
quence, is to set up a most debasing stand- 
ard of morals, and virtually say to public 
men that a good or bad private character 
will not be constdered by the people in 
casting their To condone the 
offense on the assumption of sincere 
repentance, without a particle of proof, is 
simply to encourage its repetition by others, 
if not by the offender himself. We do not 
see how Independent Republicans, upon 
their own showing, can, by any possibility, 
vote for Mr. Cleveland. They may do it if 
they will; but theirs is not the kind of In- 
dependent Republicanism in which we be- 
lieve. We cannot understand how it can 
look at itself in its own mirror uncrim- 
soned by the blush of shame. 


CURCI CRUSHED. 


‘*Sap as angels for the good man’s sin,” 
who * weep to record and blush to give it 
in,” are many thousand hearts for Father 
Curci’s abasement. We had come to look 
upon this brave old ex-Jesuit as a sort of 
heroic Luther, as one who might lead his 
fellow priests to a purer and more rational 
faith. He was attached to his Church, and 
had no thought of harming it or of leaving 
it. He loved the Catholic faith, the Catho- 
lic system and Catholic usages; but he did 
not love its corruptions, its neglect of the 
Scriptures, its growing faith in Mary and 
the saints and images, its forgetfulness of 
Christ. He looked upon the doctrine of 
the temporal power as outworn and mis- 
chievous, and herein consisted his chief 
sin. His books were put inthe Index Hxpur- 
gatorius; he was abused, humbled; he was 
pressed, to use the Pope’s Janguage, ‘‘ with 
warnings and with threats, of greater and 
greater severity”; he was all but stripped 
of his priestly prerogatives, and he was 
reduced to penury. Yet he struggled on 
content, we were teld, Jast Summer, to 
suffer, if thereby he might accomplish 
something for Christ, his Gospel and his 
Church. 

But the brave old priest has felt himself 
unable to bear the burden, even for the 
sake of posterity. He has succumbed to 
the power that forced Henry IV to Canossa 
and humiliated many a king and proud 
prince. He has.abjured the truth, and 
passed sentence on the honest offspring of 
his brain and heart. Driven by the terrors 
of the Church, he delivers up his con- 
scierce bound toher keeping. It is a sad 
spectacle, whether we consider its personal 
or’ its ecclesiastical aspect. On the 
one side is a strong man forced on the rack 
to deny and denounce the inmost convic- 
tions of -his soul; on the other, a Church 
which calls itself the Church of Christ, 
using its tremendous power to crush the 


votes, 

















the only victim. Pecci, his old friend, 
has been constrained as Pope bya will 
stronger than his own, to assume 
the -attitude of a stern prosecutor. 
There is no doubt that Father 
Curci’s opinions are very similar to 
those held by Leo himself. When the 
latter became Pope, Curci still had his con- 
fidence, and visited him at the Vatican. 
But the Cardinals are stronger than the in- 
fallible Peter, and they succeeded in banish- 
ing the old ex-Jesuit from the Papa) court. 
Feeling his isolation deeply, he attempted 
to make satisfaction to his ecclesiastical 
superiors; but his pen could not be idle, 
and he could not write against his con- 
victions; sohe struck with boldness and 
vigor at the Vatican régime, and deeply 
incensed the Ultramontanes. All his books 
were condemned, and finally,in August last, 
the Pope himself wrote a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Florence, Father Curci’s ecclesi- 
astical superior, reciting the rebellious 
acts of ‘‘ this obstinate man,” and denoun- 
cing his opinions. Says His Holiness: 
‘Considering all these things, Venerable 
Brother, we feel a poignant sorrow for the great 
obstinacy of this man; and at the same time we 
are moved at beholding such an evil example as 
must cause danger, especially for unheeding 
youth. Truly we have given already, and we 
shall give again, proofs of a fatherly forbearance 
and gentleness ; nevertheless it is our uty to 
maintain the authority of the sacred Councils, 
whose decisions we seek in the gravest affairs of 
the Church, and to protect their dignity against 
injury and evil speaking.” 

Father Curci’g response has come quick- 
ly. In a letter which all the Catholic 
papers are publishing with varying com- 
ments, he retracts as follows: 

* From the letter of the Sovereign Pontiff to 
the Archbishop of Florence, dated August 27th, 
and communicated to me the fifth of the cur- 
rent month, having acquired the full and entire 
certitude that, in my three last writings, in- 
ser.ed in the Index librorum prohibitorum, the 
legitimate ecclesiastical authoritg has found 
different things blamable, 1 deem it my duty to 
make the declaration which I desire may be 
rendered public. 

“In the name of the respect which I have al- 
ways professed, and which I profess toward the 
Catholic Church and its visible Head, I reprove 
and condemn all that there is in these writings 
contrary to the faith, to the morals, and to the 
discipline of the Church, And I wish that this 
may be understood not only according to my 
private judgment, which I renounce heartily, 
but according to the judgment of those whom 
the Holy Ghost has placed to govern the Church 
of God, 

“IT hope that this sincere expression of my 
sentiments will repair the scandal which I have 
given, and I trust that, on account of these sen- 
timents, His Holiness will receive with his 
former and paternal benevolence, as the last of 
his so1.8 in Jesus Christ, the undersigned. 

“OC, M. Curci, Priest. 

Let it be borne in mind that Father 
Curci was not pressed to this retraction on 
account of his denial of any articie of faith, 
or morals, or discipline of the Catholic 
Church. He professed himself a loyal son. 
It was simply because he insisted, in his ** La 
Nuova Italia” and ‘‘ Il Vaticano Regio,” on 
the spiritual character of the Church, and 
denied that the temporal power is necessary 
or desirable. 

We read that there is great joy in Rome 
over Father Curci’s submission, that the 
‘‘Holy Father is particularly delighted,” 
and that hopes are entertained that Father 
Passagalia, another offender of the same 
sort, will be induced by this example to 
lay his conscience at the foot of the Papal . 
throne. What a spectacle for the Chris- 


tianity of the nineteenth century! 
senate ot _ameememenes 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


In our protest against Mr. Blaine we look 
to the future, and await the vindication of 
our fellow Republicans with confidence and 
patience. 

Principle is a thing of long life; and a 
party that is built on principle is bound to 
look ahead. No party can be good for 
much that will not risk defeat in a fight 
for its principles; and it is better, far better, 
at any time for a party whose constituent 
and cohesive element is fidelity to princi- 
ples to go out of power for four years than 
to go off the line of its principles for a mo- 
ment. 

We anticipate that the Independent re- 
volt will save the Republican Party, and 
that the defeat now of its fatal friend, and 








individual conscience. But Curci is not 
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unfortunate nominee, will make the barna- 
cles drop off, and keep a place in its ranks 


for honest, 
people. 
The Republican Party cannot live on 
plunder. lt is not constituted so as to be 
kept in power by the nutrition of offices, by 
hanging on the revenues of the country 
and making its way by fraud and corrup- 
tion. There may have been other parties 
that could live in this way, though not 
long, we believe, in free countries. But 
the Republican Party cannot do this with- 
out changing both its principles and its ad- 
herents. Itis the party of ideas, principles, 
honesty and progressive statesmanship. 
It lives only as it attracts men of this 
stamp to its ranks and holds them there. 
Up to this time the best thing that could 
be said for its composition is that it has 
controlled tLe suffrages of a membership 
courageous and intelligent enough to break 
it up the moment they believe it seriously 
wrong. 

The hope of the party at this moment 
and for the future is that this independent, 
incorruptible, and stanch element will 
prove strong. enough and bold enough to 
block its progress in the line on which it 
is now moving. One thing is certain 
as we look ahead, that the day this inde- 
pendent element in the Republican Party 
goes into such a minority as to be unable 
to put it out of power by its vote, will be 
the day that proves it no longer the party 
of intelligence and character. 

The revolt against it in the campaign led by 
Mr. Blaine is portentous in just this aspect 
of the case. It is a grand testimony to the 
composition of the party that so many have 
broken away from it because they believe 
it was leading them falsely. Never before 
has this party suffered the humiliation of 
seeing so many of its trusted servants 
throw up their places on state and local 
committees or on the electoral boards, and 
abandon the candidate under the stern 
sense of duty. Never before has there 
been such a break up in the solid line of 
stanch Republican journals; never  be- 
fore such determined minorities in the two 
most powerful Republican associations of 
this city and Brooklyn; never before such 
an address to the party from the heart and 
core of its membership as that of the Inde- 
pendent Republicans of Connecticut; and 
never before, to cast a glance at the opposite 
end of the lire, have the hopes of the party 
been fixed on the accession of voters alien 
to its prineiples and attracted to its standard 
by low motives. 

These changes prove what the composi- 
tion of the party was, and what Republi- 
canism essentially is. They are the unim- 
peachable evidence of its honesty and in- 
telligent freedom. The men who have 
come out as Independents have done so as 
their one means of saving the party, and, if 
they do not save it, they will not go back. 
The party cannot afford to lose them, un- 
less it has made up its mind to recruit with 
different material, and go in for power and 
votes without regard to principle. 


intelligent and progressive 


We address Repuilicans. From the full- 
ness of our convictions, as Republicans, we 
call on the members of that party to study 
well the reasons which have led to the In- 
dependent revolt. We assure them that the 
future of the party depends onthe question 
whether the country can be mdde to see 
the validity of these reasons in time to 
prevent the election of Mr. Blaine, and 
with it the fall of the Republican Party. 

The men who have made this revolt are 
many and strong. They have with them 
the inspiration and the force of a political 
idea and a political purpose. They are 
not afraid to stand ina minority, nor to 
vote in a minority. They intend to re- 
form the Administration, to take it out of 
the hands and to keep it out of the power 
of corrupt leaders. They know what is re- 
quired to do this. Their ideas have spread 
among the people, and, whatever may be 
their fate in this election or in the next, 
they are sure to prevail. 

They are not affected by party cries. It 
is useless to parade before them the conse- 
quences of Mr. Blaine’s defeat; and there is 
no force for them in the catalogue of woes 
that might ensue on a Republican defeat. 
They did not bring on this issue, and the 
responsibility of it must rest with those 
who did bring it on. 


We are tired of voting for a scamp in 
our own party to avoid the dangers of an- 
other party’s victory. Hereafter, so far as 
we are concerned, the men who nominate 
scamps must answer for what comes from 
the necessity of beating them. You can- 
not make an omelet without breaking some 
eggs. This system of terrorizing honest 
voters has long enough put the polls in the 
power of corrupt politicians. 1t is a poor 
way to force us into treason by assuring us 
that somebody else will betray the country 
if we do not. It is a method which reduces 
all political action to the common level of 
corruption, and sends every man to the 
polls with the robber’s argument ringing 
in his ears, Pay me the ransom or those 
thieves yonder will kill your wife and burn 
down your house. 
nie : 
THE POWER OF THE IDEAL 
CHRIST. 


Ir is a favorite charge of scoffers that 
Christianity justifies or condemns a man 
simply for his intellectual opinions. The 
statement is thoroughly untrue. 

To know what the New Testament teaches 
as to this matter, we need only turn to its 
picture of the judgment, the separation, as 
of the sheep from the goats. To those on 
the right hand is conceded no superiority 
in theological opinion; on the contrary, 
when it is observed that ‘‘all nations” are 
gathered, and that the ‘‘ blessed ” come not 
merely from those which have Scripture 
light, but also from nations who have never 
heard the vame of Jesus, we see that some 
on theright hand may be ignorant of every 
element of scientific theology. Indeed they 
frankly confess this, saying: ‘*‘ Lord, 
we never knew of thee before; we 
cannot claim that we have sacrificed 
at thy altars: and as to _ these 
doctrines of the Trinity and other matters, 
we confess that we know not what they 
mean.” ‘* Nevertheless,” answers the King, 
‘* ye have been filled with my spirit; loving 
men as I love them, pitying the suffering 
as I pity them; without having heard my 
name, ye have been partakers of my na- 
ture; therefore, come dwell with me eter- 
nally.” And those on the left are con- 
demned, not because they failed to find the 
correct solution of the problems of religious 
philosophy, but because they were selfish 
and destitute of the loving spirit of Christ. 
If there be one passage before all others to 
which we may turn to find the New Testa- 
ment idea of the principles on. which God 
will judge men, it is this passage: and if 
there be anything clearly taught by this de- 
lineation, it is that men will be judged not 
according to their intellectual beliefs, but 
according to the spirit of their lives. 

The unbelief which the New Testament 
condemns lies not in the intellect, but in 
the heart. If a man tells us he is not con- 
vinced that the earth is round, we may 
still feel much respect for him. But if he 
declares that he does not believe in honesty, 
does not believe in purity, sees no beauty 
in friendship, discerns no glory in self-sac- 
rifice, our souls rise against him in con- 
tempt and scorn. For this latter unbelief 
has a moral quality; its seat is not in the 
head but in the heart. 

The belief in honesty, which we com- 
mend, is not an opinion about honesty—as, 
for example, that it is the best policy—but 
an admiration of and a love for honesty, 
which, again, involves the possession of 
honesty. So the belief in Christ which 
saves is not a historical belief about Christ, 
but a delight in and love for the image of 
Christ, which, again, involves the posses- 
sion of the spirit of Christ. 

Here is a man who has been told that the 
original manuscripts of the New Testament 
are untrustworthy, that archeology shows 
the writings to be of recent origin, and 
whether the events recorded in the volume 
did actually occur, he is at a loss to de- 
cide. ‘‘ But,” he says, ‘‘ whether this por- 
traiture of Jesus be from life, or is a myth, 
this much is true, that it is the most glori- 
ous image that ever was brought before the 
mind of man; therefore, that image I will 
henceforth love, and I will keep it ever in 
my thoughts, and it shall be the inspiration 
of my life, and my whole striving shall be 
to become more and more conformed unto 
that glorious vision.” What would be the 


result? Commencing to live according to 





this new conception, he would become a 


changed man—a new man in Christ Jesus— 
in short, he would be ‘‘ born again” to a 
new and more glorious life. And when, 
passing into another world, he found that 
this glorious vision he had worshiped was 
the mirror of a reality, he would certainly 
be taken to dwell with that Saviour whose 
image he had loved. He who believes in 
the character of Christ has a saving belief 
in Christ. He who believes in the image 
of Christ is blessed of God for such belief. 
Now, we can say to a man that, whether 
it has or has not been proved to his satis- 
faction that the New Testament portrait- 
ure ot Christ is founded in historic reality, 
he ought to believe in and love that image 
which is the embodiment of all that is 
noble and pure and holy. And we may 
say to him that, if he turns his back on this 
glorious vision, and feels no delight in its 
holy beauty, the frown of God shall be 
upon him. Not to believe in chemistry or 
geology may be a misfortune; not to be- 
lieve in honesty or purity is asin. So ‘he 
that believeth not” in the image of Jesus 
believes not in self-sacrifice and purity and 
goodness, and for such unbelief *‘ shall be 
damned,” and justly, too. 

Belief in the historiea]l Christ is a matter 
of intellectual opinion. Belief iu the ideal 
Christ isa matter of the heart. The former 
which, like all other correct scientific con- 
ceptions, is an important belief, comes 
from the arguments of theologians. The 
latter, which alone is a saving belief, comes 
from the work of the Holy Spirit. And he 
who refuses to exercise this belief sins 
against all that is pure and holy, and is 
justly condemned. 

- _—- 


8T. JOHN WILL NOT WITHDRAW. 


‘To our way of thinking, there has been 
nothing more unique in this most peculiar 
of all Presidential campaigns than the ap- 
peal signed by President Woolsey, Judge 
Noah Davis and others, urging Prohibi- 
tionists to vote for Mr. Blaine, and request- 
ing the withdrawal of Mr. St. John. The 
request to Mr. St. John is, of course, a 
mere form, the real purpose of the appeal 
being to whip into the Republican ranks 
those whose principles have led them to 
desert the party of their youth. The 
reasoning adduced to show these deserters 
the error of their way is almost ridiculous. 

It is claimed that the Prohibition Party 
does not represent the Prohibition senti- 
ment of the country; that its Convention 
was not representative; that its platform 
isa ‘‘ crude document,” because, forsooth, 
it goes out of its temperance line to 
favor woman suffrage and to cast a 
fling at the Chinese law! The appeal seeks 
to excuse Mr. Blaine for dodging the liquor 
question at the Maine election, and to ex- 
cuse the Republican Party for declining to 
make Prohibition an issue in i's platform. 
It warns Prohibitionists against ‘* throwing 
away” their votes. This talk of throwing 
away one’s vote is all stuff and nonsense. 
It entirely ignores the political and moral 
effect of any minority. Of course, the 
minority does not elect; but is that 
the only result of a struggle between 
parties? A party that does nothing more 
than emphasize a single principle does a 
grand work, if the principle be good. The 
party of Abolition did not jump to a ma- 
jority in a day; but will any one hold that 
the Free Soiler and Abolitiomst *‘ threw 
away ”’ his vote every time until the major- 
ity was reached? The Prohibitionists, fur- 
thermore, will no more throw away their 
votes than the Repubiicans, if Mr. Cleve 
land is elected, or the Democrats if Mr. 
Blaine is elected. 

The appeal, again, compares the can- 
didates; but it is noticeable that only 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. Cleveland enter 
into this comparison. The omission of 
Mr. St. John gives the petitioners the ap- 
pearance of saying: ‘‘We do not believe 





against him; we do believe Mr. Cleve- 
land to be guilty of all that is said against 
him ; therefore, Mr. St. John ought to with- 
draw!” The petitioners knew that they 
could make no comparison between the 
personal character of Mr. Blaine, Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. St. John that would not 
be detrimental to Mr. Blaife as well as 
to Mr. Cleveland. And yet they ask the 
only unassailable candidate in the field to 





withdraw! But he will not doit. He has 





Mr. Blaine to be guilty of the charges. 





written amanly reply to the petitioners, 
declining to abandon his position. We still 
have, therefore, at least one candidate in 
the field, whose official and moral up- 
rightness cannot be impeached. And we 
predict that he will receive a surprising 
number of votes, notwithstanding the efforts 
of those who are Prohibitionists in princi- 
ple, but politicians in practice. 


° oa 
Editorial Aotes. 
Mormonpom has been recently deeply stirred 
by a double sensation ; for, within the limits of a 
single week, two serious mishaps have befallen 
the Utah organization. First, Judge Hunter, 
the United States Chief Justice of the territory, 
for two years had seemed more and more to 
favor Mormon law-breakers, and, his term of 
office expiring, Judge Zane, of Springfield, Ill, 
was appointed in his place, When the latter 
came to empancl his first grand jury he sum- 
marily rejected, not only all polygamists, but 
also all who believed that polygamy was right, 
and so secured fifteen men who desire to see the 
Edmund's bill executed. As a result great con- 
sternation has seized all who are living in the 
practice of celestial marriage, Then, further, a 
startling case of apostasy from the Latter Day 
Church, has just come to light. Five years ago 
a certain Scott Anderson met the elders in Eng- 
land, heard their plausible story, and with all 
his heart embraced the gospel they preached, 
For two years the course of his new 
love ran smooth and his joy abounded. 
The first shock came at hearing from the lips of 
‘* Apostle” Albert Carrington, president of the 
British Mission, *‘ such language as befits only 
the lowest blackguard,” and further, at witness- 
ing his disgraceful conduct in public toward a 
young lady. About a year ago Mr, A, emigrated 
to Salt Lake, and then found, to his horror, that 
Brigham Young's teaching that ‘‘ Adam is our 
father and our God, and the only God with 
whom we have to do,” was orthodox doctrine, as 
also Blood Atonement (i.e, shedding one’s own 
blood for redemption from certain sins other- 
wise inexpiab'e), and that polygamy was neces- 
sary to complete salvation. It was so that his 
faith was rudely shaken, Finally, when he could 
endure no more, he wrote an open letter to John 
Taylor, calm and candid m tone, but full of plain 
statement of sickening facts, and asked that his 
name be stricken from the Church rolls, In 
this letter he charges that leading Church 
officials work upon the Sabbath, and in their 
speech are grossly filthy and profane, ‘ John 
Smith, the patriarch (one of the highest in 
the priesthood), is one of the heaviest smokers 
in Salt Lake.” ‘I never saw so much hypocrisy 
in my life as I have seen in Utab,” ete. With 
Judge Zane assailing the Church from without, 
and Scott Anderson dealing ugly blows from 
within, it is not strange that signs should appear 
of trepidation and alarm. 











Tue opinion of Bishop Bryennios on the 
** Didache,” which he discovered and gave to the 
world, is interestinz,as given by Professor Grosve- 
nor, on the second page this week; but it is 
not at all unexpected. He considers the first six 
chapters, which are ethical, as of apostolic au- 
thority, the writer, with ‘' God’s aid,” giving the 
teachings of Christ and the apostles; but the 
second part he regards as only the opinion of 
the writer and as having no authority at all. 
European and American scholars have not 
claimed that any part of the “ Teavbing ” is au- 
thoritative ; the first six chapters no more so than 
the last ten. They only insist that the whole 
document has value and significance as a reflec- 
tion of the teachings and usages of the sub- 
apostolic age. The writer, there is good reason 
for believing, gave as faithful an account of 
Church practices as he did of moral teachings ; and 
Bishop Bryennios’s theory of the wty the docu- 
ment was originally written is almost entirely 
without support. He concedes tlat the same 
writer wrote both parts, but insists that while 
he was writing the first part he was inspired, 
while in the second he only set down his own 
opinion, What evidence has he to give of this 
distinction? Only this: ‘That there is all the 
difference between them of inspiration on the 
one side, and of human compilation and contri- 
vance on the other.” The tirst part, he say», 
exactly corresponds with the teaching of Christ 
and the Apostles. Now, if the writer was faith- 
fvlin the ethical part, we must assume, without 
evidence to the contrary, that he was equally 
faithful in the second part. Bryennios is deep- 
ly concerned, as a prelate of the Greek Ohurch, 
in the testimony the “ Didache” gives as to the 
character of apostolic worship and Church gov- 
ernment. It strikes at the system of his own 

Church, which is claimed to be of apostolic au- 

thority. It is natural that he should seek an ex- 

planation consonant with his own ecclesiastical 

views. Greek Catholics will not give it much 

hospitality. French Catholics have beeu forbid- 

den even to discuss it. 





Ayn ‘independent journal of liberal educa- 





tion,” called the Index, and hailing from Ann 
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rbor, Mich., discusses the race question in the 
nost illiberal way. The logic of its position is tha 
yc race and only one should enter into a aation- 
hlity. ‘* Race repugnances,” it declares, ‘* must 
e recognized and calculated upon. Different 
acces are a¢ immiscible os oil and water, and as 
irreconcilable as cat and dog. We mus: allow 
for this, Two races cannot be co-occupants of 
he same territory on terms of equality.” Ac- 
vording to this **cat-and-dog” theory, our an- 
estors should have made up their minds whether 
this country was to be an Eovglisb, German or 
Spanish nation, and served notices to quit on all 
ohers, The Lrish should have been kept out, 
w only received on terms of inferiority ; for the 
*Trishman hates the Englishman more cordially 
than the Turk.”’ This * liberal” journal, which 
numbers among its editors Professors Alexander 
Winchell and Charles K. Adams, holds that the 
‘ political equalization by a form of law of some 
millions of Africans, in the midat of a nation 
founded by Europeans, and with institutions 
molded by the race instincts and race capaci- 
ties und race ambitions of Europeans, was a 
ross outrage on the nation-—a blasphemous but 
fu ule attempt to abrogate a natural law, a buge 
political error which ought to be corrected as 
early as possible, The peace, happiness and 
prosperity of the Negro race require that it be 
free | from the temptation to persist in the vain 
attempt to+xercise rule over a nation of white 
It would be just as rational to make a 
law in the University of Michigan, where 
these editors are professors, to admit none but 
black-headed or red-headed students; for red 
hair and black bair are as ‘immiscible ” as the 
** different races.” 


” 
men. 


Tue Episcopal Church in Scotland is a ‘** dis- 
senting” body and a small one, but in recent 
yeurs it has had a growth which much encour- 
ages its friends, And the State Kirk is the more 
troubled, because this growth has been among 
the nobility and gentry. Itis no longer Edin- 
burgh but London that 1s the capi'al of Scol- 
land, and this fact has a greater social than even 
political significauce. By inereased facilities for 
intercourse, the higher social classes in Scotland 
come more and more under the iufluence of the 
same classes iv England, and one result is that 
they leave the Pr sbyterianism of their fathers 
for the Anglican system. This is going on so 
largely that many lament that an ecclesiastical 
separation is taking place in Scotland between 
the common people aud the wealthier classes. 

Or the late Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, an 
English writer says: 

* [iis reading of the Bible in church was in itself a 

commentary, the commentary of a deep theologian ; 
and [, for one, never heard him read a Lesson, or the 
Gospel in the Communion Office, without feeling 
that I had received instruction from the true and 
just emphasis of his clear and powerful voice. He 
had his peculiarities in reading; but all sense of 
them was lost as you felt that he was opening to you 
the Scriptures with a power of conveying a meaning 
and of expressing sympathy rarely possessed; and 
never shall I forget hearing him read II Sam, xvill, 
ending with David’s passionate words on hearing 
the death of his son Absalom, not long after the 
death of his own son Willam—a son worthy of his 
father, whore self-devotion in his parochial work at 
the East End of London 4d ubtiess hastened the end, 
in the prime of life, of the ounce powerful Cambridge 
athicte,” 
If « minister should spend whole days in collect- 
ing his own thoughts, and in studying how to 
present them in his sermon, should he not 
spend a few hours cach week in studying how 
properly to present the thoughts of prophets 
and apostles in his public readings of Scripture? 
Aud even though he does not think himself able 
to become as good a reader as Bishop Jacobson, 
he has no more excuse for being slovenly in his 
reading than he hes for neglecting the prepara- 
tion of his sermons because he does not expect 
to become able to preach like Spurgeon. 


‘ 


A minister (the Rev. J. L. Goodknight, of 
Covington, O.) writes us, approving cur con- 
demnation of gambling on ocean steamships, 
and affirming that all we said of the shameful 
proceedings on the ‘City of Rome” was true of 
the trip he took in the same ship recently to 
Queenstown and return. 


Drinking, card-playing and gambling went on the 
whole voyage to Ni w York, not even excepting the 
two Sabbaths, The bar was open all day each Sab- 
bath. Suturday night before we reached New York 
there was a drunken row. Passengers were in- 
sulted, and their chairs were dragged about the 
deck, broken and thrown overboard. Smvuking was 
allowed in the staterooms aad halls below at night. 
Four drunken men passed by the stateroom of two 
ladies, one of whom was under my care, and put 
their heads into the stateroom and called out in dis- 
respectful language, at twelve o’clock at night, weat 
on, and then returned and repeated the sume. 1 
appealed io the purser; and he refused to do any- 
thing, and even refused to hear the matter fully. I 
then appealed to the captain; and he likewise gave 
no heed, and remarked afterward tnat “some per- 
sons are always complelning—regular grumblers.” 
When we came to New York we appealed to the 
Henderson Brothers, owners of the line, and saw 
Mr. Henderson himself. He gave us no more satis- 
faction than the officers. He stood in with the offi- 
cers, and the omicers stood in with the drinkers and 





drunkards on the ship. He refused to pay us for 
our chairs or make apy inquiry into the matter. He 
seid that chairs or even trunks left in the hali- 
ways were not in their care; that if men got drunk 
and threw them overboard the passengers wouid 
have to lose them, “ We disclaim all responsibility 
for such property, and do not pay for it.” 





Let it be plainly understood by the owners and 
officers of this or any other line that, if their 
ships are run for the accommodation of gam- 
blers and drunkards, gamblers and drunkards 
shall be their cnly patrons. Decent men and 
women will take passage in ships—and there are 
such—in which there is some regard for moral- 
ity and decency. 

Tue management of the East River Bridge 
have never been able to shake off the spirit of 
procrastination that seemed to settle on the two 
massive towers when first they emerged from 
the river, fourtecn years ago. Delay has always 
succeeded delay, and tor years progress seemed 
almost at a standstill. But all this the people 
were ready to forget when the magnificent 
structure was opened to the public with greatest 
éclat; and they would have forgotten it, if the 
bridge, since that time, had been made to serve 
the public usefulness iu the best possible man- 
ner. But it is well known that such has not 
been the case. The masses have been debarred 
from using the bridge on account of the high 
fare charged for transportation by the cars. 
The working classes cannot pay four cents, the 
excess of the bridge fare over the ferry fare, 
just for the convenience of the thing. They are 
obliged, therefore, to continue to use the ferries, 
This, of course, 18 what the Union Ferry Com- 
pany and those of its directors who are at the 
same time trustees of the bridge, especially de- 
sire. Yet, notwithstanding all that these pecu- 
liarly situated trustees have been able to secure 
to the Ferry Company by maintaining the ex- 
cess've charges on the bridge, the company 
mukes it a ground of sore complaint that its 
receipts have suffered so material a decrease 
since the opening of the bridge. The company 
fears that it may even be forced to retire from 
the competition altogether. If that unlikely 
event ever occurs, the public, or that large por- 
tion of it whose convenience it 1s and will be to 
make use of the ferries, need not fear but that 
a new ferry company will be ready to take the 
oid one’s place, even if an annual dividend of 
ten per cent, cannot be assured, At presenta 
special committee, appointed by the trustees of 
the bridge, is considering the question of in- 
creasing the facilities for travel on the bridge 
and decrcasing the tolls, We trust that the out- 
coms of the deliberations may be favorable to the 
public, to the extent, at least, of a determina- 
tion not to manage the bridge in the interest of 
a rival organization. 

Tur Evening Post, of this city, referring to 
the Cleveland scandal, recently said : 

‘If such matter is to be introduced into Presiden- 

tlal contests hereafter, every man who can afford 
the expense, will naturally desire to send his family 
out of the country till the campaign is over, while 
those who cannvt will establish as rigorous a quar- 
antine against newspapers as the ‘Treasury De- 
partment has established against the rags of which 
they are composed.” 
The Post, in this remark, gravely mistakes the 
proper point for editorial criticism. The serious 
difficulty in the case consists in the facts of the 
scandal acknowledged to be true of a man who 
is before the people as a candidate for President 
of these United States, and not in thir expo- 
sure and publication by the prese, It is the 
duty of the press, when becoming cognizant of 
such facts in the private character of a candi- 
date for the Presidency, to see them before the 
people, and urge them as moral reasons why the 
candidate should be universally spurned and 
rejected. " 

Ir the people of Ohio have any doubt as to 
which candidate for the Supreme Court to vote 
for in the election this weck, the following, from 
a secret circular of the ** Committee of Brewers 
and Saloon-keepers Protective Associations” 
ought to settle their minds: 

“This committee is unable to feel other than ex- 
treme anxiety as to the result of an election ofa 
judge of the above court, as it may involve the fu- 
ture safety of our trade, 

* The Republican candidate for this ofice is Wm. 
W. Johnson, of Ironton. 

* The candidate of the Democratic Party is John 
R. Martin, of Lancaster. 

* Probably a wise choice between these two aspi- 
rants involves greater cousequences to you and to 
us than that of all other candidates before the peo- 


-ple of Ohio. We, therefore, ask our friends in che 


trade to put aside politics in considering the ques- 
tion of the judgesbip, avd unitedly to so vote as to 
protect our buciness from destruction and our 
rights as men from being imperiled bv judicial 
fanatics. Judge Wm. W. Johnson, the present Re- 
publican nominee for the Supreme Court, is tne 
same who, three tears ago, when the constituativnal- 
ity of the infamous Pond Bij), that required a bond 
of twice $2,000 and a tax of $300, was before the 
Supreme Court for argument, held that measure to 
be constitational, in disregard of a contrary opinion 
of those distinguiahed Judges—White, Longworth, 
Okey, and Mclivaine. He is the same Johnson who 
has twice decided against us in the present Scott 





Bill, and we are assured regrets that persons in the 
trade are not assessed $2,000 instead of $200. He 
has been for years associated with the crasaders of 
both sexes, and openly toasts his sorrow at the 
defeat of prohibition last year in the state.” 

Here is an issue on which temperance men of 
every shade can agree. It will be a disgrace to 
the state if John R. Martin, whom this commit- 
tee indorses as a man of “ liberal views,” should 
be elected. 





JupGE GREENE, in his recent charge to the 
grand jury, at the August term of the court at 
Port Townsend, in Washington Territory, had 
occasion to say “ladies and gentlemen,” 
in commencing the charge. The qualitied wo- 
men of that territory are not only permitted, but 
required to sit as jurors, grand and petit, when 
duly summoned for the service, according to law, 
The law makes no distinction between the sex.s 
on this subject, but looks at both simply in the 
character of citizenship, with common rights 
and common responsibilities. Judging from the 
whole tenor of the charge, a part of which was 
specially addressed to the “ladies” of the grand 
jury, we conclude that Judge Greene sees noth- 
ing in woman or in the jury system making the 
two incompatible with each other, and nothing 
in the distinction between the sexes to disqualify 
them to sit together in the same jury, and 
nothing in the actual working of the law in 
Washingion Territory to discredit the theory on 
which it proceeds. We see no good and suffi- 
cient reagon, and never have seen any, why wo- 
men should not serve on juries, and in this way 
participate in the administration of public jus- 
tice. We adopt the same doctrine in respect to 
the clective franchise. This franchise should 
not be a monopoly of the male sex. If Eng- 
land may be governed by a woman, why may 
not a woman vote, and why may she not sit asa 
juror? 


A rEcENT number of the Federal Reporter 
reports two cases, in which Judge Hoffman, of 
the District Comt of the United States, had 
occasion to construe the anti-Chinese law, as 
enacted by Congressin 1882 and amended in 
1884. Cases under this law are frequently aris- 
ing, particularly in California, and thus far the 
courts of the United States, when dispo ing of 
them, have evinced a commendable temper in 
the application of this unjust and wholly un- 
necessary law. While bound by the law, they 
have shown no desire to strain its Jetter against 
the rights and privileges of Chinamen. The 
difficulty lies not in their decisions, but in the 
law that compels them to render such decisions, 
We regard tbe Jaw as a shame and disgrace to 
our common country; and in this shame and 
disgrace both of the great partics of the coun- 
try equally share. Republicans and Democrats 
in Congress alike united in its enactment; a Re- 
publican President signed the law; and the 
national convention of each party was very care- 
ful to indorss this infamous law. The Presi- 
dential candidates of both parties have 
declared their acceptance of the indorsement. 
The whole thing from beginning to end is a 
mere legislative aud political trick to win votes 
in the Pacific States, particularly in California, 
at the expense of decency and common fairness 
and justice, and without any justification in the 
facts of Chinese immigration, or evils resulting 
therefrom. 


SPELLING Rerorm, as much as can be said for 
it, does not advance with headlong rapidity. Ina 
few periodicals we find tho, giv, and filosofy; 
but, at the present rate of advance, it may be 
feared that new anomalies will arise faster than 
old ones are done away; in other words, that 
the reforming scholars, so far from reconstruct- 
ing the orthography, will hardly be able to keep 
it in repair. And, furthermore, it is said that 
the reformers themselves, do not use the new 
spelling. Of course, the wriler of an article for 
publication would give the old orthography, be- 
cause of the “ hardness of heart” of his readers ; 
and one might fear, even in a private letter, to 
write the address Missiz Soozan Joans. But it 
is more than suspected that even in his 
private note-book, which is to come only 
under his own eye, and in which he can 
spell according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, the average reformer uses the 
very orthography which, in public, he denounces, 
The present spelling is aimost impregnably en- 
trenched in the fact that those who must make 
the suggested changes all know the old orthog- 
raphy, and, for a generation or two, at least, 
their children will be obliged to master it, and 
that thoroughly. Now, when one has learned 
it, why should he not use it? If one has become 
able to handle the spelling phthisic, why not em- 
ploy it, especially when he is not certain whether 
the new method would make it dizzic or tizik? 
It would, for some reasone, be better if nickel- 
plate watches were carried instead of gold time- 
pieces ; but, when a man has been obliged to pur- 
chase a gold watch, he will incline to carry it, 
especially it he is not the owner of a nickel- 
plate. So, as long as children are under the ne- 
cessity of learning the old orthography, they will 
be inclined to continue its use, 





....The French ultras have almost succeeded 
in banishing religion from the public schools, 








In 1877 but twelve and a half million francs 
were voted to the *‘ confessionless” schools ; in 
1882, sixty-eight and a half million; and still 
Paul Bert, the chief exponent of the complete 
secularization of the schools, is not satisfied. 
Even the names ‘God,” “Jesus,” “Christ,” 
“Prayer,” ‘Creation,’ and the like, are no 
longer permitted in the text-books for schools, 
A “Grammar for Children” through sixteen 
editions contained such examples as ‘*God is 
the creator of the world,” ** Cain slew his brother 
Abel,” ‘**Abraham was the father of the He- 
brews,” ‘‘Adam is the father of all nations” ; 
but these were too religious, and in the new 
edition the following sentences were substituted 
for them respectively : “‘ Europe is a part of the 
world,” ‘‘Italy has the shape of a boot,” ‘* The 
water of the Geneva Lake is transparent,” * Af- 
rica has the shape of a triangle.” Tabula rasa 
is evidently the object as far as religion in com- 
mon schools is concerned. 


..--A very dark picture is given in the London 
Tablet of the condition of the Greek Catholics in 
Bulgaria, whom Roman Catholic missionaries 
are engaged in converting - 

** Mournful as is the spectacle of a land that has 

never known the light of the true fuith, there is 
something infinitely sadder still to our eyes in tne 
sight of a people, nominally Catholic, professing 
and pretending to practice the Catholic belief, and 
yet sunk in a state of degradation and of ignorance, 
80 dense and so overwhelming, that religion is re- 
duced to a mere shadow, and is become little more 
than a mockery of its real self.” 
Is it uncharitable to intimate that what is 
meant by the “‘ conversion,” of which the Tablet 
speaks, is the acceptance of the Pope in place of 
the Patriarch, and not a great religious or moral 
change? Still, wesincerely hope the Bulgarians 
will be enlightened. 

...- Bays one of our Catholic exchanges : 

“The simplest Catholic child, who knows the cat- 
echism, could instruct THE INDEPENDENT man in 
this matter. That child could tel! him that there is 
a difference not only in degree but in kind between 
the supreme adoration Catholics give to the Triune 
God and the honor they pay the Mother of the Re- 
deemer.” 

Over against this quotation we put another, 
from The Immaculate Virgin, of Italy : 

“Without Mary’s co-operation, Jesus could nei- 
ther have been born, nor have suffered, nor died. 
The divine flesh which she suppiied and nourished 
could not have been offered and sacrificed, except 
by her offering and sacrificing herself, nor without 
her consent and ministration. Jesus and Mary, 
doubtless, are two altars, two priests, and two vic- 
tims; but they form between them one and the 
same holocaust (solo e stesso olocausto), offered to 
God in a similar manner, by Jesus in the blood of 
his flesh, by Mary in the blood of her heart.” 


.... Speaking of a missionary society which 
receives converts in India without insisting on 
their breaking caste, the Spectator gives the fol- 
lowing specimen of caste in England. Itisa 
letter addressed to a school-master by the rector 
of the parish : 

“SouTH WYTHAM RECTORY, Sept. 17th, 1884. 

* All the villagers desirous of coming to my house 
approach it in a becoming and respectful manner— 
. é., through the backway and to the kitchen door. 
iThere is not a farmer in the place who ever has had, 
or would have, the impertinence to do otherwise. I 
desire that, in future, you will do the like, 

“R. W. L. TOLLEMACHE-TOLLEMACHE. 
“The Teacher of the Board School, 80, Wytham.” 
Mr. Tollemache-Tollemache’s letter would seem 
to imply that he is a scullion, and receives his 
company in the kitchen, in his proper place. 


....Confirmed reports force us to believe that 
Colonel Stewart has met the same fate as Hicks 
Pacha. The two cases are quite different, hew- 
ever, 80 far as the responsibility of England is 
concerned. Hicks Pacha was sent to the Sfidan 
by Egypt, without any authorization from Eng- 
land. It was only after he and his force were cut 
to pieces thac England determined to take a 
hand in Sadanese affairs, and secure the peace- 
ful evacuation of the Egyptian garrisons, main- 
tained, as England claimed, at a useless expense 
of life and treasure. G-neral Gordon was given 
the carte blanche command and Colonel Stewart 
was appointed his first assistant. The responsi- 
bility of the latter’s massacre, therefore, will be 
laid at England’s door. She will now, perhaps, 
listen to General Gordon’s demands. His ability 
wat trusted last Spring; his judgment should 
be trusted now. 


....The Indian Witness says that the purely 
native Roman Catholics are *‘ not better than the 
heathen around them.” 

** The rich are like the rich Hindus, and the poor 
are like the poor Hindus. Their religion is gross 
superstition and idolatry. Christianity has not 
added a spark to their intelligence or respectability. 
They are closely op a par with Hindus of the corres- 
ponding classes in education ; and we never beard 
of any collector or commissioner remarking upon 
the paucity of crimes among them.” 

If such are “the fruits” of the teachings of the 
Roman Church, there cannot be much Christian 
sap in the tree. 


...-There has been a cholera epidemic in 
Southern Europe, an eloping-with-coachmen 
epidemic in America, and now a duel epidemic 
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is raging in Paris. Henri Rochefort, already 
the hero of four duels, has fought another with 
Captain Fournier, who signed the Tientsin 
treaty with China. They were not much burt; 
for the one is at his editorial duties again and 
the other is able to receive visitors. Another 
duel was fought on the same day, and two more 
are said to be pending, the combatants and 
would-be combatants being mostly editors. We 
trust that the infection will be confined to 
France. 

..The Sun, of this city, publishes a letter in 
which the report that Dr. McCosh, the vener- 
able President of the College of New Jersey, was 
in favor of the election of Cleveland, is declared 
to be untrue, the letter being wiitten by one who 
claims to know the opinion of Dr. McCosh. We 
should be- sorry to think that the Christian 
President of one of our best colleges could give 
hie support to sucha man. The practical effect 
upon the youug men under his care would be 
most injurious. 


..“*How any Christian Missionary Society 
can be tolerant of caste is what I cannot under- 
stand,” says the Rev, W. H. Dyson. He refers 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
which, uuless it is be.ied, receives converts in 
India without requiring them to break caste. 
Converts won in this way are of no value to 
Christianity. They do not conform to its first 
principle. The receiving of the sacraments 
does not make a Christian of a Hindu, or any 
other man. 

.. The committee of the English Presbyterian 
Church on a compendium of fundamental doc- 
trine have decided to go on and make a short si ate- 
ment ot the faith of the Church, suitable for the 
“instructicn of our own people” and of the 
young. As to whetherit may not serve as a text 
of orthodoxy for oftice-bearers, the co.umittee 
will leave to the Church to determine, ‘Lhe 
mittee might get some very useful hints from Dr, 
Gerhart’s articles, the last of which we pubsish 
this week, His showing of the gains which 
Christianity makes in the new creeds is gratity- 
ing. 


2 ie 


.-A note to us, from a well-knowu Episco- 
palian writer, expresses hearty concurrence with 
the views of Dr. W. R. Huntington, in the ser- 
mon on the *‘Bible Doctrine of Riches,” which 
we publisned recently. He says the Church 15 
crippled by the prevailing ideas on this subject, 
The “love of things” is engrossing the hearts 
ot young and old, and he suggests a guild of 
men and women to raise a standard for a cru- 
sade against the worship of wealth. 


..The international conference, which has 
been summoned to meet in Berlin to settle the 
quesuon of West African colonization appears 
to be conceived in the interests of Germany and 
France as against England. The suppvsition 
thit the United States will act as a balance 
against England bas no ground, so far as wecan 
English colonization is more agreeable to 
American notions than German or French, 


8ee, 


..We have no doubt that the people will be 
heartily glad when this exciting election campaign 
is ended and takes its place among the things that 
are past. It would be a good thing for the 
whole country if Presidential elections occurred 
only once in every six years. The change would 
lessen the amount of lying and election imiqui- 
ties practiced in this country ; and that certainly 
would be an improvement. 


. [tis decidedly too bad that jealousy should 
play any part in tLe Prime Meridian Congress, 
sitting in Washington. France will not accept 
Greenwich, pretumably because of the present 
ill-feehng between France and England. The 
Couterence will do well to adopt the suggestion 
of a member by fixing upon Greenwich by major- 
ity vote, leaving France to “stew in her own 
juice,” 


.. The chief topics of interest in the Church 
Congress seem to have been .the cathedral sys- 
tem, the confessional, and the interests of the 
workingman. A few years ago, the sentiments 
advanced on the second question would have 
caused no little agitation. Now they are re- 
ceived calmly, though it does not appear that 
the confessional idea is making much progress, 


..If the elevated roads can afford to carry 
passengers on Sunday for five cents, they can 
afford to do the same on week days. The re 
duction adds another to the already numerous 
temptations to the masses to use the Sabbath as 
a day of frolic and dissipation. Those who 
want to preserve some vestige of the Sabbath of 
our fathers need to be active and watchful. 


.-The Democratic and Republican wool- 
growers of Ohio seem alike unwilling to trust 
the Democratic Party with the control of the 
tariff question. The Democratic theory of a 
‘* tariff for revenue only” does not suit either of 
these classes of voters. The theory cannot be 
put into practice without the most serious injury 
to numerous branches of home industry. 


...-[t seems that the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of this state has volunteered to help the 
Prohibitionists of the state in the distribution 
of their documents among Republican Prohibi- 








tionists, but not among Democratic Prohibition- | 
ists. One must be very dull in catching an idea 
who cannot see the philosophy of this movement 
on the part of the Democrats. 


.-The Court of Appeals of this state has 
unanimously decided that the Trustees of the 
East River Bridge are not legally answerable for 
any injuries sustained by persons in consequence 
of the panic on the bridge in May, 1883. This 
disposes of all the suits brought by such persons, 
claiming in the aggregate about half a million 
of dollars. 

.-Every man should vote who has the right 
to do so, No one can absolve himself from the 
responsibility by not performing the duty. The 
act of not voting isa positive act, and it will 
have an influence upon the result, and may even 
determine that result. How he shall vote is a 
question that each citizen must determine for 
himself. 


.... I'he people of Connecticut, at their recent 
town elections, voted on the question whether 
the sessions of the legislature should be biennial, 
and decided this question in the affirmative. This 
will save expense, and involve no loss to the 
state. Many of the states have adopted this 
rule, andall might do so with advantage. 

Timely notice is given by Secretary Hazer, 
who has in hand the preparation of the Congre- 
gational Year Book, that reports should all be in 
by November Ist. Everybody has an interest 
in a fulland early Year Book, and state secre- 
taries should sce toit that their statistics are 
ready in time. 

..General Butier, in the amount of his 
speech-making and traveling from place to 
place, shows an immense endurance. He man- 
ages to make things lively wherever he goes; 
and the votes that he will draw to himself form 
one of the unknown factors in this remarkable 
campaign. 

..Ex-Senator Conkling, once the great leade 
of the Republican Party in this state, seems thor 
oughly determined to keep himself out of politics 
this Fall. If he has any secrets, he keeps them 
to himself. He says nothing and does nothing 
to indicate how he will vote, or whose election he 
prefers. 

.. The Jewish ministry of this city and coun- 
try has lost a conspicuous member in the death 
of Rabbi Huebsch. He was pastor of one of the 
most prominent Temples in this city. He was 
classed with the Reformed Party. 

..Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been 
holding meetings in Brooklyn for two or three 
days, in Dr. Cuyler’s church, and have given 
many Christian workers an inspiration and new 
ideas, 

..Catholics complain of the new laws of 
Costa Rica against religious orders. They say 
that Freemasonry is responsible for it. But has 
not Romanism had undisputed sway in Costa 
Rica ? 

..Every year adds to the strength and use- 
fulness of the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli- 
ance. Its fifth annual convention is to be held 
in Princeton, N. J., Oct. 24th—26th. 

.-The contest between political parties, 
traced to its most final analysis, resolves itself 
into a conflict of ideas as held by these respect- 
ive parties, 

...-Our column about the Presi dential candi- 
dates, showing what is said about them, will be 
found, this week, on page 20. 


READING Nt NOTICES. 


SooTnina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup ana 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always F proves true. 


THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 
END 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, Atlanta, a. ° 
tor Kiddle Book with I Tiluminated Cover. Amu. ing. 
—- —-- — 





WE callattention to the advertisement of Mr. W 

. Sherwood, and are giad to find that students of the 
piano, in New York, are to have Shs option of so finea 
teacher, r. Sherwood'’s technique masters the most 
complicated aime ulties ot the music without sacrific. 
ing ita spirit. He is also endowed with the special eu- 
thusiasm and gifts of the teachers. 

one = 
A GREAT SALE. 

THe well-knovn ayy goods house of Hannican & 
Bouillon, of 245 Grand Street, this city. make apn im- 
portant announcement on our dry penes, which 

surely attract the aitention of the ladies of ~d 
yas and also the attention rot t eir 
riend 4 and « customers in_ all sections ot She 


all it 
lon’s store ts Indis meable, before buying elsewhere. 








t the st in send your 
£4 Ra | aud t the hey will be promptly and faith. 
fully filled. 

BEASONABLE INF ORMATION. 

We have tof: to call the at- 
tentio: of rs to ye te of “radame '. 
x Cauok Balacm. sug 400g ago, believing i 
b pag been ong known and waz generally 

we i. es, where 7.2 or on band as 8 

~ ¥ where its fase a 

+ Sustly “pH t ts peculiarly adapted to chil. 
dren, bei: palatal ie and free from nauseous 
taste, and, the y taken by them; and 1s at 
the same time one of th of the m efficaclous remedies in 
I sa fev anes tee an Ay —_ the ae 
en: n: 
which, in the meantim: ve been extensively adver. 
tised in the p prints. It isnot claimed of it that 
it is a eure for consum al even in the 





Mrs, M.J. Youne-FutTon has for m 
ed on the Meo of gay 


ks the names 7 tote tine, all devartments of n- 
readers wil) find it to their iaterest 


—_——$____—___.g— 


Messrs. J. A. Ross & Co., of 16 and 17 Dock Squar: 
Boston, mess. offer, a ther oeverssomeat on thi 
2th page, t 0 ‘send to —- sreceipt o 
postal card requenk, yt ~/ new illustra catalogue rt) 
guns, , Watches, cutlery, etc. This wil) be of interes 

Omany of our readers who may wish agun or any 
thing in their lip line. 





—E 


A BOPULAR HOTEL. 
THE city of Chicago is remarkable tor its mvwnii 
cent hotels; and in the very front rank stands th 
Leland Hotel, of which the proprietor is ihe we 


known Warren F. Leland, The Leland family kage 
how to keep 9 Geet class hotel, as is attested by th 


Tue Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. R, R.), whose ad 
vertisement appears in another column, has mr: 
through-car lines than any railroad inthe world 1) 
is the only road selected vy the United Statca Govern- 
ment to carry the fast mail west »f Chica:ro. It carmed 
on its line the first international train from the City of 
Mexico to Chicago. For its superior excellence it w s 
patronized by the main body of the Knixhts Tem jar 
and Grand Army of the Revublic journeying to 8 n 
Francisco and Denver in 1833, For years the great 
army of tourists, business travel, and home sevkers 
in the largest majority have journeyed over its lines, 
It is, in fact, the principal line to reach all points in 
the Great States and Territories west of Chicago. 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOUIATION, 


The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in Salem, Mase., 
veginning iv the Tabernacle Church, at’ Pr, M., on 
og Oct, 2st, and closing Thursday evening 

ct, 22 

The sermon will be preached by the Rev. George 
Leon Walker D.D., of Hartford,on Tuesday evening, 
at 7:30 o'clock, to be followed by the Communion. 

The people of Salem will welcome to their homes 
the officers and life members of tne Association ; aleo 
the delegates from the churches, and, so far as possi- 
ble, the friends who may attend the meetings, 

u any arrangements are made for reduction of 
fares, they will be announced at a later date, 

Applications for hospitality should be made to 
Henry J. Vratt, Esq., 6s Lafa poste Stieet, Salem, Maas, 
on or before Oct, With. After that, applicants may 
expect cards of introduction to the families where 
they will be entertained fron Tuesday evening, Oct. 
2let, to Friday morning, Oct. Mt 

Per onder of Committee. 








42ND Orauer. BETWEEN 5TH ANB 6TH AVENUES, 
EV Dr. Joun R. Paxtor, Pastor. 
Geoviews wl be resumed on Sunday, Oct. Ith, at il 


WEsT PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


73 

‘The ‘chureh ey been remodeled, thereb inovessing 
the ouppl ly of pews, which will or sale until 
2th, af opt a‘ date those remaining will be for sale —" 
rental. The Sexton, Mr. John Main, will be dai ily * 
the church, between the hours of 8:80 a.m. and 1 
until Nov. Ist, to whom ail applications can be meee 

The new pews will be open to all until Nov, lat, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Durham Ss 7 erem (corew jownt): 
used at PUL sLMAN. Pamphlet 
tree. DunHAM House a 
Co., 231 East 42d St.,, New Yo: k 








ESTABLISHED 1834. 


=|, SOLOMON SON 
FURNITURE, 


in order toreduce our large 
stock of manufactured goods 
oflatestdesigns and superior 
workmanship, we are offer- 
ing bargains to present pur- 
chasers, 





Warerooms open for exam- 
ination, 


UNION SQ. & 16th ST. 


The Little Comtort Wales 
are 





in arable, They a 
away witha ah bu buttons for fa . 
ings. They support the clo 





ufactured 
“Cleveland (O.) shoulder 
race Co. 
dy Agents wanted in every town. 


vais 


47 AND 49 WEST 14TH ST., AND 48 WU EST 
15TH ST., BET. 6TH AND 6TH AVES, 





MANY YEARS CONCHDED TO BE THIEL 


|ARGEST AND LEADING 
Furniture and Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE CITY, 


AFTER A SUMMER’S PREPARATION WE 
ARE NOW DISPLAYING MOKE FURNI- 
TURE OF HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW COST 
THAN CAN BS SEEN ELSEWHERE. 





Degraaf & Taylor. 





CREAMERY BUTTERED FLOUR 


is ie saan, for CF BISCUIT, MUFFINS, PUDDINGS, DUMPLINGS, FRITTEKS, CRULLERS, and 


Put up in 8-pound Wi Price, 88 cents. Ask M 
MILLS, 234 North ater Mey Poiludeiph nm 


it ¢, BUFFALO 
Pp 








of the Nervvus System con 
Gouty Diathesis. The resul 


Dr, Alfred L foomée, 
versity of New Y 


. Mar, years been a favorite remedy 
acts better than any extemporaneous solutionas the Lithia Salts, 


4 New York, Professor af Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department Uni 


our grocer for it, or senda posta) tothe BR TNS WICK 
, when ‘ packasce” will be ‘sont, payable on delivery. 





The Great Specific in Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys, the Gouty Diathesis, Stone 
in the Bladder, Ete. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Sur 
of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous } 

“T have for some time made use ot the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases of affections 
prpplicated with Bright's Disease af the 


von- General U.S. Army (retired), OF e680 
yatem in the University or New York, ete 


he Kidneys, or with a 
Lithie has for mony 


have been eminenily eaferare Joke Wale onectal 
ufalo Wa 7 7] 


with me in like cases, but the 


“For the vast four yeacs I have used the Bnffalo Lithia Water in the trestment of Chronic Interstitial Ne- 


phritis* occurring in Gouty and hegmat tfc subjects with marked ben: fit. 
Third stage Bright's Discase of the Kidneys, 


ions, Lreward it as highly eficrtion 
“Chronic Interatitia ‘Nop hr tts: 


In all Gouty and Rhewmatie Afec- 


Dr. G. Halstad Boyland, Late Prafeasor of Surgery, Baltimore Medical College, Late Surgeon French Army 


(Decorated), member American Medica! Association, 


ee use of the Buffalo Lithia Waters in my practice, 
pont and “White Ls 9 maa Deposit, the Solvent power of Sprine * No. 4’ 18 unmistakavle, 
‘om any remedy in Gout have been from this water. 
Kidneys is unquestioned.” 


Baltimore, President and Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children 
Medtcal College, yormerly Professor of Practical Medicine, ete 


< have prado fr 


tnessed 
certain stages of Bright's Bones of the 


Dr, Harvey L. Byrd, o, 
inthe Baltimore 


In Stone in the Bladder, 
Ite efficacy in 


“ [have witnessed the best resuitsfrom the action of the Baftalo Lithis Water, Spring No. 2, in Chronic 
heumatic Gout, R inthe Bla 


heumatism, Gravel and 


nd 1 do not hesitate to express the 


me in 
opinion that in all diseases depending upon or having their origin in Urie « ‘eid Diathesias, it is unsurpassed, t/, 
andeed, it is equaled by any water thus far known to the profession, 


Water, in cases of One Dozen 1-2 aplice Bottles, 5.00 per case at the Springs. Springs Pamphlet sent to 


avy address, For sale by all Leading 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFAL® LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





| Gold’s Patent Steam Compound-Coil Heater. 






queer ma 


EDWARD E “GOLD & 60., 


INVENTORS, MANUFACTURERS AND CONSTRUCTORS OF 


MANUFACTURED COMPLETE, 


STEAM HEATING SIMPLIFIED. 


wiTH f OASING READY ¥ FOR ERECTION 






of Forest Venttl fat on. 
the work Cot or nary 1 
an one-nelt te the pace 
i rae up, thus 


on 
tent the b 


ve Spe c 





Steam-Heating ivpebein and Wrought Iron Warm Air Furnaces, 
Manufactory and Office; 14and16 Vandewster &t., bet. Pearl and Frankfort Ste., N.Y. 


‘paSend for Descriptive Catal 


logue. 
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- Hound) 
wihitte KS ., 


Fur Department. 
WE are prepared to exhibit an unusually 
choice and extensive assortment of Genuine 
Fine Furs in Seal Sacques, Ulsters, and Do!- 
Ottoman, Sicil- 


mans, trimmed and plain. 


lienne and Armure Dolmans, PaletOts and 


Circulars, trimmed and lined with the vari- 
ous fashionable Furs, Small Furs of every 
description, Also, alarge line of Fur Car- 


riage Robes and Mats. 


Droadovay A | oth él, 


ae 


¢€ senold, 
‘oO 


> 
onstable Ks 0 


Now open our Fall and Winter Importa- 
tion of Fine Class Hosiery and Underwear 
of every description for Ladies, Gentlemen, 


Misses and Children. 


Proadovay < K, { oth él. 
d 


NEW YORK. 





PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


PLAIN ENGLISH ABOUT THEM. 


Tue Sun, in a double shot, says: 


“The honor of the American people, their good 
name, their religious convictions, their moral stand- 
ards, all their best sentiments, demand that both 
Blaine and Cleveland should be thrown down from 
the elevation to which they have been raised by 
political trickery, and leaders put up in their places 
who will represent the popular regard for truth and 
righteousness and purity. 

* But will the demand of the people be responded 
to by the political managers of the two parties? We 
fear not. We fear that every honest man will be 
obliged te * hang his head in shame,’ because Blaine 
and Cleveland remain to the last to dispute for the 
Presidency in a desperate conflict between different 
manifestations of moral turpitude, 

* What is the resort of honest men? Have they 
no escape? Must they vote for one or the other of 
these tattooed candidates? No, no! Better not 
vote at all for Presidential) electors, Of two evils 
the supreme law of right is not to choose the less, 
but to avoid both.” 

Sun, shot No, 2: 

“Mr. Cleveland has been proved to be immoral 
and impure; and an immense body of voters are 
arrayed against him, some openly and mure silently, 
upon that account.” 

Sun, shot No. 8: 

“So far as we have observed, the religious press 
of the country is nearly unanimous in opposing Mr. 
Cleveland on grounds of morality and public de- 
cency.” 

The learned, beloved, and distinguished Pres- 
ident of Princeton College is no supporter of 
Cleveland, as has been reported. A correspond- 
ent of the Sun says: 

“ As for the venerable Doctor himselt, he, of my 
own knowledge, does not support Mr. Cleveland, 
but is opposed to his election.” 

Of course this is true, and we would like to 
know how it is possible for any other conscien- 
tious man, be he teacher, preacher, or private 
citizen, to do so without suppressing his honest 
convictions. 

Sun, shot No. 4: 

“The great majority ef the Democrats in New 
England, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
favor the protection of American industry. They 
would like to vote with their party in the pending 
Presidential contest if they can consistently do so, 
butthey have no confidence in Mr. Cleveland.” 


The following letter of resignation from well- 





known members of the “ Brooklyn Young Re- 

publican Club,” who do not believe in the integ- 

rity of Blaine, will be read with interest : 

Mr. James S. Case, Secretary Brooklyn Young Repub- 
lican Club: 

Dear Sirn:—The Brooklyn Young Republican 
Club having, at a public meeting held on the 23d of 
September, recommended to their Governing Com- 
mittees preambles and a resolution indorsing the 
nomination of James G. Blaine and John A. Logan, 
reciting among other statements that those candi- 
dates are “statesmen whose distinguished public 
services entitle them to the respect and gratitude of 
their countrymen, and whose experience, ability 
and integrity eminently qualify them to fill the 
highest places in the gift of the American people,” 
which we believe to be untrue in every particular, 
the undersigned find themselves compelled to resign 
their membership in the Brooklyn Young Republi- 
can Club. 

W. H. Nichols, 

L. J. Brigg, Jr. 

W. V. Tupper. 
Clarence W. Bowen. 
Robert B. Van Vieck. 
Alfred T, White, 
Winfield 8, Gilmore, 
Frank Saunders, 
Wiliam J. Bruff. 
Richard Oliver. 
Conrad V, Dikeman. 


James Warren. 
John H. Burroughs. 
Isaac Howland, 

R. R. Bowker. 
Kussell W. Murray. 
George P. Denman, 
George D. Mackay. 
George R. Turnbull. 
W. Jd. D. Campbell. 
William J, Coombs, 


The Tribune says: 

* Considering that Grover Cleveland is a preach- 
er’s son, his going into the brewery business shows 
at least that he has forgotten his catechism,” 

Mr. Archibald M. Howe, of Massechusetts, 
spoke thus at a late political meeting, in New- 
port, R. L 

“He began by saying he was one of those who 
had no party, who were left out in the cold; but it 
was that very frigidity that would freeze a certain 
man out of Maine into the region of Salt River in 
November, fle referred to the excuses offered by 
leading public men—Governor Robinson, Mr, Hoar 
and Mr. Long, in Massachusetts—for the wrongs 
Jald at Blaine’s door, and said that when a candidate 
needed such excuses it was time for every honest 
man to drop him and seek a better one elsewhere. 
He then analyzed Mr. Blaine s record in short, cut- 
tivug sentences, showing that, when he was in the 
House of Representatives, he had excellent chances 
to work and vote for important public measures, 
but, instead, was found talking with lobbyists, The 
imprisonment of Irish-Americans in British jails 
was considered; and the failure of Secretary of 
State Blaine to release them, when Mr. Freling- 
huysen had no difficulty in securing their release, 
showed upou what a weak foundation his claims for 
a foreign policy rested, Mr. Howe, in conclusion, 
said he had lately been to Ohio, and, while there, he 
met one of the founders of the Republican Party, 
now an old man, who clasped his hand and said he 
was glad to see a Massachusetts man who dared to 
bolt under the present circumstances, He had as- 
sisted to form the Republican Party in Ohio, was 
one of the founders of the Ohio State Journal, one 
of the old Liberty Party ; but he could not stand 
Blaine, and was doing all he could to secure his 
defeat.” 

The Independent Republicans of Iowa thus 
boldly speak of James G, Blaine: 

* Believing that James G. Blaine, whose corrupt 
public career has not been successfully defended by 
his supporters, represents the worst clements of 
demagogy and venality known in American politics, 
and that his election to the Presidency will further 
lower the standard of public morals and open doors 
to political corruption hitherto closed; that monop- 
olies will oppress the public sti)] more, and that a 
premium, by his election, will be put upon place 
bunting for disuonorable ends, we ask the Republi- 
can voters of Lowa, on the 4th of November next, to 
cast their ballots for other than the Republican 
electors, to show by their quiet protest that misrule 
inust stop and arrant knavery hide its head for at 
least a littie season. We leave it to each dissatis- 
fled Republican voter to settle with his own con- 
science how his ballot shall be cast on election day ; 
but we believe that the emergency has come to our 
nation when it is best for Republican voters to pre- 
vent, by the means in their own hands, the acces- 
sion of James G. Blaine to the Presidency of the 
United States,” 


To all of which Tue INDEPENDENT says Amen. 

At a late political meeting in Fairview, N. J., 
Mr. Gustave Kobbe, one of the speakers, read 
the following extract from a letter written to 
him by Mr. Warren Fisher, Jr., at Windsor, Vt., 
on July 12th, 1884: 


“In April or May of 1880 Blaine sent word to have 
me meet him at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. He then 
authorized me to get the letters from Mulligan, pay 
$10,000 if I could not get them for Jess, and then 
wanted Mr. Mulligan and myself to go to Kurope 
and remain until after election, all at his expense, 
Mr. Muliigan declined the offer. He said that 
Blaine had stolen his letters in Washington. He 
never should have what he held at any price.” 


The following decision of Judge Lawrence 
will doubtless interest Mr. James G. Blaine and 
others, who lend their names—only—as sub- 
scribers for stock in new corporations, and who 
afterward claim that they “ never had any inter- 
est whatever in the concern.” The case is as 
follows, as stated in the editorial columns of ihe 
New York Herald: , 


“The plaintiff subscribed for six hundred shares 
of the capital svock of the Blair Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, but, before doing so, took care to secure from 
the defendants, who were the promoters of the en- 
terprise, a collateral obligation or guaranty by 
which they agreed to take the shares off bis hands, 
and retund to him the amount of the subscription 





paid by him to the corporation if he should get sick 
of his bargain within a year. The plaintiff brought 
his suit against them to recover $10,000 and ten 
years’ interest. Judge Lawrence dismisses the 
complaint on the ground that the collateral agree- 
ment upon which it is founded, being secret in its 
nature, operated as a fraud upon the other sub- 
scribers, and, therefore, was void. Judge Law- 
rence, in short, holds that the principle which makes 
it impossible for a creditor to secure to himself, by a 
private arrangement with the debtor, any advantage 
over other creditors with whom he has united in a 
composition applies to the subscribers to the capital 
stock of a corporation, and that all such private 
arrangements made by a single subscriber are null 
and void as a constructive fraud.” 

Mr. H. K. Thurber, a stanch Republican of 
this city, can’t vote for Blaine, Logan and Com- 
pany, because he believes : 

‘“‘ That the collecting of $150,000,000 a year in excess 

of the amount needed for the support of the Govern- 
ment is a wrong policy. That this generation has 
paid al] that it ought to do of the War debt. That 
every Government bond that is now out is needed 
a8 a basis for the security of the circulation granted 
the national banks and for investment for estates, 
etc., that need the highest form of security regard- 
less of the rate of interest, That the paying of these 
bonds, that is now reducing the national bank note 
circulation at the rate of $200,000 to $250,000 every 
month isa mistake. That such excessive taxation 
as enables our sugar refiners to sell granulated sugar 
at this time to foreigners at $3.40 per 100 pounds, 
when for home consumption they have to charge 
$6.50 is a mistake and wrong, He paid high taxes 
cheerfully until] such time as our Government credit 
stood as high as any Government in the world, 
when our 3 per cent. bonds (liable to be calle in at 
the pleasure of the Government) commanded a pre- 
mium, and when they had been so reduced that it 
was an actual injuryto the best interests of the 
country to reduce them further.” 
Believing earnestly in the above important mat- 
ters, Mr. Thurber is not willing to trust Blaine 
in securing their adoption; and Mr. Thurber is 
right. 


There is hardly a man of respectability in the 
nation who would not promptly commence a 
civil action for damages, and, also, a criminal 
action for libel, against any man who dared to 
assail his character in the following language, 
as reported in a telegram from Ann Harbor, 
Mich., to the New York Times: 

** ANN ARBOR, MICH., Oct, 8th. 

“*The most colossal liar of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,’ was the name applied to-night to Blaine, by 
ex-Mayor William G. Thompson, of Detroit, in his 
speech at the Opera House, before the Independents 
and Democrats of Ann Arbor. Mr. Thompson is one 
of the most outspoken of all the Independents 
hereabout, and one of the most confident that the 
Republican Party will regard victory as dearly paid 
for if Blame should be elected President, The 
Republican managers inthe state have been more 
annoyed by his desertion of Biaine than by any 
other change that has become known in the state.” 
It is not safe for any man to speak thus of any 
human being, unless he stands ready to prove 
what he says. We predict that Mr. Blaine will 
be silent, 

Let us now introduce to our readers another 
Presidential candidate—viz., Capt. William L. 
Ellsworth, who, with Charles H, Waterman for 
Vice-President, has been nominated by the 
“American Alliance” Party. A correspondent 
of the Sun thus speaks concerning Captain Ells- 
worth : 

** He has hosts of friends, acd is considered by his 
associates as aman of great perseverance and de- 
termination. His friends say that he will make the 
canvass an active one, contesting every inch of 
ground in support of the principles of which he has 
been made the standard bearer. A membership of 
500,000 is claimed, and itis considered that it will 
draw double that number from outside sources. 
The campaign headquarters will be located at Phila- 
delphia, which is a well-known stronghold of voters 
advocating the Alliance. 

“The National Committee claim all the doubtfu 

states, and, by reason of the many tickets in the 
fleld, claim the election of the Farmer’s Boy.” 
If Gov. St. John gets 2,000,000 votes, as we hope 
he will, General Butler 1,000,000, and Captain 
Ellsworth 500,000 or more, somebody is going to 
be awfully hurt among the other candidates. 
The St. John ticket appears to be rapidly gain- 
ing. 


Financial, 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
RO 


Tue annual report of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, recently made, presents the fol- 
lowing financial exhibit, as summarized by 
one of the papers of this city: 

The road was opened for through busi- 
ness on Sept. 9th, 1883. The earnings of 
the company, including receipts from 
leased and branch roads, have been $12,- 
608,575; operating expenses, $6,922,525, 
and taxes, $255,229, a total of $7,177,754, 
leaving net earnings from operating, $5,- 
425,820; add dividends on investments, 
$83,972; other sources, including adjust- 
ment of sundry accounts and amounts pre- 
viously charged to profit and loss, since re- 





covered, $439, 897 ; making a total of $5,504,- 





691. Out of this have been paid the follow- 
ing: 
Rentals....... eeaseceeccconvesencceteossesnesocsesee $412,400 
Interest on DondS............ccceeesecoresseseeees 3,685,088 
Contribution to sinking fund Missouri Divi- 
sion bonds, two months........... ....seee0s 8,930 
Balance general interest account............... 318,288 
Total fixed charges and interest on current TS 
DR cncecnnnadecanceupaxsscrencekssteqovearseeri 84,269,653 
Add expenses of opening celebration.......... 179,381 
ORR eee SEM er ae re oe 84,449,035 
Leaving surplus over all fixed charges and 
expenses for the year...........ccecseeeeeseres $1,065,656 


This amount, together with the surplus 
for the year ending June 30th, 1883—viz., 
$1,149,583, in all, $2,205,239, has been 
used to pay for equipment, as authorized in 
the plan of reorganization, dated June 30th, 
1875. . 
OAPITAL STOCK AND FUNDED DEBT JUNE 30TH, 

1884. ol 


Capital stock, common............. $49,000,000 
Capital stock, preferred 





—_———— 88,807,068 
Funded debt: 


General first mortgage bonds...............++- $40,278,000 
General second mortgage bonds. . $20,000,400 


Be I ieee cecosccnscttcsenecs 4,143,000 
-————_ 15,857,000 

Missouri Div. bonds,................ 2,590,000 

Less canceled by land sale........... 239,600 
————— 2,260,400 

Pend d’Oreille Div. bonds........... 4,500,000 

Less canceled by land sales,........ 1,260,000 
-——--—— 38,240,000 
Dividend certificates. .........s00....22..e00e-. 4,640,821 
866,276,221 

The amount of deferred payments on lands 
GO Miccdcannenees eae « 2,056,415 


Bearing interest at 7 percent. per annum, and is ap- 
plicable to the retirement of- 





ic ccecdirassrimncncanatecces, 008 $1,276,077 
Missouri Division bouds............. 316,427 
Pend d@’Oreille Division bonds......... ; 857,400 
General tirst mortgage bonus..........,...... 606,010 


Of the lands in Minnesota and Dakota, 
east of the Missouri River, there remain 
unsold 4,079,955 acres, dedicated by the 
plan of reorganization to the extinguish- 
ment of preterred stock. In addition to 
the interest on the outstanding bonds and 
dividend certificates, the rents to be paid 
tothe St. Paul and Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, and to the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railway Company and 
the Northern Pacific Terminal Company, of 
Oregon, will constitute a fixed charge. 
These rents wil) amount, in the year end- 
ing June 80th, 1885, to about $655,000. 











LAND DEPARTMENT. 
The number of acres sold in the year was 
678,196 1-160, ONG 108. 00.00.0000 00ccccsrecccccosece $2,184,041 
Town lots sold ese 97,861 
DOGO... cscccccccccescescsccescecctecccsevcss $2,261,492 
The receipts of the land department in the 
year were: 
cctae-sectccec cocces eteseeceeess $715,224 89 
Preferred stook..........00:c00sses 1,725,570 70 
82,440,795 
Expenses of the department...... 482,193 
TOUR. ncccaccnsonvcccecsenrss scvctecocsesseesese $1,958,601 
The approximate number of acres of Jand 
for which the company is now entitled to 
patents by reason of constructed roads 
(including lands already patented) is...... 41,600 OU0 
The number of acres sold from the begin- 
ning to June 30th, 1884, is.............00000es 6,118,382 
FAWN GUO, covcccvcoccccccccessccveccoesecees 36,500,000 
patented and patentable, yet undisposed 
of, which may be classified as: 
Agricultural and timber, acres............... 12,900,000 
Grazing acres,......... ° «+. 18,000,000 
Mountain acres....... ceo-ceee «6 EO 


This great railroad enterprise, originally 
projected in 1864, now twenty years ago, 
has passed through a series of financial 
storms; and, considering all the circum- 
stances, the above exhibit would seem to 
be very satisfactory. We have no doubt 
that both the stock and the bonds of this 
road will ultimately be a good investment 
at par. The road is built, and with the 
lapse of every year its business must in- 
crease. Its land grant will finally pay the 
whole cost. 


_— 
oo 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


Deposits made in banks, considered in 
relation to their depositors, are simply 
credits, extended by the latter to the for- 
mer, payable on demand. They make the 
banks debtors to the amount deposited. 
These deposits, except when made in 
money, considered in relation to the banks 
receiving them, are also credits in the form 
of checks on other banks, payable on pres- 
entation, or promissory notes and bills of 
exchange payable either on presentation or 
on time. The deposit system is, therefore, 
the credit system upon an extended scale. 

What function do these deposits perform 
in relation to the depositor, and also the 
banks? Let us suppose that A has $50,000 
deposited to his credit in Bank B. What 
can he do with the credit? All that he 





could do with the money actually in his own 
hands, if the bank be in good standing. He 
can check against it, for the payment of 
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debts or the purchase of goods; and this is 
all that he can do with money. The whole 
amount, for all practical purposes, is virtu- 
ally in his possession, and is, therefore, 
money to him, without the peril and incon- 
venience of its personal custody. All that 
is essential to him in the case is the sol- 
vency of the bank. 

What will Bank B, the receiver of these 
deposits, do with them? It will make them 
thebasis of loans and discounts to other 
parties, just as if they were so much money 
in the bank; and, in a majority of cases, 
these very loans and discounts, based on 
the first deposits, will assume the character 
of a second class of deposits, by being 
passed to the credit of other parties, and so 
on for any number of times in which the 
$50,000 first deposited becomes the basis of 
new engagements. The deposits are prac- 
tically money to the bank, because they 
are used as if they were such; and they 
are such to the depositor, because his bank- 
book always represents money at his option. 
The latter is accommodated, and the former 
makes a profit by using the property of 
another. All that the depositor wants is a 
reliable bank; and what the bank needs to 
do is to keep itself in a condition to meet 
at all times the cash demands of its deposit- 
ors. Ordinarily these demands represent 
a mere fraction of the business actually 
done; and, hence, the deposit system in- 
volves an immense economy in the use of 
money, by supplying a credit machinery 
which is practically its equivalent. 

This substitute for money, resulting 
wholly from bank credits and bank opera- 
tions, unJike money, has no limits except in 
the capacity of the bank to do business, the 
amount of the business to be done, and the 
necessity of keeping on hand a sufficient 
reserve to meet the contingent cash de- 
mands of its depositors. It transacts nine- 
tenths of the business in every commercial 
center, and readily expands or contracts 
itself so as to adjust itself to the rate of 
that business. 


Bank deposits, while virtually a currency, 
are of all forms of currency the most elastic. 
They possess a self-adjusting power not 
possible to bank-notes or to specie. They 
increase with business and decrease with 
it, and perform their function upon a large 
scale jast as easily as they do upon a small 
one.. They are a series of expanding or 
contracting promises to pay, which are 
settled by other promises to pay, and these 
again by still others; and thus the ma- 
chinery runs with great ease and advan- 
tage to the community, and profit to the 
banks, as long as confidence lasts in all the 
parties who move it or are involved in it, 
It is the most potent system of credit 
known on earth. Without it banking 
would yield but small profits and be of 
vastly less service to the people. 

When confidence, either in the banks 
themselves or in their customers, on which 
rests this immense system of credit, is 
shaken, then comes the scene of monetary 
disaster. This makes what is known as a 
crisis—financial or commercial, or both. 
The whole system is one of faith in men, 
and in their promises to pay; and the mo- 

ment this is gone the vital element of its 
power is gone. The deposits are then 
greatly reduced, and the banks proceed to 
contract their.loans and discounts to the 
mercantile community. Thismakes money 
scarce, raises the rate of interest, creates 
difficulties in the payment of debts, de- 
presses the prices of all commodities, and, 
unless relief be seasonably afforded, finally 
ends in a commercial panic. If, now the 
depositors make a rush upon the banks, 
and demand their deposits, not in prom- 
ises to pay, but in money, then a bank panic 
finishes up the scene and things strike bot- 
tom. After the explosion credit slowly re- 
covers. Men begin to trust each other 
again, the banks to trust their customers, 
and the customers to trust the banks. The 
deposit system and that of loans and dis- 
counts resume their usual course. And at 
length the whole machinery is once more 
in action, as if nothing had happened. In- 
dividual fortunes are swept away; but the 
credit system, in connection with bank 
agency, survives the shock. This is con- 
fessedly a very delicate and complicated 
piece of machinery, having vast power of 
good when in order, and vast power of evil 
when in the state of disorder. 


NATIONAL BANK STATEMENT. 


Tue attention of our readers, who are in- 
terested in matters financial, is asked to the 
statement of the Irving National Bank of 
this city, which was omitted from our last 
week’s issue. We present herewith a sum- 
mary of the most important items: 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
PI, cctecasssenace senbeen eee. $4,256,015 
Capital stock....... eneaieeee ie ‘nan 500,000 
Seat rkbesieseseeecee oc maken 100,000 
Unelividied profits... 0.6. «sacs ce cce 102,544 
In our issue of last week we stated the 
surplus of the Chatham National Bank as 
$225,000. It should have been $250,000. 
waibabies saiintt)> < shibvnce,eretics 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE available supply of money upon the 
market having increased rather than dimin- 
ished, causes an easy condition of financial 
affairs, although large shipments to the in- 
terior have taken place. The banks and 
moneyed institutions have a large surplus 
of funds seeking employment at very low 
rates where satisfactory security is pre- 
sented, and the probabilities are that the 
present condition of the money market will 
continue as long as there is the apathy 
that at present exists in business circles. 
Throughout the week past call loans on 
stock and bond collateral have been made 
at one and three per cent. with the closing 
rate of one per cent. Commercial paper 
of the *‘ gilt edge” sort, was quoted at five 
and six per cent. 

Srock Marxer.—The situation of the 
Stock Market is far from satisfactory to 
those who have been patiently waiting for 
arise, as the condition remains dull and 
inactive, with but little interest in the 
transactions except by the room-traders, 
who cause slight fluctuations through ma- 
nipulation. The prospects, however, seem 
to be encouraging, as the directors of vari- 
ous railroads are recommending smaller 
dividends, and generally adopting what 
muy be termed strictly conservative man- 
agement, which will have the effect of 
bringing about a more settled feeling and 
result in removing the timidity that now 
exists. The public still avoids the tempta- 
tions and snares that are presented, and 
speculators have found it impossible to 
induce them to buy securities under the 
existing condition of the market, which 
results in their being left to prey upon one 
another. The conservative methods of 
speculation at the present time are encour- 
aging indications of future improvement, 
and ought to inspire confidence in those 
who are disposed to despair because the 
movement does not quicken in advance of 
stimulating influences. The following is a 
summary of the business of the week, 
showing the highest, lowest and closing 


quotations : 
Low: Clos- 
High. est. ing 
Sates, est. Oct, 11th. 





Adams Express,................- 210 1803¢ 18054 180g 
Amer. BEPTOGS....0.cccccccsees 24 «(94 236 98 
Alton & Ter, Haute............. 0 8 21% = 3 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 8 BBY 58% 5B 
ee) ee gees 242 «w 60 oO 
Canadian South’n.............. 150 BAG «BBG B21 
Canadian Pacific................ 9,915 46% 43 436 
Central Pacific 4344 39% 40 
C., C., C. and I 394g «39 39 
Chea. and Ohilo.........0..00..0. w 7 7 7 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... lw 18 13 13 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.............. 2,964 1233¢ 120 120g 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 100 1% 130 130 
Gite. BE BB Bacccceseocts: BH 9 9 
Chic, St. L, & P. pf......0..00¢ WO 18% «18% «18% 
Chicago and N. W.... .........134,692 98% 8014 89% 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-+..... 2,172 1283¢ 125 125 
Chicago, M. and 8t. P ........ 170,635 B14 78g 78% 
Chic,, M. & Bt. P., Pf......0..06 1,090 10634 1054g 10514 
i Be te sc vnncccescanccce 50 3% Wy WH 


Clev, & Pitts...........+++ 


— 1404 140% 140% 
Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 


108% 108% 10434 














Del. and Hudson..............+++ 90 | 
Denver and R.G........66..00++ 10% 10%¢ 10s 
East Tenn............-++++ eceecee f 4%O«AK 
East Tennessee, pf...........-.++ 8s % 8 
Evans, & T. H...........00000 eee 2 36 OA 36 
> Bue AGC 
BaFIOM .... c0000c ceccce cece ceccece 185 185) = 185 
Homestake Min...............+ 10 «610 10 
Houston & Texas..........-.+.+ 35 Ms 85 
BOE COR, cccccesccceccece 124 §=«61233g 124 
Ill. C., leased line,.........-..- 4 AG BAG 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... ... lj 16 16 
Lake Shore............. Rg isus 6,930 T84 43 14% 
b 14 4 
“ 2244 «224 
30 266 26% 
1% M64 «1446 
65 64 64 
16 184 14% 
1% Ilys 1s 
BOG 2936 Bg 
61% 61% 61% 
18% (18% «(13% 
Minn. & St. Louis, pf..... cvoee «= 3850 80%H_—séBU 80 
Mut. Union Tel......... cocccce WO 136 13 18 
Mo., Kan. and Texas........... - 85% 19 19% 11% 


Missouri Pacific................ 24.220 96 4% 95 












Morris & Essex 84 12445 1293 12436 
Nash., C, & St. L....... : 400 88 38 38 
N. J. Central eves ", 81,257 BIS, 48% 4496 
Sf 94 943g «9435 
N. 1s 10% 10% 
Ne 180 «17g 178K 
N. 814 87 87 
N. 15% «1854 «185% 
N. 29%, 36 26 
N. 8 8 3 
N. 10 Ww lu 
N. il uy «11% 
N. eee 55% =e OSG 
BM. F.C. aR GR Ba GE. 06 ccccee 410 «103g «10% 10% 
Hee, B Wt, Bh nnccccscsenceeess TF BD B 23 
Northern Pacific...... ........ . 3275 2% 18% 18% 
Northern Pacific, pref........... 65.195 46 42 4244 
itive cneesccece css 2,000 11% Wy 10 
Ohio & Miss........ 204% 18 18 
I Tlie sc ceo wesccecsens sas ’ 44 Wy Me 
Oregon R. & Navigation......... 400 738) =6GON 8g 
Obeho Comteal..ccccccccccssccceces 1% «6% 
ND Mi cecescccescopensccsse 2 §2%% 5b 
Phil. & Reading......... is “ba 22% «23% 
Pitts,, Ft. W.& C (128% 1284 
PURE GaBiccccccsscccccesecccee g %14 «IM 
Peoria, Dec., and E i % 1 16% 
Rens. & Saratoga. ............0.++ 4 Woy 140 
Roch. and Pitts. 4 4 
Rock Island...... IN4'¢ 114% 
Rich. &. W. P.......ccee: eee 17 17 
Bich, & All........cc0e.00- wie Mm «62% 
St. L.& 8.F..... 230 «83 
8 8 4 eee g 43 «4234 
St. L. & 8. F, let pf.............. 10 8 9 | BD 
Gb. Big he GB Tha 0.00 ceccvccseseee 5,990 9% 82 83 
St. P. and Omaha................. 2,320 334 30 380 
St. P. and Omaha, pt... beesseeownsae 1,270 M44 BOG BOG 
Texas and Pacific...... . ...... 3812 12 lity 1s 
Union Pacific. ..........0..000+-+* 191,865 57 4a", MY 
United States Ex............+++- 150 53 Ss 
W., 8t. L. & P.. timewe 2 2 5% Obs 
Wab., St. L., and P. pf. psendsarses B00 18 12 «#432 
Wells-Fargo Ex.........0.sses00+ 27 108) «108 108 
Weatere U. Tel..ccccccccccccoccose 62,891 665% 637, 61 


Bank STaTEMENT.—The week’ y statement 
issued from the Cleating-house last week 
was favorable to the banks. The changes 
in the averages show an increase in loans 
of $137,800, a gain in specie of $1,695,200, 
a gain in legal tenders of $1,960,200, an in- 
crease in deposits of $5,759,100, and a de- 
crease in circulation of $738,700. The 
movement of the week resulted in an in- 
crease in surplus reserve of $2,215,625, and 
the banks now hold $32,113,300 in excess 
of the legal requirements. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been dull and inactive, there 
being but slight demand for investment. 
The closing quotations were as follows. 


Bid, Awkea, Bid. Asker, 
4346. 1891, reg....112, 11234)Currency 68, ‘96.126 
498. 1891, coup.. 11235 ta be Currency 68, A 127 
46, 1901, reg...... 





io tout, sumaii iiss 120 Barre ney ee vas ‘win | x 
48, 190, coup....119% 120 [Curconce €2, ‘SS. UW 
Three per cents.100 

Forrian Exonaneae.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been moderately active. 
On Monday posted rates were advanced 4 
cent, and. on Thursday they were again 
changed. Demand bills advanced 3, 
$4.854, but were subsequently reduced to 
$4.85. Sixty-dav bills declined to $4.824 
and again to $4.82. On Saturday posted 
rates were unchanged. Actual business 
was done at $4.814@#4.81} for bankers’ 
bills, $4.844@#4.844 for demand, $4.843@ 
$4.85 for cable transfers, and $4.80@ $4.80} 
for commercial. In Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5.234@5.224 for 60- 
day bills, and 5.208@5.20 for checks; 


Reichmarks at 944@944 for long and 95@ 
9be for short sight. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
53 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROVISIONS IN SIgAao, ON MAR 
GINS, A SPECIAL 


We give promp »t personal ~ ee to out-of-town 
orders. New Y For ray MeLei 8. V. White & Co., §and 
10 cLeilat & Co., 6s Brouitw way i 
he Cc. th, ine “INDEPENDENT. Chicago 
spond ents; Wm. Wm. Young & Co,; McDermid, ‘use & Oo > 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 


AND 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
NOS. 32 TO 38 EAST 42D 8T., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THOS. L. JAMES. President. 


PATENT) Thos. §. Sprague \ Soll, 
Attorneys and Solicitors of 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENTS, 


37 West Congress Street, Detroit. 
Branches in Condon, Washington and Paris, Send 
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year of residence,and 11 a of business. 
ey A oe ever had to pa: costs of 
foreclosure, wait for Ante or ke 
land. BEST of References. Write 
if you have money to loan. Address 
D. S. B. JOHNSTON & SON, 

Negotiators of Mortgage Loans, 

Mention thispaper. §T. PAUL, MINN. 








THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
mentein & Tet ak nt dntes from mm de- 
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berlenc te o le Or cire ri 4 refer. 
en sample forms. 

F. Mt Perkins, Pros. "PA L. H. Perkins, Sec, 
J.T, Warne, u r. Tress, 
N. Y. Office, tei Bro way. 0,0. Hine & on, Agents, 
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eee a eee EAL ner. TR LOANS. 


Absolutelv Sate ¢ Inventmente tn mortgage 
notes on improved tute in the sie growing 
city of Raseapers. at rates of = et a larger 
income than any otner Safe Securi d 


semi-annual interest collected = remit ew 
York exchange without expense to our clients. i 


t 
either office. Best city references given. limited 
amount of & per gent. nates usually on hand. 


CLECTUS BERT D, CONE, 
WwW ashington’ } south Ibert St., Room 
Minneapolis, Min ew ‘ork ‘City 
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UFARM LOANS! 
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SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPARY, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, ving 
a paid-up capital of $0,000, offers at par = — 


interest, its alx per cent, pentures, claiming re 
them absolute safety, for the following reasons: 1 
They are obligations of a company of la capi 
which is solvent and prosperous, 24, Kach se pital, 
gion, 000 of Debentures is secured by the transfer to trus- 
of $106,000 of firet mortgages on improved Iowa 
| estate, worth at least two_and a half times the 
sum for which it is mortugved, Interest rs New semi- 
annually. at the Chemica? National Bonk, Yor! 
hese Debentures are coupon bonds, ning from 
ve to ten years, and are now held wi many’ of Pi the 
leading Sayings Banks and Educational an 
table fnstitutt ons of New England and New = 
where promptness and safety are preferred to the 
promnies of high interest. The Company has made 
about 12, loans, agererating over $7,500,000. eae 16 
widely known as sou nd conservative. It is the 
heaviest fipancial tnehiatee in Iowa. ures 
may be panes hased at the Chemica] National nk, 
pg Yor of F. A, Sinith Tremont Temple, Boston ; 
Hi. M Payson & Co., Portland, Me., and at our office, 
"References.—Guo G. WILLIAMS, Pres't Chemical 
National Bank, W, J, QuIwLAn, Jr., Cashier Chemical 
Hi ORTER, Cashier Cheshire Na- 


wer Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Con N, H, 
Gro, M. Cavis, Treasurer Bristol Savings Ban Hris- 
tol, N. H. Invin. Woop, Merchant, Webster, Mass, 
HIRaM Dawina, . Broker, is Wall Street, New Yor 
full particulars and references 
throug out the" $ mate mA an application. De- 
ntures, and u pon 
. £. FOLL ER, Treasurer. 
H. A. COFFIN, Secretary. 


THE CONDITION OF THE 
HRVAG Serr ONAL cOND. at en York, in pe 
og r-4 New York, at the close of business, Septem 
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Loans and discounts.... 
Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to we ure circulation........-.+- 

8. bonds on hand,...,....65. cceeeeseeeree 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages, 

Due from other national banks...... 1 
Due from state banks and bankers. 

estate, furniture, and fixtures. . al 

Current expenses and taxes paid.,,... o 89 

Premiums paid..........:cccecceeseeeereeeees » 
Gheks and other cush items. ......... «++. 7 

anwes for Clearing-hous .........+++++ w 
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56 
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vo 








His of other banks. ‘ 
Fractional paper currency, ‘nickels ‘and 




























‘ 456, 
PP mal COMAOSE NOLES. 0.02.00: scereveceries soe 254,104 
Cited tates certificates of deporit for 
bseneconesoeene eeenssooscesoosces 110,000 00 
visa ud fund with Ne 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)... ........+-ess0: 22,500 00 
Due from U. 8, Tre ase, other than ’ per 
cent, redemption fund.........++ cscceeeeee 31,000 00 
Bite, cove cccescassanttactasaninte seosese 84,256,014 62 
dtal stock ue ITIES o 
So =~ aan ; 222 "To0,000 00 
Un livided PONS. ......050, 000500 vs ee 88 
Nat. 1 bank-notes outstanding.........:+ 00 
Dividends unpaid............0seseseee sovcee 4,004 22 
ndividual deposits sub, 2,650,404 02 
Demand certificates of “ 
Sod «ee “— Sear $ 
jashier’s © ¢ outstanding 
ue to other national banks. 66 
Due to stave banks and bankers. 8 206 23 
OA a ea Fi ay viens foment 
¥ Yors SPR oy New Yor ; 
BA TGEO HOE, E. SOUP: Cashier of the aboye- 


named bank, do Fy —* that the — iatate. 
ment is true to the best of my BF Enowis belief. 


i Gaabler, 
Subscribed and sworn to before mn me me this id 
ovtaber, _ Public. 


Correct.—Attest: JOHN CAS 
Wea: BROWS ya, | Dizeotoe 
DIVIDENDS. 
Tc hl AABORE SUP WHORE” 


amze auger dieae 
Phan ai Neat a 
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Pomwmcr cia 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue expected increase in the volume of 
busises3 taat was anticipated in the dry 
goods market has failed to present itself 
during the past week, 
ment of those who were most sanguine of 
its speedy The volume of 
trade has been unseasonably light, and the 
general temper has indicated a feeling of 
uncertainty that necessurily restricts opera- 
tions in almost every depariment to the 
supply of immediate wants. Among the 
buyers on the market the outlook counts 
for very little as to the future condition of 
the trade, and nothing encouraging to the 
departure from the conservative methods 
of business has as yet presented itselt, 
as the profits are small and the opportuni- 
ties fur speculation few, with the earning 
power of money somewhat reduced. 


to the disappoint- 


appearance. 


The grumbling that is indulged in may 
be attributed, the fact that 
business men have not wholly overcome 
the desire for speculation and the excite- 
ment which accompanies it, and also their 
forgetfulness that we are but recovering 
from the siege of depression which bas held 
sway over the transactions of the market 
for the past few years. The prospect for 
the future is undoubtedly favorable, as the 
process of recuperation is always slow, and 
it requires time to establish the confidence 
80 necessary to 2 boom in business. The 
advent of cool weather will probably act as 
an incentive to more liberal purchases and 
an increase inthe demand for Winter goods, 
as the indications of the past week show 
a very fair re-assortment demand from re- 
tuilers throughout the interior. The de- 
mand at first hands continues light and un- 
satisfactory, save in the case of a very few 
specialties, as plaid wool 
dress goods, etc., 


however, to 


and worsted 
for which there is a 
steady inquiry by package buyers on the 
spot and through the medium of orders. 

Corron Goops.— The market for cotton 
goods has developed few new features of 
noteworthy interest. The export demand 
is again looking up, and sume goou-sized 
orders for China and markets are 
being booked here and in Boston. It is 
probable that fully 20,000 packuges of do- 
mesties have been sold in this connection 
Within the past thirty days, and other trans- 
actions are pending. The demand by job- 
bers continues very light, and in strict ac- 
cordance with immediate wants, while cou- 
verters and cutters are inclined to pursue a 
very conservative policy. Large buyers are 
placing liberal orders for popular makes of 
white goods in anticipation of next season’s 
requirements. Agents’ prices for cotton 
gouds are nominally unchanged; but ‘ cut- 
ting” brown and bleached 
gocds, wide sheetings, etc., are still made 
by jobbers. 

Print Ciotus were in light demand, and 
64x64s are easy at 3 3-16c. less 1 per cent., 
but 56x60s remain steady at 23c., owing to 
the relatively small supply of the latter. 
Fall River manufacturers are still talking 
about shutting down for a tine; but it is 
probable this action will be deferred urtil 
later on, asa good many of the mulls are 
rupning on contracts. 

Prints have ruled very quiet in agents 
hands; but a slightly improved business 
was reported by a few of the large jobbers. 
There was a fair movement in indigo-blues 
on account of back orders, and agents ex- 
perienced a moderate inquiry for robes 
and furnitures; but fancy prints were light- 
ly dealt in by package buyers. 

Gir@Hams continued quiet in commission 
circles, but job Wts of fancies and staples 
were distributed in fair quantities by lead- 
ing jobbers having bargains in this line to 
offer their customers. Dress styles are still 
jobbing fairly well, and desirable styles 
command full prices, because of their com- 
parative scarcity. 

Dress Goops were a trifle more active 
with jobbers: but the demand by package 
buyers was only moderate, and mainly 
restricted to a few specialties. Plaid wool 
sackings continue in steady request, and 
some of the most popular makes are under 
the control of orders. Plaid and fancy 
yarn-dyed worsteds are in fair demand, but 
stapie fabrics are mostly quiet at present. 

Woo.ey Goovs.—There was nothing new 


other 


quutations on 
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in the woolen goods market, unless it be a 
somewhat more cheerful undertone in cloth- 
ing woolens, due to more seasonable 
weather and the hopes of improved busi- 
ness to which a clear, cool atinosphere natu- 
rally gives rise.. Should the present cold 
spell continue for a week or so, we may 
expect a marked development of 1etail 
trade, resulting in an increased demand 
from jobbers, and, in turn, from first hands. 
There were again observable the signs of 
life and motion which, in an ordinary 
season, would indicate and accompany 
returuing activity. A considerable number 
of buyers were knockning about, but the 
results were smaller than could be desired, 
the same conservative, hand-to-mouth 
policy which bas marked transactions for so 
many months past continuing to govern 
operations inevery department. The truth 
is thut, failing speedy frosts and chills, the 
clothing trade of the country is not likely 
to show much improvement until after the 
elections, when, with the subsidence of 
political excitement the common-place 
question, ‘*Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” will again claim a settle:nent. 
There was no material change in other 
branches of the market. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The progress of the retail trade under 
the influence of a lower temperature is 
awaited with some anxiety by importing 
and agency houses, as it is believed that a 
few days of pleasant and seasonable 
weather would have a marked effect on 
business in every department, which is just 
now very dull indeed. Jobbers’ stocks are 
too well filled up with staple goods to per- 
mit of their doing much to relieve first 
hands; but there is rather more disposition 
to invest in fancy articles suited to the 
coming season. Silks are about stationary, 
the limits of concession having, in many 
instances, been reached. Dress goods in 
fine qualities and fancy styles were in 
moderate assorting demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


For tne week, 1884, 188%, 
Entered at the port., ........ $1,427,112 $2,108,105 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,450,46 2,081,642 

Since Jan, 1st. 

Entered at the port...... 94,985,150 98,164,488 
Thrown on the market....... 98,260,858 95,206,110 


HENRY ROWLAND. 


Wrint regret we announce the death of 
Mr. Henry Rowland, late of the firm of 
Rowland & Co., No. 47 Water Street, New 
York, who died, on Thursday last, st his 
Summer residence in Fairfield, Conn., aged 
seventy-eight. During the Winter he re- 
sided at 79 Willis Street, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Rowland was one of the original members 
of the Produce Exchange, and for nearly 
fifty years has been engaged in successful 
business in the flour and milling trade. 
He was also a member of the Produce Ex- 
change Gratuity Fund, and his death is the 
eighty-first since the organization of the 
fund. 


—— 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, October 18th, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F . .36 eeheqets... 10-4 20 
Atlantic, eee yb a ” oeeeell—4 2246 

“ Doviee 6 yman, B..... 40 9 

“6 °° = i [Massachusetts : 

ts eae Mg} B... 36 5 

oe ee ee 
6 weed n 

Appleton, A....36 7},|Mystic River...36 61 
“6 XX ..36 5%4|Nashua, fine O.. 6% 
“ Ro. 86 on oO R...36 Tie 
Augusta...... 36 “  §....40 sk 

“ seo = ” W....46 12 

os A, 10 43g —_ a B...36 5 
Broadway.....36 5d, DD.36 «5% 
Bedford, R.....90 “G36 5% 

Boot, O...... § sie N..36 6 
«FF... 36 764 ‘Pacitic, Extra. 36 1 

“ MM, ee Me a wna 7 

Dontinental, 0.36 684) — h “ae 18 

D4 7%| ‘94 18 

Conestoga, DW D4) OM a.. 10-4 20 
‘ my) 11-4 29% 

sa 8...33 6 Pepperell Efine,39 7 
Des W...36 614 36 64g 
Dwight, X......80 byl “ 0.:.:83 6% 

« Y.....88 5%)  “ 30 6 
© Bussed 88 6)¢|Pepuot,A ....36 7% 

Exeter, ; 36 ba - +e 4 8 

6 ’ 7) OF a tial 4 12 
Ellerton. ....10-4 22}¢|Pittefield,A....86 51 
First Prize.....86 6% t, O....— 6% 

Great aus, %. 36 7 “ «38 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 74 o ++ 9 % 














Indian Head. . .36 ashing AA,.....36 7% 
eh ae Utica......+.+..86 345 
“6% | 40 10% “ heavy....40 8 
ee | CRS 48 13% 

Indian Orchard — 58 1634 
” DW.. 8 mG ---78 25 
Ka  * 2 aaa ee 108 3244 
‘  EE...36 687\Wameutta, 50 15 
6 AA...40 7%! ee 

hanyanS LL. .36 54g oe «wan 2 

X..36 7% 6  coceee Ges 
“6 xxi By "ease -99 356 

Langley, A.....36 644 gee AB 
” eee 7-8 = 34 |Wachusett.....36 734 
« oe D4 4% " cocceme «6 

Laconia .....8-4 16 oe coccoe — 
wees 4 18 ” oeeee 8 — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 

Androscoggin ° \Langdon GB...36 934 

“ L..36  7%|Lensdale..... 33 |= 84 
- --6-49B15 * Cambric 36 11 

Allendale.. ..6-4 13}¢|Masonville..... 86 «8% 
m ..--e7-4 1544|Nashua, E.....36 8% 
wee 84 17% - Becca Be 

Avondale ...... 36 71% e W.. = 12 

Ballou &S8o0n .36 634|Newmarket, F.. 6% 

” ..-33 5%4(N. Y. Mills..... 36 104g 

Bay Mills...... 36«@8 “ ‘ We’ rTwist 36 12% 

Bellows Falls..36 9% --54 16 

Blackstone, AA.36 734) “ 1116-4 1744 

Boott, R...... 27 By] -.- 84 25 

ae Ser 5 7 |PePperell ....6-4 14 
” Standard: 360 BY! ” vooot™e Be 
Cabot ceeeed-8 = 4g vas ..84 18 
7 degaaene 44 7 “9 --94 20 
- sake 9-8 10 i -10-4 22% 
WT. edn? eae 6-4 11 . 114 25 

ere 27 «4 |Pequot... nbd 1444 

Dauntless... ...36 ly ia 1744 

Dwight,Anchor36 9 ” Tuscarora, oa an lu 

Fearless........3@ 714 |Utica.......... _ 

Fruit of the Loom « * ex, heavy 38 9 
“ "2 Oe vice @ 
” ae Bee sneekess 64 18 
“  — ree 84 26 

Forestdale..... 86 =O © canons 94 27% 

Green G....... me eee ickasae 10-4 30 

Gold Medal....36 7  heavy...100 32% 
sas mem © “* Nonp ....36 10% 

Great falls, 8..30 6 |Wamsutta: 

“e M..32 6 * OXX.36 10%, 
* A..32 6% ** cambric.36 11 

Hill’s Semp. Indem : “@blewarp36 11% 
. * ..83 74|\Washington....26 5% 
- —- i Wauregans, 100836 104, 
a “  ..42 10%| “ shirtcotton— 10 
“6 145 11%] No.1...... 9 

Highland..... 3% COB ** cambric...— 10 

pees 36 7 |Whitinsville...36 7% 

{ndian Orchard odd) =O 

“ DW. 9 |Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76....86 8%! A136 9% 
TICKINGS, 

Amoskeag,ACA.. 14 ,Methuen, AA.... — 
- “4-4 18 |New England.... 6 
. Bees 318 (Palmer.....2000 14 
” B... 12 /|Pearl River...... 15 
“ icatidha 11 (Pemberton, AA.. — 
D.. 10% - B... — 
ves KE. 10 pee E.... — 
” aS 944 Swift River...... 7% 

Cordis, AAA...82 12 |Thorndike, A.... 7% 

ss  ACE.. ~ 14 ” Ba... TH 
*. Ths 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, wt. ll |  Dincreancas — 
ee 82 13 
Lewiston, AS. 86 14%) “ 0... es 11 
CORSET JEANS. 

Amory ......-. —@ 1% Kearsarge sat..—@ 71¢ 

Androscoggm |Laconia....... —@ 4 

eer —@ $'Lawrence.... 

Canoe River...—@ 6 |Narragansett . yee “6% 


Clarendon..... —@ 6 


(indian Orchard, 








Naumkeag sat..—@ 8 
Pe 5 sac ‘Tell gon a 


Imported....—@ 63¢|Roc 
PRINTS, 
Albion.........—@ 544 Manchester....—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 5% Merrimack, D. .—@ 6 
Allen's fancy..—@ ts Mallory...... --—@ 6% 
Arnold's. .......—@ 7 —@ 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 8 Richmond's. ‘—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues..—@ 8 Ms cc00s0s —@ 6 
Gloucester... ..—@ 5} |Stcel ttiver, fncy--@ 54 
Hartel..... .-—@ 6 |Slater’ssolils -—@ 5% 
Hamilton..... -—-@6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, sa ny seee—@ 4% 
| «—@ 5,‘ Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
CHECKS. 
Caledonia, _ —@10% Park Mills, No. 
~ © Bisccsccnns --@i1l1 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron —@ 9%| 70....... «---—@13 
Prodigy........—@ — |York,I..... ---—-@ 8% 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......— @7 ,Mass., D.....— @7 
Augusta.... — @6}¢|Mass., -—— @6% 
PE asccoees — @7 {Pepperell —- @7 
Laconia..... — @T7 |Pelzer..... 30— @7 
Langley, A...— es.. —- @ 6% 
Laney, B..— pat te A....—- @17 





LE BOUTILLIER BROS, 


Broadway and 14th St. 


800 PIECES LADIES’ CLOTHS. 


8 cases 52 inch, all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, in all colors 


49c. Per Yard. 


and black, at 


cases 52-inch, 
ae. at 


5Ve. 


P 


er Yard. 


all-wool Ladies’ Cloths, elegant new 


20 cases 52-inch, all-wool Ladies’ Gotha, “our own" 
special brand, all colors and black, at 


75c. Per Yard. 


sejach, 9, ald wool French Cashmeres, in new street 


shades, 


26. and 39c. Per Yard. 


GLOVES. 


190 dozen Ladies’ | M tai 1 , em- 
protdored bocka all chovessnadons at” =i" Glovensem 


59c. Per Pair; worth $1.00. 


Persons wishing 
cent stamp for 


samples of cloths should send two 
postage, 





Assionee’s Sale 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON 


SUCCESSORS TO 
WALLER & McSORLEY. 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


HAVING PURCHASED FROM THE ASSIGNEE OF 


W. FERGUSON, 


191 CHURCH S'11REET, CORNER WHITE STREET, 


Suit aud Cloak Manufacturer, 


THE GREATER PART OF HIS STOCK AT 3740. pa 
THE DOLLAR, WE WILL SELL THE SAT A 
SL AGH ABVANC r oF Gost. 


TH THEA 
THE DOLLAIL OF tHE p 14 2 
OF SUITS AND LOARS. BOUGHT AT LAS‘ 
WEEK'S SHERIF PS SALE 


Sale Commences Monday Morning, Cet fn 
SILKS AND VELVETS, 


is 1—120 pieces black GROS-GRAIN SILK, 42c.; 


ibe. 

“TOT 2—100 pieces black GROS-GRAIN SILK, 4inches 
wide, at 69c.; regular price 

LO. — 100 pieces BLACK GRO3-GRAIN SILK, satin 
finish. at $1; never sold less than $1.50, 

ae S— = 0 proces col red GRAIN SII K at 89c., 49¢., 
bic. , 8c. and #1. These ——. = ‘posi - 
tive iy ry e r roent’ less than the mre eters 

LOT 5—1,26. bexer silk-finish V Ere ENS in, plain 
and brocades, which we w1)l Ae 

LOT 6—150 pieces SILK VELVETS, black and col- 
ored. at io per yard 

T 7—8.u0 yards in remnants of plain and bro- 

caded SAT INS, at i7c. per yard, 


MOURNING GOODS. 


LOT 1—125 1 ieces English body CASHMERE, % 
ine nee wide, 16k¢c.; worth 4 
2% pie cen English body CASHMERE, 26 
inches wide, 22c, rih 4:49. 
LOT 3—50 pieves Fre eneh CASHMERE, 40 inches 
wide, 46c.; reyular price, 7 
OT 4-60 ne L apts. ‘8 Fegach CASHMERE, 42 
inches aan ; rewular r pri 
LOT 5—bu — a4, OPIN SPREE Ne H CASHMERE, 45 
inches wide. 7be.; regular pre e Bl, 
LOT 6—40 remuants of CO SRTAULD'S CRAPE, 
from %% yard to 3 yards; sold at half price 


GRESS GCOCS. 


IOT 1—FOULF SEI GFS, lic., per yard; werth léc, 
LOT 2—Handsome Wool Broc: der. in all the new 
at ion and colors, only |2ke¢, \ et yard; worth double, 
T 8—Rich corded FOFLINS, extra heavy, in ali 
colors, ike, per yard. 

LOT 4—Heavy ENGLISH CASHMFRE, full yard 

wide ay new and elecant shades, only 1c. per yard; 
worth { 

LOT 5—Extra quality fine ENGLISH CASHMERE, 
38 inches wide, i all the various colors, :ic. per yard; 
aple ndid value tor 4c 

LOT Very he.vy ENGLISH CAtHMFRE, 28 
inches wide, in all the fashionable thades, only S5c, 
ver yare 
: The se goods are puperiet quplitz.end compare with 
the finest FRENCH © 

OT 7— Enghith. hedy CASHMEBE, 48 inches wide, 
a. heavy. in new wnd detirable theaaes, 47c. per 
ard: worth The 
yor Splendid assortment of All Wcol French 
CASH MF Fhks, ccmprisiz ¢ — 8 and other cele- 
one = kes, ficm fie, tc ly ard 
—New Dress FLAIL os in all ‘styles and colors, 
it a dard; gccd venue 

ke. Pe —Splendid es ortn at ‘of FLAIDS., in on the 

new deriers and j atterns, fiem tic. towe per yor 
~—Heavy Ledice C1 OTH, £6 11 chet wide, jn 
desira ble eclcrs, on an ste... paid; worth ‘fe, 

LOT ti-—Extre quelit fine Ladiet* CLO, al) weol, 
66 inches wide, in al) colors, fc. per yurd; good value 


“* SUITS AND CLOAKS, 


LOT 1—Ladies’ All-Wool Diagonal DOLMANS, fur- 
taimmed on sleeves and collar. at 8+.b0; well worth 


6, bit), 
LOT 2—Ladies’ All-Wool Dia agonal LOLMANS. fur- 
trimmed all round bottcn, and rleever, pirited back, 
with orn: ment, fifty jwebes long, $4.99; cannot be 
m: pa fer lersiban $7. 

LOT 8—A very See qua ny A)l-Wool Disgonal DCL- 
MANS, trimmed ail round bottcm ano sleeves with a 
ve.y wide French Cony tur, fui tar Co..ar, chenille 
ornu pent on back over Lox-piaite B..<9 wolib $1, 

LOY 4—Ladies’ Colired LOLS MANS. ali wool, 
tolinanes with plush, a1.d ornament on back, $4.58; 
wot . 

OT 6—An_eleyant quality ¢f_All-Wcol Diegonal 
RUSSIAN CIKCULARS, trimmed ail round bottcm, 
down tront, with oinch hussian heir trimming. box- 
plaited bac ‘k, with hand: ome ornaments, $.49; cost to 
mongers » Ble. 

LOT 6—Ladies’ SATIN RHADAME and Gros Grain 
Suk DOLMANS, quilted suk nF cal iur-trin ned all 
round botiom, sieeves, and Ly collar, orniment on 
saeks at Blu; positively wo 

Or 1—Ladics’ Suk Seal Nlueh “BACQUES, quilted 
hining, with or — to match, at $14.4: these goods 
a argein for 

ra ed deal Plush SACQUES, with quilted 
a. tihng, a scien long, seul Orhaments, at $15.88; 
a bargain at 
LO t's Heal. eal Plush SACQUES, manufactured 


Poun. the best quality of seai piuth, quilted satin 


lining, with Ch mete, poskete, real seal ornaments, at 
$29.81; positivery worth $45, 

LOT 10—Fur-lined CIRCULARS, fur edging and full 
fur collar, in Siciiion slik and satin rhadame, at $11.29; 
a omeve bargain at $18. 

TOT — Misses’ rrr Wool HAVEL OCKS8, in all the 
new pt, plush and Astrach n tiimming, 4 don 
years, $3.69; lu to 16 years, $4.45; a bargain at @6 and 

LO? 1.:—Misses’ All-Wool NEW MAKKE'18, in Hi 
colors, 2 to 8 years, Astrachab trimmed, with deep 
Soailes cape, $2.69; lu to 16 years, 85.69; positively 
worth doubie. 


LOT 13—Misses’ extra quality of All-Wool NEW- 

MARKETS plush and Astrachan trin.ming on cxne 
kets cuffs, 4 to 8 years, $4.87; 10 to 16 

#5.95; worth $10 an 
We are also offering all the | latest ot atylee is in Ladies’, 
Misses’ and Children's CASH F 
NEL and SILK SUITS tully 2 FE r CEN’. THE AER 
than any other house in the trade, 


HOSIERY, 


700 dozen ladies’ medicated scarlet wool VESTS, 
69c.; sold every where for 81. 
6 conn gentlemen's scariet VESTS and DRAWERS 


“nue DOMESTICS, 


500 pair full-size BLANKE'S, 79¢, per pair. 

260 pair polled BLANKETS, $i./5 and upward; 
bgt Niarseilles BED SPREADS, 9%c.; worth 

_ loom TABLE LINEN, lic. per yard; worth 
*Hleached cotton TOWELS, 450, per dozen; cheap at 

Heavy twilled CRASH, 3}sc. per yard; a bargain at 

Bargains in bed COMFOR!S ABLES, from bue. up. 

1 eee RO DOMED SERSREL To%, wort 


bleached MUSLIN, 8c. ; worth 


c 
2 








th 
a Be , 
ou 
5 cases white Utica MUSLIN, 4c. per yard. 
8 canes furniture CRELON NES, “from 1340. co 2c. per 
yar 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


No. 245 GRAND S51 REET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS S1ORE FROM BOWEBY. 
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RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts. N. Y. 





The peculiarity of the present season is the forced 
economy all classes are called upon to exercise; and 
this fact prompts us to place renewed emphasis upon 
our oft-repeated assurance that a visit to our estab- 
lishment will handsomely repay and pleasantly aid 
in the practice of true economy. 


THE SAME CLASS OF GOODS 


will be met with as are to be fouad elsewhere 
while the assortment will be found much larger and 
the prices considerably lower, 


CHILDREN’S GARMENTS. 


The completeness of the assortments of CHIL- 
DREN'S and MISSES’ CLOAKS, and SUITS in this 
department is perfect, 

Misses’ HAVELOCKS, good cloth, well trimmed, 
ages 4 to 12 years, $3.75; worth $5.50. 

Misses’ SCHOOL CLUABS, ages 4 to 14, at $1.75. 

Misses’ NEWMARKETS, ages 8 to 17, at 86.75. 

Misses’ CASHMERE SUITS, trimmed Satin, ages 
4 to 12, $1.9. 

Large assortment finer goods in Plush, Velvet, Silk, 
and Plaid Cloth SUITS and WRAPS in new designs. 

Ladies’ London Seal Plush CLOAKS, $35; well worth 
65". 

Fine Silk Seal Plush CLOAKS, 818: worth $25. 

Short WRAPS in Brocade Velvets, Ottomans, and 
Matelasse, $12.75, 816, $18.75 to $25. 

French Diagonal Russian CIRCULARS, 812.75. 

Stylish NEWMARKETS, 86.75, $8, and $10, 

Fine all-wool Plain and Plaid Cloth SUITS, tailor- 
made, $12.75; regular price $18, 

Flannel Cloth SUITS, good quality, trimmed, $7.50, 

CASHMERE SOITS, black and colors, trimmed Silk 
89.75; worth $14. 

DRESS GOODS, MILLINERY GOODS, 

BLANKETS, COMFORT ABLES, 

BOYS CLOTHING, FANCY GOODS, 
and, in fact, everything that can possibly be needed in 
the household or for personal wear and ornamenta- 
tion, 

Send for our Magazine. 
Containing a full descriptive PRICE LIST of our 
entire Stock, 

Published quarterly, at 60c. per annum. 
Specimen pages free by sail on application, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 


456 to 70 Allen St.; 59 toGS Orchard Street, 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
‘OUR LAKGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES FOR 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE nee * it STYLES AND 


LINENS, ay — LACE CURTAI 
AT LOWER PRICES’ Fe HAVE RULED 
FOR YEARS 


LADS? MUSLIN UADERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTALCARD FORFALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT. 15th. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & CO, 








W.&J, SLOANE 


Have just opened a large collec- 
tion of choice 


ORTENT AL 
Carpets and Rugs, 


in a great variety of patterns and 
sizes, which they offer at Retail 
at prices less than similar goods 
have been selling at Wholesale. 


BROADWAY, 


Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





J. JACQUIN 


& Co. 
68 West 23d Street, 


(Fermerly Booth'’s Theater.) 
8 Bis Rue Markt, Paris. 


Thelargest, best lighted and ven- 
tilated Millinery Establishment in 
the United States. 


Importers and Retailers of Fine Frénch 
Trimmed and Untrimmed 


Minery Gots 


SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
CORRECT STYLES, 
AND MODERATE PRICES. 


We respect fully solicit inspection of our goods 
and styles, feeling confident that our collection 
of Millinery Novelties will meet with the ap- 
proval of intending purchasers. 


J. JACQUIN & CO., 
68 West 23d Street. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NILVGR PLATED GOOD. 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 





VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


Factory Established at Tanton, Mass, 1824 











Weekly Market Beview, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, October 10th, 1834.) 











COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 7 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best. .........-+++++ 10 @10% 
Java «14 @22 
Mocha... A @19 
Maracaibo 1 @123¢ 
Laguayra 12 
Hyson 14 oe 
Se IID 0 knnenenecsnnseene -.-14 @ 
J . c _ ° . — @45 
Gunpowder.. hevesnke boss concbeembeees 16 @b65 
i cidiscsns.:suscncceensaquaies 16 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........+.-.+ —- @ 5 1-16 
Harp.—Out Loaf...........ccccccess 6%@ 
Cc Bilrescathe sopisetosnen’ 6% 
Powdered..... easveewesee ¢ « 6g@ 6% 
GRANULATED, ....cccccccccccccccccccs 6% 
Wairr.—standard A.........+++8 6 3-16—@ 
Nb iececcesnssveneseden 6y@ 5% 
TREAOW. ..cccccccccccccscccesovceccs 444@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
Litepeghleewienetedesgeeee aé¥e 15 @22 
0 1 @18 
6 GROORET... ccccccccccocceescvcece 20 @25 
Paste TAD. .cccccscess sobeneeweeune 23 @40 
New Orleans.......... dines soueoukih 30 @55 
George’s Cod (new), per ai. -8500@ — — 
Grand Bank Cod w), BEF ati 825 @ 8 50 
Mackerel, Nor) 1 Mass........ - 20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ «+ 900 @ 10 00 
Mackerel, No, 3 Maas.......... 850 @ 38 75 
Box Herring badudéceonnenecis = BO —s 
ipa ae iis 


GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, B70. 





FUoUR : 
Sour Extras and Patents. “ S @*4 00 
Wie, BW, we ccccesces es @ 2 60 
Superfine 8: ye 3 $0 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., ch, ti, Super- 
fine Winter.......+...+. 260 @ 2 80 
State Extra brands........ 285 @ 3 35 
Western Spring Wheat. ext’a 85 @ 2 95 
ae ng bey . 425 @ 4 50 
ig W “Patents”. 525 @ 6 00 
Good to *C 10ice ©=Spring 
Wheat, Extras ........ @ 3 15 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, -_. 
BG aaniGsKeceenecsenee @ 3 75 
O. Round Hoop Ex. , ). 4 ab @ 3 10 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & i.) 8 f@ 3 50 
St. Louis, Single Extras.. @ 410 
St. Louis, Double, “ . 4 90 @ 4 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands. . . 20 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 25 @ 4 30 
BowuTsERN £LOUB : 
BI 04100-0059 000080004004 - 430 @470 
Family....... i. -epaeenwee 440 @ 4 90 
Fancy....... eee -. 335 @ 5 50 
Bye Foun 
FERS. cccee ovcceesen veces 260 @ 2 80 
Bupertine..........66 eee 340 @ 38 95 
Conn Mea: 
Western eee eee | ok 
Brandywine. 850 @— — 
Prize . 825 @ 38 30 
GRAIN 
WaHeEat: 
We OE. cc cocccvessee 8 388 @— 89 
+ No. er ne Nominal 
Be i iscisagensentes @— 8 
Corn : 
OS eee — 62K@— 64 
rr re — Nominal 
RR — 62 @— 64 
Oat 
White, No. ereccees. om B9K@— 
, re -— 84 @w— 37 
Bente Mined....0sccceccscecs — 3% @— 
YE: 
BORED... cccccve- ccccccccccce _-— -—@-— 
Wiss. sone seen eee ow — —@—b64 
BEaNns 
Mediums......... ceserses + 160 @1 65 
Marrows........ cvvesceeese 220 @--— 
Pilvcévendeccccecssqenree - 160 @1 65 
Green, prime, # push.......— — @ 1 25 
PROVISIONDb. 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eveee 1726 @ 17 £0 
New Mews.........es00 17 00 @ i7 25 
Family Mess, City....... 18 00 @ 18 50 


Prime Mess, Western.... 16 50 @ 17 U0 
Baoon : 





D. 8., Long Clears ......0..see005 9% @10 

D, &., UROEt CIOAES. 22 cccccevees 10 @lw 

D, ©, TROT ccvccccccccccsce —- @1% 
Cur Mzats: 

Smoked Hams......... —4 @ — 16 

Smoked Shoulders....... — 84@ — 8% 

MILL FEED 
(We qnote per 100 Ibs.) 
Been GO... cecacvees. 8 70 @@ 72% 
Shorts, 60 Ibs. 70 @ 12% 
ating, 30 to 100 ibs... 8 @ 105 
Sharps, fine.........0-0e0% - 1W@ 115 
Rye Feed ....ccccceee es 0 @ — % 
Screenings........escsesee 60 @ 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 3300 @ 484 00 
Cotton: Meal, ton.. 26 00 --_-— 
Hay, No. 1, ah er 100lbe ® 95 @ 1 00 
ay, No. 1, prime, per — 
Hay, No. 2, good, * o.. —85 @ — 
Hay, No. 3, medium “ “ o—— @— 80 
Hay,clover mixed “ “ ,,,,, —— @— 75 
Hay, Shipping, 6 eee —10 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover vi " —55 @ — 65 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ “s —10 @— #0 
Straw, No.2stye “ “ ..., —56 @— 60 
Straw, Oat 6 eee —50 @ — 55 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 

Creamery, choice to fancy.......... oee+ 20@34 

~~ hod emmentenpnenenein ~~ 


Half-firkin tubs........) 0 .cceeeeeeeee + L6@27 


Pret. 





LARD. 
Steam rendered, per pierce... 2750 @ 775 
Continent ..... focc-nseve OD @- 2a 
South American... /.........+- . 875 @ 8 80 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine...... pecvebvies .. 1¥@12 
Good to prime............« ceseoceslae 8% @9 
Pete 00 GIBEs io. vccwvececsecceacee 6 @ 8 
Ohio Factory, flat fime......... . «+. 10 @10% 
Flat, good to prime............ mee 6 @ 9% 
Pasacevestc 800secceeh ss kenate 1 @3 
EGGb. 


Jersey, single bbls, per doz 
State and Penn., fresh laid... 
Western, fresh-laid........... ; 
Canadian. ......... see eeeeees 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to good.. - 10 @— 16 


Chickene, State and W'st’ rm. “choice—18 @— 14 
Chickens Philadelphia, per lb...-17 @— 19 
9 





Wedesen sovceesecnsseenasee @— 16 
Deeks, SRE ee Ba ~18 @— WwW 
“EGETABLES, 

Cabbage, per 100....... -sseeeee 8 00 @ 3 50 

Potatoes, New... ....sssseseesees 100 @ 1 6&0 

Sweet Potatoes, per bol........ - 200 @ 2 15 

Tomatoes, per Craté......-+-+++ 25 @ 35 

Cucumbers, per 100,.....+++00+. 50 @ 60 

Onions, per bbl oc... eee wees 16 @ 1 50 

Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 1 26 @ 1 50 

agen ny GREEN FRUIT, 

Apples, King, per bbl.......... @ 1 75 

ae * ” @ 1 50 

se > onan a oe @ 1 2 

“Mixed, - @ 1 2% 

Pears, Seckel, ” @ 6 50 

‘*  Bheldon = @ 4 50 

‘* Duchess, _ oi @ 4 50 

Peaches, per basket,..........- @ 1 50 
Grapes, Concord, per Ib " ‘ i@ 4% 

“© Delaware, ** “ 14 

“~~ Catawba, “ “ 6 





Cranberries, Cape Cod, per erate 1 50 @ 8 16 
« Jersey, per crate. 1 50 @ 8 00 
Peunuts, Va., hand-picked, 











new, per Bice 09000 pa00 oe 6%@ 1% 
Pecans, Per Ib......ccccescces > 4 @ 6 
Chestnuts, per bush........... 800 @ 450 
Hickery nuts, per bush........ 225 @2 50 

, DOMESTIC DRIED a o— 8K 
Apples, .........- Coceons cosere, —= Byt@— 8% 
each, ane ER * ~ os 

‘eaches, Unpeeled............. _- 
RS SE — 8h @— 84 
CROTTIEB so cc cccccccccesesoesvese —12 @—14 
Huckleberries.........seccccseee —ll @—12 
Raspberries. ........scsccseees —23 @—-2) 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed pesevsoved 28 @36 

“6 om |  emntumens 26 @27 

” Same and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and eu 
N. Y., Mich., and ind., - De veseaded 10 @45 

peoderds -35 @40 
bis “ “s pone a ma 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
ve “ ae ee 48 @45 
“ * © Ba Bio<esen 44 @46 
= 6 6 Be Bees 85 @40 
” aa * common,., ..30 @34 
Burry at value. 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand, Su hosphate 37 00 @40 00 
— is’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 

“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 

“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @33 50 

‘6 ~~ Creacent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 

‘“ ~~ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @60 60 

“ Tobacco Fertitizer..... 47 00 @60 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer....382 00 @385 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 

less 5 per cent, of above prices.) 
Baker’ 's Potato Fertilizer cnacunie 47 560 
Wee Ft  “‘vcwccets 47 60 
“6 Cabbage § = scocccee 48 50 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 

‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 

compounded to order. 
omestead Superphosphate 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘Tobacco Grower 

(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 

(Michigan Cocos Works) 45 00 
Ear!’ 8 Super Phosphate......... 60 00+ 

ors: foot Guano........+ 80 00 

Bardy s Phospho-F eruvian Guano 86 90 
” aw ssa sac! -—@ 

se Atkahwe ti Phosphate.. 27 00 

‘* Acid Phosphate......... 25 00 

“  Pulverized8. @. Phosphate 20 00 

(Discount on orders of 5 tons 

or more. ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco A rtilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Kaw Bone Superphos- 

phate per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 60@87 00 
Baugh’s oy -tive Dollar Phos- 

phate, 000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s sadiaeial Fertilizer 

Or Potatoes... .cocsseees 00 
aes Warranted 

* =m. bea y Pa} 00@35 00 

a ’s Export Bone, per 
iegeeedianeeeeey sapiens! 00 @381 00 
Boluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 


Guano, Peruy’ rectified, 9.70 ©.68 00 @70 00 
oe ” 3.40 50 00 @b2 00 


ae Loeeneawened +++. 52 00 @54 00 

See ake: ph gam bseeee 80 00 @31 00 

Me ~~ high gr ee 

rman Po 

hi. sbcdesaanegs teed 712% @17 6 

Plaster, per to n (2,000 ibs. ) esas 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 v. ¢.), per 

100 Ibs, pny ~egthomert xK@— — 

Sulphate of 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 

Dried Blood, unit —— @2 12% 


ea En We quot & 14K@— ‘cents for Pot and 
634@7 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 








vaspaEGigl Wis «co 
VANDE & CO, 
180 Fulton and is and 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 16, 1884. 





Iusurauce, 


AN INDIAN EXAMPLE. 





A OLERGYMAN in Southern India writes 
thus: 


I wish to thank you for your “ reply” in Tue 


INDEPENDENT, to my letter making inquiries 
about insurance, etc. I now enclose two circu- 
lars. One is the first proposal for the ‘ Provi- 
dent Fund,” and the other is thegules, etc., of 
the fund as finally started. I wish your opinion 
on the two. It seems to me that, of the two, the 
first is least objectionable. I had just read your 


article when I received this, and I advised 


against joining it. Buta few weeks ago I re- 
ceived the rules, etc., of the organized body, and 
it seems to me they are as bad as any co-opera- 
tive assessment scheme.” 

The society referred to is the Madras 
Native Christian Provident Fund, and its 
distinctively native character is also evident 
in the names of the persons connected with 
it; thus: President, Rev, P. Rajahgopoul ; 
Directors, Rev. A. Theophilus, Rev. C, 
Parttrasarathy, Rev. 8. J. Chowrryappoh, 
Mr. T. K. Itty, Mr. C. Kathirvalu, Mr. W 
me. &. FT. 
J. Lazarus being Secretary. 


B. Ragavish, Thoryan, etc. ; Mr. 


We find noth- 


ing in the thirty-six rules which 


can be 


characterized as “bad.” The last—* that 


in the event of the Fund being wound up, 


all claims on the Fund shall first be paid, 
and the balance, if any, shall be divided 
equally among the members”—proposes to 
put all, old and new, on the same level; but 
the contingency of such a division of re- 
mainder is most remote, Most of the rules 
relate only to details of management, and are 
unobjectionable. We see only two which 
may be criticised. One of these limits, or 
appears to limit, the membership to 1,200. 
If this is the intent, it is obviously contrary 
to the foundation principle of insurance. 
The other is the rule providing for a certifi- 
cate of good health at the time of joining, 
and stipulating that ‘‘the certificate of a med- 
ical officer, not lower than an apothecary, 
and either a baptism or marriage certificate 
shall be deemed sufficient.” A certificate 
of ‘‘a”—that is, of any—physician, espe- 
cially of one no higher than an apothecary, 
would be rated a very insufficient medical 
examination in this country, but an apoth- 
ecary in India may be of a higher rank in 
medical attainments than he is necessarily 
here, 

The unavoidable smallness of this society, 
of course, forbids expectation that it can 
achieve any practical success. Local, small, 
and comparatively concentrated, it is the 
Lynn Society over again. (India being a 
large country, as to which our information 
is not the fullest, it is conceivable that the 
membership of such a society has more 
room to grow than we' assume for it; if so, 
the argument remains good, even though it 
fail of just application to this particular 
case.) If a small organization for mutual 
life insurance is excusable anywhere, it is 
80 in acountry like India, where member- 
ship in large and regular companies is less 
easy to secure. The excuse may be that 
these native Christians in India must do this 
or go uninsured. Grant this. Yet, unfor- 
tunately, that does not alter the inexorably 
hard facts of the insurance business, con- 
formity to which alone renders insurance 
possible. Depart from them, in any coun- 
try, orin any circumstances, with a view to 
make it easier, and the object is impaired 
in a larger degree than the “liberality” is 
attained. 


—_-__—— >. —_—— 


WHY INSURE MY LIFE? 


God gave me a father and mother for 
whose future support and happiness I am 
no less accoun:able than for their present 
comfort, and that responsibility is met by 
life insurance. 

Existence is too uncertain and my in- 
come too small to afford hope of leaving 
anything behind but life insurance. This 
latter justifies me to an extent in living up 
to my income, instead of compelling me to 
save the present comforts of life to securea 
sum for the future security of my loved 
ones, 











It} permits me to enjoy auth life all of 

life’s sweetest blessings, and practically 
proves true affection for father and mother, 
and those whose happiness I have studied 
to enhance. 

It secures to me the lasting gratitude of 
my loved ones, whose lives are thereby 
placed beyond the reach of want and woe. 

It enables me to diminish the amount of 
human misery by making sure that my 
dear ones are provided for. 

I appeal to you, therefore, while blessed 
with an income-producing power or ca- 
pacity to earn money, and now, while you 
are endowed with good health, is the ac- 
cepted time, to secure a policy on that in- 
come-producing power or capacity to earn 
a competence, which becomes a positive 
necessity for the support of your family 
after you are laid in the grave. 

What is meant by insuring your income- 
producing power or capacity to earn money 
is this: lam carrying seven thousand dol- 
lars in life insurance. Now what I have 
insured is not merely my life against death. 
No; it is the value of prospective services. 
It is to insure that inherent quality which 
is necessary to support father and mother, 
or family, 28 the case may be. That is 
what we term the income-producing 
power, or capacity to earn money. This 
property in life is not selfish, No man 
liveth to himself a'one and no man dieth to 
himself alone. Others have claims on our 
lives; and those interests in the life of 
others are more real and abiding than many 
other kinds of property. 
ability to support 


Men who have no 
themselves, like the 
insane, crippled, or those in premature 
dotage, cannot be insured. Why? Be- 
cause there is no income-producing power 
to their lives; hence, | insure while in good 
health. 

I take this view of life insurance because 
when the pretensions of some agents are 
stripped of false claims before the public, 
and presented as a simple business matter, 
really obligatory upon all individuals to 
the extent of the risk which they run, the 
money value of their service and the 
amount of annual income they can spare 
for this purpose, then the objections against 
life insurance will disappear. 

I insure my life because I feel that it is a 
subject of vital and infinite import. I be- 
lieve it to be a religious duty. It has fallen 
to my lot in years past to enter the bereft 
household of fatherless children and settle 
an insurance policy; and it always was a 
satisfaction to think of performing a posi- 
tively benevolent act; for, according to the 
dictate of the apostle James, pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this: to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction. 

lhe utter indifference of people on this 
important subject accounts for much of the 
pauperism of to-day.—T7'ravelers’ Record. 


- 


THE WARRANTY CLAUSE IN 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Tne expediency of continuing the war- 
ranty clause in life insurance policies has 
lately been made the subject of much dis- 
cussion, a discussion which had its origin, 
probably, in the decision in the Moulor 
case, and possibly in one or two instances 
of Quixotic proposed legislation earlier in 
the season, which speedily met their fate. 

Sentiment has been divided as to the 
value of this clause. With the Supreme 
Court of the United States doubting 
whether a life insurance company intends 
to require and the insured intends to war- 
rant ‘‘an exact literal fulfillment of all the 
declarations embodied in the application,” 
notwithstanding the word ‘ warranted” is 
in the application, there is some difficulty 
in conceiving what further force the war- 
ranty clause may possess. 

The warranty in life insurance differs 
from that in fire insurance in the respect that, 
to the former, the applicant is often required 
to warrant the truthfulness of matters of 
which he can have no absolute knowl- 
edge, such as occur in the questions 
of the medical examinations which 
he undergoes. In fire insurance, on 
the contrary, he pledges himself, for in- 
stance, to keep his premises in a certain 
condition, or free from certain hazards, both 
of which rest entirely within his control. 
So, when the highest judicial authority 











asserts that the mates for a life insur- 
ance policy is not expected to ‘“‘ guarantee 
absolutely ” facts relating to diseases of 
which he may never have had, and could 
not have, any knowledge, and, further- 
more, when the strongest meaning his war- 
rant of truthful answers can be held to 
possess is that itis a warrant of honest, 
sincere and not willfully fraudulent answers 

in other words, that his answers may be 
true and incorrect at the same time—the 
warranty clause becomes practically a 
meaningless array of words. And when 
words are meaningless they are worthless. 

The conclusion which must be drawn is 
that the warranty clause should be modi- 
fied, if possible, in such a manner that the 
applicant shall not be expected to transcend 
his knowledge cf facts in his warrant of 
facts. 

This clause, of course, is intended to pro- 
tect the life insurance companies against 
fraud. But, as lessthan one policy in every 
twenty-five thousand issued is ever con- 
tested on any grounds, it follows that the 
companies are not disposed to oppress the 
insured by rigid literal constructions, and 
to this extent their practice is more liberal 
than their policies. 

It is not necessary to insist that life in- 
surance companies must have definite 
knowledge concerning the persons they 
insure, and specific promises from them as 
to certain things. Knowledge of family 
history and of physical condition, as well 
as pledges in regard to occupation, place 
of residence, and details of other kinds, 
are esscntials to the measurement of a risk. 
Without them the company would be like 
a traveler without a Jandmark, or a builder 
without a plan. And it is equally evi- 
dent that the ordinary applicant for in- 
surance can no more justly be required to 
warrant unknown and _ indeterminable 
things about his bodily condition than he 
can be expected to search the heavens and 
solve the mystery of the stars.—Chronicle. 


SS ee 


* AN UNPOPULAR VETO. 


GovERNOR CLEVELAND has had the moral 
courage to pocket the bill requiring the life 
companies to pay the claims of insane sui- 
cides. When it is remembered that the 
Governor is one @f the nominees for the 
great office of the Presidency, on the eve of 
an election, and that his success must de- 
pend on the favor of the populace, that 
almost every member of the companies 
affected would be in favor of such a meas- 
ure, and that he has already been sharply 
arraigned for alleged leanings toward the 
interests of corporations and capitalists, we 
think it will be admitted that some moral 
courage must have been needed to defeat a 
measure 80 strongly supported, even by the 
judiciary. 

But Governor Cleveland’s position was 
the true one. The attempt of legislatures 
to say how life companies shall contract, 
what stipulation they shall make, when the 
ablest experts in that department are not 
agreed upon the proper policy to pursue, 
is wrong. A law more discreditable to the 
makers was perhaps never passed in Massa- 
chusetts than the recent act prohibiting a 
discrimination as to color in that state. If 
it be wise policy to insure suicides, the 
companies, when satisfied of it, will be 
quick to adopt it. If it be unwise, no 
member need be misled; for the exemption 
is clearly printed in the policy. 

By the same rule of legislative interfer- 
ference in this case, the fire companies are 
told how they must contract, and every 
branch of the business is liable to be inter- 
fered with in a way that does violence to 
the first principles of political economy.— 
Monitor. 
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ELDER FAITHFUL’S FORESIGHT. 


Etper Fairarct’s advice to you, young 
man, is this: Get your life insured. 

As I have told you, I expect you to think 
that over. Before I dismiss the matter, 
just let me remind you of one or two facts, 
some of which are within your own knowl- 
edge, and some of which you can easily 
verify by appealing to men who know some- 
thing about insurance. 

You will never again be so young as you 
are now. 

The older a man is the more the annual 
premium is. 











You are liable, as others are, to accident 
or serious disease. Either may leave you 
in such a condition that you will be unin- 
surable, except as an “‘ impaired life.” 

If you are once insured the company can- 
not increase the premium rate, whatever 
may happen to you. ” 

It costs a great deal more to insure an 
‘impaired life” than one that is sound, and 
sometimes the premium on the former is so 
high as to be practically prohibitory. 

You intend to get married sometime, and 
you know that, when you do, life insurance 
will be one of the things needful. 

Money spent for insurance is not wasted ; 
it is just the same as money put in the 
bank, except that it yields a bigger return. 

If you are a saving man, a small part of 
the money you put in the bank will pay for 
a pretty big poliey. 

If you are not a saving man, you can’t 
have an easier way of beginning to acquire 
economical habits than by putting aside 
your old silver to form a life insurance 
premium fund. 

The taking out of a life policy is one of 
those things which, if they are worth doing 
at all, are worth doing now. 

Think these things over, my young hear- 
ers. Remember there is no law to compel 
you to insure your lives, and that upon you 
rests the responsibility. Remember, also, 
that to you accrues the benefit of sensible 
action.— Toronto Budget. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs:; 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all poli and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, Prosident. 
OHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


M. V. B. aaguasy, 2d_ Vice-President and 
Ma nager of Agencies. 


PEN TAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED IN 106, ASSETS, $9,011,898 58 

Asam. C. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN pe 
PURELY MUTUA 
Annual returns of surplus. thaurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forfeiti 4 their val 


nts wanted. 
= Per STEPHENS, Vice-President. 








A SAVINCGS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds *" Installments 


.t Advantages of these Bonds are: 


In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 
aid installments are canceled, and the Bond falls 
ue and is PAIDIN FULL. 2. 8 ould the Rone. 

owners fOr an 





reason w 


x. : 

lected ad any ny benk in the U nited § eB 

we are issued by that old and St Life Insurance 
30., 


NATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
personsonly. . 


tVAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. Apply to 


SS, 4. MATTISON, 
Financial Manager, 
917 & 919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 








The sufest, most equitable, and least expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
hand, and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
Ga7-SEND ror CrmcuaR, On COME It PERSON, 
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FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB 
QPCURr Ty ERY, FIRE, OF OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


, Trust, and Safe , Dopeatt 
me Gompéay, ~ ’Philadelphia, 
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saa ae as CHESTNUT STREET. 
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vided for Safe Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 


ND) VALUABLES of every descri, 
ton, oetuding BO BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW. 
ding BONDiken for SAFE KEEPING, ON 
ErotaL MEUARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 


ECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
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ste shaatat hs Soapeay Sans Sue rae 
diti +r ecu e Company r 
capital, of $1,000, ob6 rimarily itd their 


trust aes 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, ‘and 4 4 charge of the 
Trust Departm 

ROBER PATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS : 
Stephen A. Caldwell, Yolen & — 
Edward W. Clark, John B 
Alexander Henry, Edward ¥ s 


Thomas traben 


George F. ried 
Henry C.Gibson. | ThomasMcKean. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE C0 


OF NEW VURK. 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


President, HENRY he KEs. 

First Vice-Pies.. J. Y 

Secon | Vice-Pres. nits v OKES. 

Secretary. Hy sat ea 

Actuary. S. ST tine 
From the ae Journal, 


The thirty-fourth annual report of this old-estab 
lished comy pany gives evidence of the sound financia) 
condition and ncressing ppeceperss of {hisiuetirution. 
Ite income for Ya ¥¢ ar O00; ite 
Gisbyrees ents 178. ti ony 
nearly eh en m Ao 4] .- gross ansets, ducting for 
claims not yet due, reported claims, unpaid dividends, 
the rererve on exiating Re yt = t ners remains a 
surplus of nearly pions. obo 
ncrease in its ne onan a _- er ys ag Fy $250. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Orrices, (New York, 100 Broadway 
Contineuca! { rookize cor, Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings: a No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,774,820 69 
Reserve for atl other ciaims.... 440,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1.000.000 UU 
Be Wh occkesvicccdstarciskacesor’ 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist. 1884..84.867.942 O1 


comiucts ite busness under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. a 
two Safety Funds together equa: $1, 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. AH. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. OC. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOUK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 

GEO. RGE B J KE 

8. B. CH TTTENDEN, WILLIAM BRY’ rE, 

Wa. GESWAN WELLINGTON © APP 

HENRY C. BOWEN HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

AURELIUS B. HULL, HARD A. McCURDY, 

‘THEODORE F. VAIL, JOHN H. REED 

THEODOKE 1, HUSTED, JOHN ARL 

WM. H. CASW CH UES H. BOOTH, 

WM. M. RICHAR . HURLBUT 

HORAGE B. CLAFLIN EpW ARD MA BTN 
EYMOURL. HUSTED, BRADISH JOH 

ALEX FOR. BM Bud KINGHAM, 

WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VERMIL 

EF. W. CORLIES, JACUB WEND 

JAMES FRAS INO. F. SLAT 

HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


CYRUS PEOK, Secretary. i uw ¥ iene 1 t 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, 4; ency VeP 4 ’ 
AS. H. pere ER. 4% BrooklynDep"t 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSUR ANCE COMPANY, 
boi 40 Nassau Street, N, Y. 





Cash Ouptt 





NET SUR 
Total pees ec Ist. 1882....$2,565 141 29 


B.S, WALCOTT, President, 
1 PUMGEUN TANG Vine. Preset and Meny 


THE CON: TINENTAL 
| LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 
ys A. 8 WIxOuEeTER, 


7 MP Beats 
Wig LIFE INSURANCE Ol, 


W.A. BREE EM, Ire FORK. President. 
Inthis Company po - 
holders have the Thoan- cake 
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OFFICE, Coat ap | anp [non 
ExouanGe BuILpmne 

Carner New Church and Court- 

land Strecta, New Yorn. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY HTH, 18, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
ny, submit the following Statement of ile 
affairs on the slat December, 1888. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 8ist December, 1868...... 84,168,958 10 








Premiums on Relictes not meen he off ist 
PEE Uiicdsenececednenssabidecsesace 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiuma.............0.+++0+ $5,708,185 68 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1883, to Slat December, 1688............ - 94,260,498 %8 
Losses paid daring the same 
ll sktpstetrevemneciuny 81,901,042 38 
Returns of Premi- 
uns ad Ex. 
penses........... 850,080 76 


The Company has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, ck, City, and other Stocks $8,668,795 00 
Loane by Stocks and otherwise.. 
Rea) Estate and c aims due the Company, 
estima’ sanensses capaaansosose 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1 
Cash in Bank 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Slst December, 1883, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





0. LO HOS. B. INGTON, 
WHAM E'adpor, eee BF 
Soar When ? eT 
Wie ER GRORBE Le 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN. 1d Vire.Prea't, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Hroadw 
Ceroer Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
se Bunt earns i Goma Se A 


All Forms of Life and 1d Endowment Polwcies Lesued 


©. P, FRALEIGH, Seereiry: xc canhncmnarscai 
. BURFORD, Actuary 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 

















ABBOES..... 0000 ceccceceeeees eecccecccced $16,901,943 27 
LAabdIlitios..............cccceceees «+ 14.327.028 23 
Total Surpius..................82,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Seoretary. 





STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1883. 








LEDGER ASSETS, January 1st, 1888........cccccccscscccsssersessesseesees sietsliveeene $45,529,581 54 
INCOME. 
PC iaiis crencedtncancsansteainessdadibtaeninndettorssataineeniees $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and Realized Net Profit on Investments 
and on Sales of Real Estate.........cccccccsses sosedbeoers 2,748,023 72 18,470,571 68 
$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments..........scssccsessersersereeeeeees - $8,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, and annuities..........cscccesseseeerseeees seoneae 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments............00s0000 pakaanakdairiih thiciniuiatiauiaemoe epeintews 148,455 75 
Re: ee Sei Oasis si snd citniesscnvccseicrscenvesmnereeineeasestens $6,461,070 66 
DeRRNS Wt Ce aad cine iis eter sccnicccncsccnnensosecorncnceriorengenness pacnenese 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange..........cscsseceseserssees . 1,019,156 66 
Ry I srceicvcecasinececzenicsecicoseseestssienisssesnecstcceasenssssbesessanantonte 978,616 06 
eat, Commie WE Oks TAG ies ccscccccccsevecsessvonrscesscosentbaveeatibbtcsareneiabens 107,060 11 
ToTat DisBURSEMENTS..........0006 iinttiieiaetinielamenauiies weecaapeete niseaaaaan $8,567,908 49 
Net Casu Assets, December 81st, 1888.........:cccessersesesreeresseeseeesees ceveee $50,482,249 78 
ASSETS. 
Ne i i caisitncatscscnicstsncsecseticcervinsicccacosens, tisedtthatabcepnenses $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitale Building and paid 

I TIE sain sen cstta rasiissdscescnaneeincdodiaaeimeeinsiaieteeieeiee 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York....... prisinitntabientnanes 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $10,698,652 00)...... 8,199,000 00 
Beal Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other Cities...........:.sscceeesseres 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest*............cccs0e Geebooseene ‘ 8,979,998 88 

(*A large portion of this amount was in transit 
and has been since invested. ) 

Commuted Commissions........ pamnodiddetacessussnsened sedaveviapenpaesaunies wantoraaaees 112,545 15 

Due from Agents on account of PremiumB.............:sssscccseseeeerseeesenees 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over Cost..........scseeeeesesseeee beddeel oe 765,658 538 

Interest and Rents due and accrued.........c.ccccssscocsressscccceessccocesescecossees 451,850 44 

Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

Se, Te i ieanencentesnecsecsesesaanecces sbnmabibiineiin hiintiiesnalaiataiag asnnsin’ 446,125 00 
I FOB ir ersssiistrovesssernssecisincatinies hodevesbihinlalipiticcehiiitedepyiiihdens 985,208 00 
Tora. Assets, December 81st, 1883...... JidvdibscebbionbbaccacdbabebewCiedesdoevigwess $53,080,581 70 
Toray Liasiiities, including valuation at rour per Cent..............0c0eeeeee 48,914,612 44 
ToTat UNDIVIDED SURPLUS.......sc00000000+ neadudoubhiinanenaiaa esdevetesétiiniantatesh +» $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 44 per cent. interest, the Surplus is.... 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528 79. 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689,283 00. 


New Assuranox 1n 1888... $81,129,756 
ete DONA: shes eisttthacsioimudnes Gsosscvedvcduoeteecen avhaaees 275,160,588 





From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversion- 
ary dividends will be declared, available on settlement of next annual premium, to 
ordinary participating policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in 
the Tontine class, the amounts applicable to policies maturing within the current year 
will be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums become due. 

GEO. W. PHILLIPS, ) 
Actuaries 
J. G@. VAN CISE, ) 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
- §AMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
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Old und Young, 


COMPENSATION. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 





Tue Pine-tree said to the Maple, 
One day, when the world was young, 
When the trees had human feeling, 
And spoke with a human tongue: 


**Aha! My Lady Maple, 
Whom the Autumn crowned his queen, 
In :aiment of gold and crimson, 
Instead of your maiden green, 


‘Your tarnished glories slumber 
In mockery at your feet, 
And your bare limbs are all a-shiver 
'Neath the scourge of the stinging sleet ; 


‘* While I, in my sober garments, 
Unchanged by heat and cold, 
All hollow favor scorning, 
Shall thrive till the Earth grows old.” 


But Mother Nature's whisper 
At her roots the Maple heard, 

And a thrill of sudden rapture 
Her frozen pulses stirred 


With new life, still ascending, 

Till Spring had crowned her queen, 
In a veil of crimson blossoms 

And a robe of tender green, 


So the Pine-trees keep their verdure 
Through heat and wind and snow ; 
But the joys of resurrection 
The patient Maples know. 
Center Hanpor, N. H. 
—_— —_ = 


CLARA MILITCH.* 
A TALE. 








BY IVAN TOURGENEFF. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN BY AUGUSTUS M. 
ANTHONY AND WALTER WHIPPLE SPOONER, 





Vil. 

Tue streets were nearly deserted; for the 
weather was damp and chilly. Aratoff 
tried not to think upon the probable pros- 
pective meeting, and innocently said to 
himself that he was merely taking a walk, 
like the passers-by. Yesterday’s note was 
in his side-pocket, and he constantly felt its 
presence. He walked backward and for- 
ward, gazing narrowly at every woman 
who passed him, and his heart beat with 
persistent violence. He felt tired, and took 
a seat on one of the benches. Suddenly, 
the thought struck him: ‘ Suppose this 
letter was not written by her, but by some 
other woman!” Seemingly, it ought to 
have made no great difference; but he 
acknowledged to himself that to meet any 
other woman, just then, would be very 
unpleasant. ‘ That would be too foolish,” 
he thought; ‘‘far more foolish than to face 
the gypsy.” He trembled nervously, and 
shuddered from a sort of internal chilliness. 
He consulted his watch again and again, 
only to forget the next moment what 
length of time remained until five o'clock. 
The poor youth felt that every person who 
passed regarded him with sarcastic and 
pitying glances. An ugly little cur trotted 
up to him, smelled at his legs, and wagged 
its tail. He made an angry gesture, and it 
Tan away, yelping vindictively. A small 
boy on the other side of the boulevard, who 
sat whistling, scratching his head, and 
dangling his legs (which were encased in 
an enormous pair of man’s boots), eyed him 
in the most insulting manner. Aratoff 
writhed furiously. ‘‘1 am sure,” thought 
he, ‘‘ his master is waiting for him; and he 
is here, lazy fellow, doing nothing!” At 
this moment, he felt that somebody was 
standing close beside him. Something 
warm seemed to communicate itself. 

He turned. It was she! 

He recognized her instantly, although a 
heavy, dark-blue veil concealed her fea- 
tures. He sprang from the seat, and con- 
fronted her, but without uttering a word. 
She, too, was silent; and her confusion 
appeared to be as great as bis. Through 
her veil, Aratoff could see that she grew 
very pale. But she was the first to recover 
and speak. 

“Thank you,” she began, in a hesitating 
voice. ‘‘Thank you for coming. I did 
not hope it.” 

She turned her head, with a slight move- 
ment, and began to walk. Aratoff fol- 
lowed. 

‘* Perhaps you blame me,” continued she, 
with her face still averted. ‘True, my 


* Vopyright, 1884. 








conduct seems very strange. But I have 
heard so much about you. No—that is not 
what I meant. I—. This is not what I 
would say. If you could but know! I 
wished so much to speak to you! My God! 
But how is it to be done? How is it to be 
done?” 

Aratoff walked by her side, a little be- 
hind her. He could not see her face; only 
her hat, a part of her veil, ahd her long, 
black, worn cloak. And now the pent-up 
anger of the previous day rushed forth. 
The ludicrous and absurd aspect of this 
meeting, of this explanation, between total 
strangers, on the public thoroughfare, 
forced itself upon him to the exclusion of 
every tolerant instinct. 

‘*T have come here at your request,” he 
commenced, ‘‘at your request, Madame, 
(Her shoulders trembled convulsively. She 
turned into a side street. Aratoff followed.) 
only to ascertain through what strange mis- 
conception you have wished to address me, 
a perfect stranger to you. I conjectured that 
you were the writer of the anonymous let- 
ter. I conjectured it from your conduct at 
the matinée, when you strove, so success- 
fully, to pay me some very flattering atten- 
tions.” 

This short speech was delivered by Ara- 
toff in that loud, though not steady voice, 
which young men employ when passing re- 
flections on matters well digested. He 
wasangry. He was incensed. His anger 
unloosed his tongue, usually so reticent. 

Clara now walked less rapidly, Aratoff 
following, as before. His self-love, he per- 
suaded himself, had been violently out- 
raged. ‘She is now saying to herself,” 
thought he, ‘I had but to make a sign; 
he blindly obeyed.’” 

He did not again speak, but waited for 
her to reply. She was silent. 

‘Tam ready to listen,” he said, at last, 
“and I shall be very glad to render you 
any service in my power; though, I must 
say, Ido not well see how I can aid you. 
I lead a very secluded life.” 

At these words, Clara quickly turned and 
confronted him. In her face was a look of 
tragic fear and unspeakable sadness; her 
sorrowful eyes glistened with tears, and 
around her half-opened mouth lines of deep- 
est grief were traced convulsively. Yet her 
aspect was more beautiful than anything 
Aratoff had ever beheld; and he stopped, 
awed by a kind of compassion and sympa- 
thy. 

‘*Oh! why—why are you so?” said she. 
The pleading voice seemed as though deep- 
drawn from her heart, and its accents 
seemed to Aratoff inexpressibly touching. 
“Can it be that my conduct has insulted 
you? Can it be that you did not understand 
my words? God knows what you think of 
me! You do not consider what the effort 
cost me; what it cost me to write to you! 
You cared only for yourself; for your posi- 
tion, for your tranquility. But have I— 
did I—(she clenched her fist) request any 
‘service’? As though any explanations 
were necessary! ‘Madame’! ‘I conjec- 
tured’! ‘If Ican beof any service’! Reason- 
bereft fool!—I was mistakenin you, inyour 
face! When first [saw you——. There! 
You wish to say something. Not a word? 
No; not one!” 

She spoke in a partly entreatiog, partly 
commanding voice. Her face suddenly 
flushed, and as suddenly assumed an angry 
and insolent expression. 

**Oh! God! How foolish this is!” she 
exclaimed, with a harsh laugh. ‘ How 
foolish is our meeting! What a fool am I! 
And you”"— With a gesture of extreme 
aversion she suddenly left him, turned into 
another street, and disappeared from his 
gaze. 

This gesture, and her rude, insulting 
laugh assisted Jacob to recover his equa- 
nimity, and dispelled the softer feelings 
which had arisen when she looked at him 
so beseechingly. He was wrathful once 
more, and almost wished to call after her: 
**Out of you may, perhaps, come a good 
actress; but why make a fvol of me?” 

He strode homeward, and, though still 
regretful and angry, he could distinctly 
see, through all turbulent thoughts and 
memories, the beautiful and appealing 
face which had softened him in that harsh 
moment. Heeven asked himself: “ Why 
did I not. answer when she besought me, 
though but a single word?” “I did not 





have time,” he thought. ‘She did not 
give me time to saya word. And what 
word should I have spoken?” He shook 
his head and muttered, with a sneer: 
** Actress!” 

And yet this nervous, inexperienced, self- 
ish youth, who at first had persuaded him- 
self he had been outraged, now seemed to 
enjoy the reflection that he Lad been the 
cause of so much passion. ‘‘ But for my 
bluntness with her,” he thought, “ this in- 
terview must certainly have been ridicu- 
lous.” 

But again he was dissatisfied, and again 
he bitterly reproached the girl and himself. 
When he reached home, he bolted his door, 
not caring to see his aunt. The good lady 
came twice to the threshold, listened, and 
applied her ear and then her eye to the key- 
hole. She retired sighing, while she dole- 
fully muttered: 

“Tt has commenced! 
twenty-five! Alas! 


And he is only 
So early! So early!” 


Vit. 


All next day Aratoff was out of humor. 

‘* What is it, Jacob?” asked Platonida 
Ivanovna. ‘* Why are you so sullen?” 

Coming from the simple tongue of the 
affectionate woman, the question truly hit 
upon his frame of mind. Work he could 
not, and he himself did not know what 
ailed him. Besides, he expected Kupfer 
(he guessed that Clara had learned his ad- 
dress through him); and, as Kupfer did not 
come, he was in despair. Can it be possible 
that this will terminate my acquaintance 
with her? he asked himself. He hoped she 
would write; he even debated whether it 
would not be well for him to write to her, 
explaining all. He certainly was desirous 
that she should retain a good opinion of 
him. But explain—what? He strove to 
nourish in himself a feeling of disgust 
toward her. He thought of her insolence, 
and so justified himself. But, in spite of all, 
he could not forget the sweet, imploring 
face, and the touching, heart-wrung voice. 
He remembered her singing and her read- 
ing; and, with many misgivings, he strove 
to determine whether, after all, he had not 
done wrong to judge her so harshly. In 
a word, he grew dejected. To think of the 
matter at all wearied him terribly. He 
resolved to forget this episode in his life. 
He would no longer let it interfere with his 
every-day occupations. 

But to keep such a resolution was not so 
easy a task as he had imagined, and more 
than a week passed before he was able to 
prosecute his work with anything like his 
old spirit. Fortunately for the restoration 
of his placidity, Kupfer did not come. It 
appeared that he had left Moscow. 

Before the matinée ‘ episode,” Aratoff 
had painted and sketched for photograph. 
ical purposes; and now he redoubled his 
efforts. He made up his mind to call on 
the Princess. 

Two or three months had passed. Aratoff 
was himself again only beneath the surface 
of his life lay something mysterious, which 
accompanied him everywhere—as agreat 
fish just caught on the hook, but not yet 
lifted out of the water, swims beneath the 
boat in which sits the fisher with the rod. 

One day, while loooking over the morn- 
ing paper, Aratoff’s eye caught the follow- 
ing item of correspondence from Kasan: 

“It is with genuine sorrow that we record, in 
our local theatrical news, the sudden death of the 
talented actress, Clara Militch. Our rogret is 
heightened by the melancholy fact that the estim. 
able lady’s promising theatrical career was ter- 
minated by poison, self-administered. And a 
still more terrible circumstance is that the deed 
was committed in the theater. Rumor has it 
that unrequited love was the cause of this rash 
act.” 

Aratoff slowly laid the paper on the table. 
Apparently, he was unmoved. But \gud- 
denly something seemed to come upon a 
striking his breast like a staggering blow. 
It was.as though a terrible realization 
seized his mind, and thence diffused itself 
through his whole being. He rose, walked 
a few steps, and then sat down again and 
re-read the paragraph. He rose once more, 
stretched himself on his bed, and, clasping 
his hands over his forehead, stared at the 
ceiling like one struck blind. Slowly, very 
slowly, the ceiling seemed to vanish from 
his gaze, and in its place appeared the. bou- 
levard under a leaden sky. There she 
stood, in her black cloak. Another shift- 





ing of the scene, and before him lay the 
matinée stage. Clara was reciting, in her 
mellow, animated voice, and he sat near 
BR. a? as 

The unpleasant feeling that oppressed his 
bosom commenced to rise, rise, until it 
reached his throat. He wanted to cough, 
but could not. He wanted to call out, 
but his voice left him. Involuntarily, a 
great flood of tears gushed from his eyes, 
and watered the pillow upon which his 
head rested. What caused this emotion? 
Pity? Sorrow? Or was it a nervous re- 
action after the sudden shock? After all, 
she was nothing to him! How could she 
be? 

But perhaps this is all a mistake, thought 
he. I must learn the truth. Through 
whom? The Princess? No. Through 
Kupfer. But, they say, he is not in Mos- 
cow. Be that as it may, I must apply to 
him before seeking any other person. 

Aratoff hurriedly dressed himself, and, 
taking a cab, went to find Kupfer. 





IX. 

He had little expectation of seeing him; 
but he was agreeably disappointed. Kupfer, 
to be sure, had been from the city for some 
time; but he had returned about a week 
since, and was that moment on the point 
of calling upon Aratoff. He received his 
friend with his customary cordiality, and 
commenced a lively volley of chit-chat. 

Aratoff impatiently interrupted him. 

‘* Have you read? Is it true?” 

‘* What true?” answered Kupfer. 

** About Clara Militch.” 

Kupfer’s face grew very sad. 

‘“‘ Yes, yes, my friend; it is true. Poisoned 
herself. How dreadful!” 

“Is it through the papers that you re- 
ceived the intelligence? Or have you been 
to Kasan?” 

“To Kasan? Yes. The Princess and 
accompanied her thither. She had an en- 
gagement at the theater and made a bril- 
liant success. But I was not there when 
this occurred. I was in Jaroslav.” 

“In Jaroslav?” 

“Yes. I went there with the Princess. 
She is living now in Jaroslav.” 

“But have you proof positive of this 
news?” 

“‘The most positive, derived from the 
main source. I became acquainted with 
her family when in Kasan. But, my friend, 
it seems this unhappy event agitates you 
very much. And, if I remember correctly, 
Clara never took your fancy. I am sorry. 
Wonderful girl she was—only her head. 
Wild head! I was greatly taken by her.” 

Aratoff did not respond. He sat down, 
and, after a brief pause, begged Kupfer to 
tell him all. 

** All?” asked Kupfer. 

‘*Yes, all,” «deliberately replied Aratoff. 
‘“‘ About her family and—otherthings. All 
you know.” 

‘* Does it interest you? Very well.” And 
Kupfer, who did not appear to be particu- 
larly distressed about Clara’s death, com- 
menced to impart the desired information. 

Clara’s real name, Aratoff learned from 
his narrative, was Catherine Milovidova. 
Her father, who was dead, had been a 
teacher of drawing in Kasan. He made 
his living by painting worthless pictures 
and landscapes, and was an habitual drunk- 
ard, though enjoying the reputation of an 
‘‘educated man.” (Kupfer smiled sar- 
castically at the idea.» He left a widow, 
a woman of but little education, and, 
besides Clara, a daughter some years 
older than she, a sickly girl, not remarkable 
for beauty, but possessing considerable 
intelligence. They occupied a small house 
in Kasan, bought with the proceeds of the 
worthless ‘‘artistic” daubs. Clara, the 
second daughter, displayed from her youth 
uncommon talents; but an ungovernable 
temper, which was a source of constant 
unpleasantness betwixt her and her father, 
and an irresistible inclination for the stage, 
caused her, at the age of sixteen, to leave 
home, the protégé of an actress. 

“‘ Of an actor?” interrupted Aratoff. 

“No, of an actress,” I said. ‘‘ This lady, 


it is true, had a male friend, a rich old gen- 
tleman, who failed to marry her, and with 
cause. He had a wife, and she a husband.” 
Kupfer went on to say that Clara, before 
coming to Moscow, had played in the 

rovinces. ‘ A rupture took place between 
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her and her patroness, and then she won @ 
new friend in the Princess, a noble woman, 
whose worth you, my dear fellow, do not 
fully appreciate. Clara received an offer 
from the theater in Kasan, and, though 
she had often declared she would never 
leave Moscow, accepted. In Kasan she 
was welcomed with open arms. At each 
performance, flowers and magnificent pres- 
ents were heaped upon her; and one 
triumphant evening the greatest merchant 
of the city sent her a golden inkstand, 
worth a least five thousand roubles!” 
Kupfer spoke with animation, though he 
certainly was not a sentimentalist, and did 
not color the picture. Occasionally he 
stopped to question Aratoff; and when he 
had finished he lighted a cigar. 

‘‘ And why did she poison herself?” asked 
Aratoff. ‘‘ The papers say”— 

Kupfer shook his head. 

‘‘ Well, that is a query which I cannot 
answer; for I do not know. But the pa- 
pers lie. She was irreproachable. No love- 
affairs—none at all! How could she die 
for love—she, with her pride? Pride? She 
was as proud as Mulciber. No one dared 
make advances. Strange, wild head! Hard 
as flint! Believe me, though I knew her 
long, I never saw tears in her eyes. (‘I 
did, though,” thought Aratoff.) But late- 
ly,” continued Kupfer, *‘ I remarked in her 
a great change. She looked very sad, and 
hardly ever spoke. One could not induce 
her to speak; she was silent for hours to- 
gether. I often asked her: ‘Has any one 
offended you, Catherine Semenovna?’ I 
knew, or thought I knew, the motive- 
spring of her conduct. She could never for- 
get an insult. But she would not confide 
‘nme. Even success on the stage could 
not cheer her. The most beautiful garlands 
and the richest gifts never won so much as 
asmile. She complained that nobody had 
ever written a play to answer her feelings. 
She discontinued singing. I, perhaps, was 
to blame; for once I told her that you had 
pronounced her to be not of a true school. 
But why she poisoned herself, or how, is 
still a mystery.” 

‘*In what réle had she the most success?” 
He was about to ask: ‘‘In what réle did she 
appear last?” but, somehow, changed the 
question. 

‘If I remember right, in that of Grunja, 
the heroine of Ostrovsky’s play. But, 1 re- 
peat, she had no love affairs; and, really, I 
can conceive of no motive for her suicide. 
Perhaps she became tired of life,” thought- 
fully added Kupfer. 

Aratoff sat with bended head. 

‘Can you give me the address of the 
family in Kasan?” said he, at last. 

“T can; but why? Do you wish to 
write?” 

‘* Perhaps.” 

‘*Well! as you like. Only the old lady 
can’t answer you; she don’t know how! 
But probably her sister will; for she is 
clever! 
at your caprice. How indifferent you 
seemed when it was in your power to see 
Clara; and now how anxious you are! This 
comes from your secluded life.” 

Aratoff did not reply; but, taking down 
the address, rose and departed. 

Before coming to see Kupfer, he was 
consumed by solicitude and expectancy. 
Now he walked with measured step, 
his hat over his forehead, and his eyes di- 
rected toward the ground. Almost every 
one he met looked at him curiously; but 
he traversed the boulevard oblivious of 
their glances. 

‘Unhappy Clara! Reason-bereft Clara!” 
Truly the words vibrated upon his soul! 





Xx. 

Aratoff passed the next day very tran- 
quilly. He neglected none of his ordinary 
occupations, though his thoughts were con- 
stantly upon Clara, and every circumstance 
communicated by Kupfer vividly recurred 
to him again and again. He persuaded 
himself that this strange girl interested him 
chiefly from a psychological point of view. 
“Ran away with an actress!” mused he; 
“‘under the patronage of the Princess, with 
whom, it seems, she lived. And no love 
affairs. Incredible! Kupfer says t’was 
pride; but we know—he should have said, 
philosophers tell us—that pride is compati- 
ble with dishonorable instincts. From what 
motive could she, a proud woman, address 


Be that as it may, I am surprised ° 





a letter to a perfect stranger, requesting an 
interview? Yes, to a perfect stranger—who, 
perhaps, might repel her, and did, as the 
event proved !—andina public place, on the 
boulevard?” Then Aratoff thought once 
more upon his memorable interview with 
Clara; and he asked himself: Did 1 really 


repel her? No! Say rather I dis- 
trusted her. We did not understand one 
another. ‘‘ Unhappy Clara!” the words 


rang, and echoed and re-echoed upon his 
soul. Yes, unhappy! hecontinued. It is 
the appropriate word. And if she 
was unhappy, I certainly acted harshly. 
She said truly that I did not enter into her 
feelings. How heart-broken she seemed! 
Certainly a wonderful being! We were to- 
gether, and I did not improve the occasion! 
Yes, I repulsed her! Well, it is all over! 
Life is still before me, and perhaps it 
offers better things than fate has taken from 
me! 

But why did she prefer me to all others? 
Is there anything extraordinary in me? Am 
Ia handsome man? (He glanced over his 
shoulder into the mirror.) She evidently 
found something in my face. But then 
she was not handsome herself! 

No. She was not handsome, he repeated. 
But what a face! So full of expression! 
Never shall I see another such. Besides, 
she had remarkable talents; and on this 
point, too, I was mistaken. 

Aratoff was again present, in imagina- 
tion, at the matinée, listening to her songs, 
which he no longer thought commonplace ; 
drinking in her widely-varying accents, 
which no longer grated harshly on his ear. 

She could not have sung 80, thought he, 
if she were devoid of talent. 

And alas! Mournful termination! All 
her great gifts now repose in a suicidal 
grave! Surely J cannot be the primal 
cause. Monstrous, indeed, would it be to 
accuse me! For where is the proof that 
she died of unrequited love? In the report 
of the miserable, gossiping newspaper? To 
persons of her character life is apt to be- 
come tiresome and a burden. Kupfer is 
right. She wearied of life. 

Aratoff became deeply interested in an- 
alyzing the character and motives of Clara. 
Until now he had never, even in his pro- 
foundly speculative moods, made woman’s 
nature a subject of observation or study; 
and now he little knew how close he stood 
to the truth. 

It must be, thought he, pursuing the 
trace of analysis, that art was not all-sufli- 
cient. Her soul had foreign cravings. 
True artists, indeed, exist tor art alone, its 
achievements and its ineffable delights. 
She, however, was not a true artist, in the 
extensive sense of that term; she was but 
an amateur. 

But then her face, her voice, her eyes! 
No! she was not an amateur, but a true 
artist. 

Again the image of the unhappy Clara, 
the soul-transfusing image, stood full be- 
forehim. The imploring, marble face, the 
tearful eyes, the bloodless, witching lips, 
the clenched hands— 

‘‘Ah! Away! Away!” he cried, in a 
voice of deepest anguish. 

Thus passed theday. But the night! 


XL. 


It had an auspicious beginning. He fell 
quietly asleep, and when his aunt came to 
cross him in his slumbers—she never 
neglected that religious office—he lay and 
breathed like a relaxed child. 

But before dawn there came a dream. 
He dreamed that he was walking under a 
low-hanging sky, across » prairie strewn 
with stones. A wandering road stretched 
away before him, and he pursued its serpen- 
tine windings. 

Of a sudden, a thin, vaporous cloud 
lightly mantled the heavens. He looked 
‘‘ sideways up,” and then gazed with rapt 
attention: for lo! the vaporslowly took the 
form of a woman, of a woman clothed in 
white and cinctured by a shining girdle. 
There stood the figure, but ever receding, 
rapidly, rapidly. He could not see her 
face or hair. They were shrouded by a 
veil. He felt an irresistible desire to gaze 
upon her eyes, and unceasingly strained 
his weary limbs to overtake her. But how 
fast soever he advanced, she retreated even 
faster. 


Before her, upon the path, lay a broad, 





oblong slab, of the form of a tombstone. 
Just before coming to it, she turned abrupt- 
ly and fronted him; but still he could not 
see her mystery-veiled eyes; they were 
closed. Her face was white, lividly white 
as snow; her hands hung suspended and 
motionless. She had the appearance of a 
statue. 

Slowly, without bending her body, she 
falls beside the stone. And Aratoff per- 
force does the same. He lies stretched by 
her side—lifelessly stretched, like a corpse 
ready for embalming, her hands crossed, 
like the hands of the restful dead. 

But now the woman rises with a quick 
movement, and retires. Aratoff attempts 
to imitate her; but he cannot move; he 
cannot even lift his arms. He only follows 
her imploringly with his gaze. 

The woman turns. And now those hid- 
den eyes suddenly dart forth bright and 
loving glances. Her face is animated; but 
itis astrange and unknown face in every 
lineament. She smiles and beckons him, 
But still be cannot move. 

She smiles again, and then laughingly re- 
treats, gayly shaking her head, which bears 
a beautiful garland of roses. 

Aratoff struggles fiercely with the strange 
spell, But his frame is rigid as before, and 
even his voice will not come at his bidding. 
Beads of perspiration ooze from his fore- 
head. 

When suddenly a Cimmerian darkness 
fallsuponthe scene. A form advances—the 
form of a woman. But lo! this is not the 
réanimated statue. It is Clara. She stands 
with hands crossed, and attentively consid- 
ers him. Not a word does she utter; for 
her lips are sealed. But Aratoff seems to 
hear a voice. It says: 

‘*If you wish to know who I am, go yon- 
der.” 

‘* Where?” he asks. 

‘* Yonder,” repeats the voice, from a great 
distance: ‘* Yonder.” 

Aratoff awoke. 

He sat up in bed and lighted the candle, 
but did not rise. Fora long time he re- 
mained in a deep, though perfectly con- 
scious reverie, slowly sweeping every part 
of the room with his gaze. He was chilled 
through. He could not avoid the convic- 
tion that something had happened since he 
went to bed, that something had taken pos- 
session of him, that something had entered 
into him. ‘‘ But howcan it be? he whis. 
pered. ‘Is there such a power?” 

He could not again compose himself to 
rest, and so rose and dressed himself. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the night he walked 
up and down the room. But wonderful! 
he did not once think of Clara. He had 
already made up his mind about her: he 
would go to Kasan the next day. 

He was thinking about the journey, about 
what he should do before leaving, and 
what he should take with him. Once there, 
thought he, I will ascertain all. I must go; 
for if Ido not I shall become distracted. 
He was afraid, unspeakably afraid, lest he 
really should be bereft of reason; for his 
nervous organization was extremely deli- 
cate. Witha sort of buoyant feeling, he 
persuaded himself that, when he learned 
the truth, it would not seem so bad, and he 
would be at ease-again, no longer a prey to 
apparitions. ’Tis but a week, thought he, 
a short week, and I shall be restored. 

The rising sun shone joyously into the 
phantom-usurped chamber. But it did not 
dissipate the purpose of the spirit-haunted 
dreamer. 

When he commuaicated his intention to 
Platosha she was thunderstruck. Her 
whole frame seemed to be disjointed. In 
her bewilderment she sat down on the 
floor. If he had told her that he purposed 
marrying the baker’s daughter across the 
way, she could hardly have been more con- 
cerned. 

‘To Kasan! Lord help us! 
long will you be there?” 

‘I shall be back in a week,” returned 
Aratoff. And he left her still sitting on the 
floor. 

The same day he departed. 


And how 


*XIL 
Upon arriving in Kasan, he went at once 
to the house of the Milovidova family. Dur- 
ing his journey he had been in a constant 
stupor; but his state of mind did not pre- 
vent him making the necessary change 


from railroad to steamboat at Nijni. He 
was still confidentthat everything would in 
the end be cleared up, and he tried to forget 
all unpleasant memories. He prepared in 
his mind a speech to Clara’s mother, by 
way of apology for his visit. He found the 
house, sent up his card, and was admitted, 
though, it is true, with surprise, by the 
good people. 

Not without difficulty did Aratoff succeed 
in excusing himself for his boldness and 
seeming singularity. In embarrassed ac- 
cents he told how anxious he was to obtain 
exact particulars of the talented young 
actress’s brief and sadly-closed life; how 
he was moved, not by impertinent curiosity, 
but by admiration for her parts, and a de- 
sire to inform the as-yet-ignorant public 
how much it had lost in her death. The 
mother did not interrupt him—she hardly 
understood what he was saying; but, care- 
fully observing his appearance and manner, 
she was satisfied that he had no intention 
of asking for money, and so was not indis- 
posed to hear him through. 


“You speak about Catherine?” she 
asked. 
‘*Yes. About your daughter.” 


** And you came all th » way from Moscow 
to find out about her?” 

‘*From Moscow.” 

‘* For that purpose alone?” 

‘* For that alone.” 

A thought struck the old lady. 

‘* Perhaps you are a writer, and contribute 
to the papers?” 

‘*No. Iam not a writer, andI do not 
contribute to the papers.” 

She hung her head. She could not under- 
stand. 

‘‘Then what are your reasons?” asked 
she, suddenly. 

‘* Pity, and—respect for talent,” he mut- 
tered. 

The word ‘ respect” pleased Mrs. Milovi- 
dova. 

‘‘ Well,” she answered, with a sigh, ‘‘I 
am her mother, and her rash conduct gave 
me great sorrow. Such a sudden and ter- 
rible calamity! But, [ must say, she al- 
ways was wild, and ended wildly. What a 
dire misfortune! Think what must have 
been my feelings as a mother! But, 
Heaven be praised, they allowed her a 
Christian burial. (Here she crossed her- 
self.) She never would be governed; she 
would have her own perverse way; she 
left her mother’s house—and then—went 
upon the stage! To be sure, I never re- 
fused her the house. She left it at her own 
free will.” 

The widow dropped a few tears, wrapped 
her shaw] a litle closer about her, and con- 
tinued : 

‘*But, my dear sir, if you wish to know 
minute particulars, you had better con- 
verse with my daughter, who will be able 
to tell you better than I can. Anna!” she 
cried. ‘Anna, come here. Here is a gen- 
tleman from Moscow, who desires to learn 
all about Catherine!” 

A movement was heard in the adjoining 
room, but its occupant did not appear. 
‘*Anna!l” again called Mrs. Milovidova. 
‘‘Annal Why do you not come?” 

The door slowly opened, and on the 
threshold stood a girl rather mature in 
years, of a sickly color, but, on the whole, 
quite handsome. Her eyes were very large 
and kind, and expressive of deep sadness. 

Aratoff rose and introduced himself, 
mentioning that he was a friend of Kupfer. 

‘*Ah! Fedor Fedorovitch!” said she, 
slowly, as she seated herself near her 
mother, 

‘* Now, my daughter, tell the gentleman 
all he desires to know about Catherine,” 
said the widow, rising. ‘And you, sir, 
will be good enough to excuse me; for I 
have to attend to household matters. You 
can explain your business better to Anna. 
She’ll tell you all—about the theater, and 
everything.” With this she curtsied and 
retired. 

Left alone with Anna Semenovna, Aratoff 
repeated his speech; but, having from the 
start observed that he was to deal with an 
intelligent young woman, enlarged it 
slightly and used different expressions. 
As he concluded, he became very much 
excited, turned red, and felt that his heart 
began to beat rapidly. She heard hix 
in silence. A sad smile played on_ her 





face. It told, as plainly as signs can, that 
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her heart was oppressed by a bitter, incur- 
able sorrow. 

‘*You knew my sister?” she asked, when 
Aratoff was done. 

**No; I did not precisely know her,” 
said he. ‘‘ But I saw and heard her. And 
to see and hear her once was’’— 

‘* Do you purpose writing her biography?” 
Anna inquired. 

Aratoff had not expected this question; 
but he promptly answered: 

‘tIt is possible I may. However this may 
happen, I greatly wish to acquaint the 
public with the precious value of the un- 
fortunate woman.” 

Anna stopped him with a wave of her 
hand, and said: 

**To what purpose? 
her untold grief. 
just entering on life. Still, if you yourself 
are interested (and you appear to be deeply 
80), I must beg you to come this evening. 
I really can’t talk now, your request is so 
sudden. By night 1 shall have gathered 
strength, and will try. Oh! L loved her 
too much.” 

She was almost in tears as she spoke. 

Aratoff rose quickly, thavked her for her 
kindness, said that he would be sure to 
come, and left, taking with him a deep im- 
pression of a sott voice and wild, sad eyes, 
and burning with expectancy. 


{T'o be concluded next week.) 
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THE TRUANT SUNBEAM. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 





One fine morn a little Sunbeam, 
Woke up cross aud oh! so blue! 

Pouted, when the Sun, his papa, 
Toid him all that he must do. 


And thie naughty little Suabeam, 
Said, *‘ he dia not care a cent, 
S’posing all the world was dripping 
And with dew the limbs all bent. 


** Did not care if all the daisies 
Caught their death, with ruffles wet ; 
And those tall and starchy lilies 
Lost their fine and stately set. 


** Guessed he wouldn't mind his papa 
And go working down below ; 
B' lieved he'd sail out in a cloud-boat, 
Or go sliding on the bow. 


* Baid he woald not light the world up 
Like a useful litcle lamp ; 
Thought he’d run away forever 
And become a sunbeam tramp.” 


So, instead of working bravely 
Till his tusk was fully done, 

He played ‘keeps’ for raindrop marbles, 
Till the little clouds all won. 


Then he climbed the black cloud mountains 
Till he came right to the top, 

Where this naughty little Sanbeam 
Found a most unpleasant stop. 


For his aunt, the busy South- Wind, 
Who was out there for a waik, 
Met this idle little Sunbeam, 
And they had a little talk. 


Then she led him to a corner, 

Where the heavy clouds were banked, 
And this lazy Jittle Sunbeam 

Had his little person spanked, 


Till he said, ‘ he’d mind his papa ; 
Thought 'twas horrid playing tramp ; 

Guessed he'd go and light the earth up 
Like a usefui little lamp.” 


So he came down in a hurry, 
Right among the dripping wheat ; 
Kissed the yellow grain and poppies 
Till they were all dry and sweet. 


Dried the white and stately lilies, 
And the roses full of tun, 

And the red and yellow tulips 
Till his work was fully done. 


Then the New Moon, his sweet mother, 
Laid him in her shining bow, 

And he said that “ he was sorry,” 
As she rocked him to and fro, 
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AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 


BY HELEN ¥. MORE. 





Tue Blake children were all gathered to- 
‘gether at the bottom of the old garden. All 
of them, except the baby, were there, from 
fourteen-year-old Jack down, through Celia, 
Janie, Fred and Cassie, to little Rosie. All 
their eyes were bent in the same direction, 
upon the body of what, a few hours before, 
had been a fine, frolicsome grey cat. 

‘We must bave a funeral, 1 suppose,” 
said Janie, pensively. 

‘* Of course we must have a funeral,” said 
Jack, cheerfully. ‘What's the good of a 


And then she was but. 





death in the family, if we don’t have a 
funeral to celebrate it?” 

‘IT don’t know,” said Celia. ‘‘I hardly 
think Mamma would like it. You can’t 
have a funeral without prayers, and you 
know how shocked she was the day she 
found us playing church and making be- 
lieve pray. Don’t you remember how she 
talked to us, and made us promise not to 
do 80 any more?” 

‘** That’s so,” said Jack, thoughtfully, and 
was silent a moment. Then he brightened 
up sudcenly. ‘I'll tell you what it is,” he 
said. ‘* We'll have an Ezyptian funeral, like 
I was reading about in my Ancient History. 
Mamma can’t say anything about that, for 
there’s no praying in it at all.” 

‘* But it wouldn’t be a funeral without 
praying,” objected Celia. 

**Don’t you believe it,” said Jack. 
* Those old Egyptian fellows knew a thing 
or two, if they were heathen, I can tell 
you. Now, the first thing to do is for us 
all to go and dress in yellow.” 

“Yellew?” cried Celia, deeply scandal- 
ized. ‘* But it ought to be black for a fu- 
neral.”’ 

‘* But it’s an Egyptian funeral, I keep 
telling you; and yellow was mourning in 
Egypt just as black is here. Then we must 
carry her on a litter to the zhores of the sa- 
cred lake—the duck-pond will do for that 
—and then”—— 

Whaut they were to do then we shall find 
out in due course of time. Half an hour 
later the children assembled in the nearest 
approach to Egyptian mourning which they 
had been able to achieve at such short no- 
tice. Celia and Janie, I regret to say, had 
on their very best dresses of ecru pongee. 
Cassie and Rosie had nd frocks which 
could be called yellow, so they wore white, 
profusely decorated with dandelions and 
buttercups. Fred was muffled in an old- 
gold piano-cover, while Jack wore proudly 
a corn colored cashmere wrapper, whici he 
had persuaded his aunt to lend him. The 
boys were ready before the girls, and 
they had had time to make a litter of 
spruce twigs, ingeniously interwoven, on 
which the dead cat was laid. This Fred 
and Janie carried between him, being near- 
est to each other in bight. The other four 
fell into line, and the procession took its 
way to the duck-pond, where the litter was 
set carefully down. 

** Let those who have anything to say of 
the character of the deceased, now come 
forward,” said Jack, solemnly. ‘ Don’t 
all speak at once.” 

There was a dead silence, which Jack 
himself was obliged to break. 

‘*T said, don’t all speak at once; but that 
didn’t mean that nobody was to speak at 
all. Celia, you are the oldest. What have 
you got to say for or against our deceased 
sister? (I don’t know whether they called 
them deceased sisters in Egypt; but that’s 
the way they talk at funerals now).” 

‘* Deceased sister, yourself!” cried Celia, 
indignantly. ‘*She was no sister of mine, 
I can tell you. Who ever saw me climb a 
tree after a dear, innocent little robin and 
bring him down just a bloody ball of 
feathers, and then eat him raw? Deceased 
sister, indeed!” 

** Accusation number one,” said Jack, 
taking no notice of Celia’s indignant dis- 
claimer. ‘Janie, you come next. What 
have you to say?” 

“About the cat?” said Janie, briskly. 
‘Well, I'm sort of sorry she’s dead; but 
she wasn’t much loss, after all. She used 
to bully poor little Fido awfully. He never 
could eat his bones in peace when she was 
round, and she ’most scratched his eyes 
out once, just for looking at her kittens, 
when he wasn’t going to hurt ‘em the least 
bit in the world.” 

‘* Accusation number two,” said Jack. 
‘* Fred, you speak now.” 

‘Oh! I don’t know anything much about 
her,” said Fred, carelessly. ‘Cats are 
girl’s pets, but give me dogs. The worst 
thing I can say about her is that she wasn’t 
a dog, nor anything like one.” 

‘*T don’t think we will consider that an 
accusation,” said Jack, thoughtfully. ‘TI 
don’t suppose she could help not being a 
dog, any more than a girl can help not be- 
ing a boy. Maybe she would have been 
a dog if she could have had her say. 
Cassie?” 

‘Well, I never liked cats much, any- 





wey,” said Cassie, slowly. ‘‘As for this 
one she was an awful thief, just awful. 
Why, don’t you believe, when Rosic and 
me had our tea-party under the trees last 
week, we just turned our backs one single, 
teenty minute and when we looked back 
there was that old cat on the table a-eating 
up everything. Our poor dolls had to go 
to bed hungry that night, for cook couldn’t 
spare any more milk nor cakes nor nothing. 
And she stole the cream off .the pans and 
the fish off the table. Once she ate up a 
whole dish of stewed tomatoes. She was 
just a horrid thief.” 

‘** Accusation number three,” said Jack. 
“Things begin to look squally for poor 
pussy. Now, then, Kosie.” 

‘*She had pins in her feet,” said Rosie, 
venomousiy. “She scratched. She 
scratched me and she scratched baby. She 
wasn’t a good pussy. No!” 

‘Upon my word,” said Jack. ‘‘ Pussy 
seems to have left a bad record behind her. 

der, theft, bullying, cruelty—well, I 
on’t think that is the kind of cat to re- 
ceive honorable burial. You poor old 
thing! (touching the little corpse gently 
with his foot) isn’t there one to speak a good 
word for you, now you are dead and can’t 
defend yourself? Well, never mind. Now 
you’ve ail had your says, and the evil so far 
outweighs the good that it is plain there 
can be no burial for poor pussy at present. 
Come, Junie and Fred, take up the litter. 
The rest of us fall into line and we’ll take 
her back.” 

‘Take her back?” cried Celia. 
to?” 

‘*Why, to the house, of course,” said Jack. 
‘* Now, Celia, I explained all to you thor- 
oughly. The body must be taken to the 
shore of the sacred luke—that’s the duck- 
pond. Then the accusers come forward, 
and, if the evils said of the departed out 
weighs the good, the body cannot be 
buried.” 

‘* But what are we to do with it?” 
Celia. 

‘*We represent Pussy’s fami'y,” said 
Jack. ‘*We must take her home until we 
have redeemed her by our own good works. 
Why, Celia, what ails you? 1 told you all 
about it before.” 

‘* What are our own good works?” asked 
Janie. 

**Oh, how stupid girls are!” cried Jack, 
in degpair. ‘*Why—well, I suppose we 
older ones must be regular at school and 
know all our lessons and not grumble about 
our sums. And Cassie must obey Mamma 
in every word, and be kind to Rosie and 
never fret nor look sulky, and—oh, dear! 
surely you all know what good works are. 
I never saw anything so stupid.” 

‘If we could only do some great thing,” 
said Cassie, with expanding eyes. ‘ Pull 
somebody out of the water, you know, or 
put out a fire, or’— 

“Or kill an Indian that was prowling 
round,” said Fred; ‘or catch a burglar and 
give him up to justice.” 

‘Yes; but, Jack,” put in Celia, eagerly, 
‘*how .ong do you suppose it will take to 
redeem her at that rate?” 

“Oh! I don’t know,” said Jack, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘A week, or, maybe, a month. 
How stupid girls are!” 

‘*A month!” cried Celia, aghast. ‘‘ Why, 
Jack, Mamma would never let us—never! 
Why, Jack, it’s awfully hot, and Pussy 
isn’t a mummy, like those old Egyptians. 
And we can’t mummy her; we don’t know 
how. Jack, Mamma would never consent.” 

‘“That’s so,” said Jack, ruefully. ‘It 
takes a girl for thinki:.g of things, after all. 
But it’s going to spoil our funeral for us.” 

‘“‘Oh, dear!” cried Janie. ‘‘And after 
we've dressed up, and ali. Isn’t there any 
way out, Jack?” 

**Not as I can see,” said Jack. ‘Stop, 
though. There is just one thing we can 
do. If the good outweighs the bad we can 
bury her, you know. Now, if any of you 
can find anything good to say about her, 
maybe we can make it outweigh what you 
said before. Suppose you try. You began 
before, Celia—said she killed robins. What 
have you got to say about it?” 

‘* Well,” said Celia, slowly, ‘‘she did kiil 
robins, that’s a fact; but I suppose it was 
her nature. And, if you come to that, 
robins kill things too. Haven’t we often 
watched them tugging and tugging at earth- 
worms to get them out of the ground, and 


‘* Where 


asked 





swallowing them as fast as they came? If 
robins have a right to kill worms, I suppose 
cats have a right to kill robins. Then she 
was a famous mouser. Why, we've hardly 
had a mouse about the house since she 
came. And so patient! She’d sit all day 
before a hole, waiting for a mouse to show 
his whisker; then she’d nab him.” 

“It ain’t my turn,” said Fred; ‘ but.I 
might as well speak now. She was death 
on rats, too. Why, I saw her one day 
tackle arat pretty near as big asshe was her- 
self. Heugh! how the fellow did squeak. 
They had it, nip and tuck, for as good as ten 
minutes; but the rat got the worst of it, at 
last. Pussy didn’t get off scot-free, either. 
Her nose and ears were bleeding like fun, 
but she never minded ita bit. She was 
plucky, if she was a cat.” 

‘*My turn!” said Janie. ‘* Well, all I’ve 
to say is that if she did bully Fido, Fido’d 
have bullied her fast enough, if he’d got 
the chance. Whenever he could get to the 
plate first and growl her away he did it; 
and if she hadu’t had claws and known how 


to use them she’d never have got anything 
toeat at all. And as for scratching him 
when he went to ask about her kittens— 
why, how could she tell what he was going 
todo? He might have meant to eat ’em 
for anything she knew. And she was a 
good mother—lI’ll ‘ay that for her, if I don’t 
like cats. There never were kittens so well 
taken care of as hers. She’d have divided 
Ler last crumb among them, even after 
they were quite big cats. And she would 
have fought a tiger if she’d thought be was 
he was going to hurt ’em.” 

‘Pretty good for Janie.” said Jack. 
“Things begin to look brighter for our 
funeral. Now, Cassie.” 

‘* Well,” said Cussie, ‘she was a thief_ 
and no mistake, but maybe she didn’t know 
any better. I euess nobody ever taught 
her her ‘Thou shalt nots.’ I most know 
she was hungry the day she stole the dulls’ 
supper, ’cause we had a new cook and she 
always forgot to feed her. And as for the 
cream and fish—well, I s’pose nobody gave 
her any and she wanted them so bad she 
just bad to take ’em That was the way 
with the tomatoes, I know. Nobody ever 
thought of a cat’s liking tomatoes, so 
nobady offered her any, and she aleupa 
dishful just for a hint. After that, we 
always gave them to her and she never stole 
them any more.” 

‘Tm afraid it would go hard with a good 
many fellows if they were brought to book 
for all the green apples they stole when 
they were hungry, or even when they 
weren't,” commented Jack. ‘* Now, Rosie, 
what about tie scratcbing?” 

‘* Well,” said Rosie, slowly, ‘‘I guess 
Baby pulled her tail that time she scratched 
him, and she liked her tail very much. It 
was a pretty tail, and she didn’t want it 
spoiled. Maybe it hurt her, too. I guess 
maybe I’d scratch people that pulled my 
hairs, if I had pinsin my feets all ready. 
She was a nice, soft pussy, all but her pins, 
and 1 guess I did maul her awful. Mamma 
suid so, anyway.” 

‘*Probably Mamma knew,” said Jack; 
but what further he would have said was 
most unexpectedly inter:upted by a roar 
from Rose. Apparently, the recital of 
Pussy’s virtues had filled her with regret 
and remorse, for she was lustily wailing 
out her grief for the departed. hen she 
had been somewhat quieted, Jack went on. 

** Now, let us see. We had only four 
counts against her, for we threw out Fred’s 
objection that she wasn’t adog. And Fred 
spoke in her favor this last round. ‘That 
makes five for and only four against. We 
have redeemed our sister’s budy by our 

ood words instead of our good works. 
May her bones rest in peace! Let this be a 
lesson to you, my beloved hearers, uot to 
listen to the vo.ce of detraction alone; but 
to carefully weigh avd consider what can 
be said upon the other side. ‘the character 
of our deceased sister shines out whiter 
than snow fromthe cloud of—vf— Ahem! 
Help me out, some of you, can’t you? 
Whew! how hot this wrapper is. Let’s go 
bury her, and get rid of tuese uappiugs.” 

It was rather a jolly littie tuneral pruces- 
sion that jog-trotied along, uutil they came 
to the hiliock where rested the remuins of 
old Ponto and various other departed pets. 
‘Lhe exciting part of the funeral was over 
aud it did not take long wo lay the litte 
corpse in the grave wuich the boys had 
already dug, and to smooth the earth 
decently uver it. 

Juck put up a headstone upon which was 
carveu the following iuscription: 

* Here a mae body 
0 


Pussy BLAKE, 
Dieu Juue wtu, 1075, 


cu 
2 years auu 1 month. 
Egyptians worshipped cats, so we 
Gave an Egyptian luuera)] unto thee. 
We came ueur uot Durylug her ut all, 
But we were alraid it would make Mamma squall. 
So we said uli avout ner we could, 


And found ratuer jess evil tuan guod, 

So we set up tos tumvstoue of woou.” 

The verse wus not added until some time 

atterward, for it tcok the entire funeral 
arty a week to compose it. It is to be 
oped that Pussy slept the sounder for it. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Com: cations for this department shottld be ad- 
aressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS. 


Two letters beheaded and two curtailed in 
each word. 

1. Affected by sorcery, and leave melody. 

2. Carried out of a country, and leave a wine, 

3. One who deceives by words, and leave a 
— for washing. 

4. Having revolted, and leave a hollow vessel 

composed of metals, 

5. Falling 1iquid, and leave to be an invalid. 

6. To tell fictitious stories, and leave a male, 

7. Clasped tightly by the hand, and leave part 
of a foot. 

8. One who makes aloud noise, and leave a 
small iron instrument, 

9, Instructed, and leave shape. 

10. Overflowed, and leave possessed, 

11, One who rises in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, and leave part of a fork. 

12. To clothe, and lave a part of a gentle- 
man’s wardrobe, 

13, A day-book, and leave a kind of vase. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9th. 
BEHEADINGS 
1. Flowing —lowing—owing—wing. 
2. Grasp-—rasp—asp. 
Eastern—astern—stern —tern, 
Breach—reach—each, 
Blend—lend— end. 
Flash—lash—ash. 
Grace—race—ace. 


“Peer & 


DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
G F 
FRO DUO 
GRACE FULLY 
OCT OLD 
E Y 
HOUR-GLASS. 
GatHers 
BeAch 
ATe 
E 
OFt 
Crvel 
BailLoon 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
Calorie 
Compl ot 
Awnings 
Pertftain 
Brewery 
Indorse 
Thought 
TRANSPUPITIONS, 
1, Field—filed; 2, acme—mace—came; 8, 
quires—squire ; 4, sunrise—insures ; 5, despair— 
praised ; 6, saddle—addles ; 7, unship—punish. 


ANSWER TO THE C HARADE IN SEPT. 4ru. 
The first is company. 

The second shuns company. 

The third collects company. 

The whole amuses company. 

Co-nun-drum. 





“IT HAS MADE A NEW MAN 
OF HIM.” 

So writes the wife of the Rev. Dr. Staples, of 
New Canaan, Conn., in a communication to the 
M-thodist Protestant, Baltimore, Md. Mrs, 
Staples says : 

** My husband has for the last year and a half 
been afflicred with that troublesome disease, Ma- 
laria, att-nded also with Catarrh, which was 
rapidly growing upon him. He was so feeble at 
the session of our last ‘Conference’ that he 
thought a week or two previous he would not be 
able to attend. He commenced inhaling Com- 
— Oxygen, and put himself fully under the 

reatment at my earnest request, the week be- 
fore tue ‘Conference,’ and it is astonishing to see 
its vitalizing effects, It was almost immediately 
manifest in an increase of appetite, which had 
been scarce sufficient to sustain him. He is 
gradually increasing in strength and vitality. in 
JSact it has made a new man of him.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery anc mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free, Address Dus. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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$ WHERE ALL Gist ASE PALS 

Best Cough Syru: mop 
Use in time. "Bo 
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NO TROUBLE, 
No Disappointment 


A Good Salad 
Assured, 


The most delicious 
jand the most popu- 
j'ar mayonaise for 
jall kinds of salads, 
ir a w tomatees, cab. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakst Coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





HOWARD WATCHES. 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. |" 


The finest watches and clocks made in this 
country are manafactered by 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK CO,, 


Orr 
114 BREMaST st. 29 nots FANE, 





HOUSE FURNISHING. 


CROCKERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
_ BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


Nos. 601 and 663 Sixth Avenue. 
Nos. 1888 and 1840 Broadway. 


SARATOGA GEYSER, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
A high authority says: 

“ The Geyser Spring Water is the best adapted for 
Liver and lanes Diseases, and is applicable to a 
great numoper of persons than any Spring at Sara. 
ogee.” 





For Dyavepsia this water is unrivaled, It contains 
more Soda and Macnesia ane (220.575 grains) 
than any other Saratoga Spring water. 

Itisthe only Saratoga Water bottled without loss 
of its natucal Carbonic Acid Gas, and that drinks 
from the bottle as fresh as at the Spring. 

By the late Dr, W. H. Van Buren, New York City. 

“IT consider it the best of the Saratoga waters asa 

remedy for indicestic n.” 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON S7., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
for their Pipetreted Cat 
logue and Price-list. Goods 
forwarded by mall or ex- 
press. All orders 
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is now rea dy, and will be mailed 
to any address, as, apen request, 


| Wanamaker & & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New York. 











EGURING IMPORTANT SANITARY RESULTS 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SMITH & ANTHOMY STOVE C0, 


52 and 54 Union St., Boston. 


Agencies throughout the World. 
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LITTLEFIELD STOVE CO., 
Albany. N. Y. 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
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TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Parties will leave New York 
Thursday. Nov. Gth, 1884, and Thursday, 
Jan, Sth, 1885. 
FO 


R 
TWO GRAND WINTER TRIPS 


aye ‘© Months’ Sojourn at the Klewant HOTEL DEL 
MONTE, MONT Additional time at San Fran. 
cisco, Banta Barbara, Santa Monica, San Gab riel San 
Delo gre. Supplementary Excursion to the Mand. 
Send for Descriptive Circular, 
WwW. RAYMOND, 


240 Washington Street. Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest through Car Line 
OF THE WORLD. 


The Burlington Route (C., B. & Q R, RB.) runs 
through trains over ite own tracks, daily, between 
Chicago and Denver, Chicago and Omaha, Chicago 
and Council Bluffs, Chicago and Kansas City, Chicago 
and 8t, Joseph, Chicago and Atchison, Chicago and 
Dubuque, Chicago and Sioux City, Chicago and To- 
peka, Peoria and Council Biuffs, Peoria and Kansas 
City, Peoria and St. Louis, 8t. Louis and Omaha, 8t. 
Louis and St. Paul, and Kansas City and Denver, 
Direct connection mace at each of its severa) western 
termini for San Francisco, Portland, City of Mexico, 
and all points in the Great States and Territories 
west of Chicago, Its roadbed, consisting of 5,000 miles 
of stee)] track, together with its unparalleled equip- 
ment, is as perfect as the adoption of every modern 
improvement and device can make it. Tickets and 
rates via, or ener‘) information regarding, the Bur - 




















lington Route, can be had upon application to any rail . 


road or steamship agent in the United] States or 
Canada, or to 


PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESOXTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
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WARM Alp 
FURNACES 
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BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 

PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y¥. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


Yee Gotrnt cod Hades dson ver! 


— rooms en oaths poo 
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OUEAN GROVE. N. J. 








STAINED GLAS 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MEMORIAL AND FIOURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 
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farm and Garden. 





| The Agricultural Editor will be glad t recetve any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wili make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel avecially interested } 





ACHEAP WARDIAN CASE. 





BY THE REV. A. L. LOVE. 





Now is the time to be making final prepara- 
tions for the Winter garden of the house. 

The plants to fill the bay-window and the 
shelves at the other windows of the dining-room 
and living-room should already be well started in 
their pots and getting accustomed to their new 
and contracted quarters before it is time to 
bring them into the house. 

But one has not done all she can do for the 
beauty of the house if she bas potted a full 
number of house plants. The Wardian case, or 
fernery should not be forgotten, Indeed, it has 
its decided advantages over the pot plants, as it 
requires nothing like so much care, will bear 
greater variations in the temperature of the 
room, and will suffer no harm when the win- 
dows must be opened often for the good man of 
the house * to get a breath of air.” 

But what is a Wardian case? Itis any glass 
case for protecting plants or keeping them in a 
moist temperature. As generally constructed 
they are quite expensive, and beyond the reach 
ofthe ordinary lover of flowers, I think, how- 
ever, can tell you asimple and cheap way of 
constructing your own fernery, Getfrom the 
glazier five panes of glass, of such size as you 
may choose, so that when joined together by the 
edges they will form a box without bottom. Two 
are for the sides, two for the ends, and the fifth 
is for the top. The first four must be of the 
same hight, as they are to make the walls of the 
box. The foliowing dimensions I think very 
good, and what I should recommend, though 
they may be varied as you choose, 


Let the sides and the top be 14x18 inches, the 
ends 14x14 inches, and then have a strip cut 
from the end of the side panes about quarter of 
an inch wide, or a little less. Take some strips 
of tough wrapping paper, an inch and a quarter 
wide, and, with flour paste, fasten a side and an 
end together, letting the latter overlap the side, 
The second side is then to be pasted to the other 
edge of the end, keeping the panes in an up- 
right position as the walls of the box, In the 
same manner, the second end is to be joined, ree 
membering to have the end piece press against 
the ends of the side pieces, The top plate of 
glass is then laid upon these four walls, and as 
the sides have been shortened by twice the thick- 
ness of the giass, the outer edge of the top plate 
will be found to rest upon both the sides and 
the ends, having a firm support all around, This 
is fastened in position with like strips of paper, 
and thus all the joints are covered, : 


When the paste is dry, the whole can be taken 
up without danger of harm, by pressing the 
palms upon the ends or the diagonal corners, 
After washing the glass free of finger marks or 
paste, the case may be greatly beautified by past- 
ing over the first papers another strip of some 
dark color. Brown is a good color, as it gives 
the appearance of a black-walnut frame. These 
strips being an inch and a half wide cover the 
first ones, and give a neat appearance to the 
whole, Now our case is finished. 

We must next get the tinner to make for usa 
pan, say two and a half inches deep and about 
one inch longer and wider than our glass box, 
I have mine made of zinc, and water-tight by 
folding over the corners rather than cutting 
them out. At all events, the pan must not leak, 
but be able to hold at least water an inch in 
depth. It can be of tin, and, if you keep it well 
painted, it will last many years. Zinc or galvan- 
ized iron will keep much better and be more 
satisfactory every way. This pan should have 
a heavy wire around the top, to strengthen it, 
and a good bundle for the four fingers riveted 
on to each end, 


After the pan has been painted some modest 
color—walnut the best—we have next to prepare 
the earth. It is well to first scatter some small 
pieces of charcoal at the bottom of the pan, to 
keep the soil pure; then cover first with a layer 
of sand, and finally with a mixture of rich loam 
and sand, Let the sand be as white as possible, 
since the yellow sand from the bank has consid- 
erable iron in it, which is harmful to the plants. 
Sand long washed by water is the best. 


In the center the earth should be as high as 
the top of the pan or bigher aithough it should be 
a little lower at the edges. 

And now we are ready for our plants, which 
may be whatever we choose. We have op- 
portunity, also, to try our skill at landscape 
gardeningon asmall scale, and, by putting here a 
rough stone or mineral specimen, and there a bit 
of looking glass, we can construct our rocky 
cliffs and nestling lake of water at their feet. 





A glass saucer, when its edges are covered with 
moss, makes a lake of genuine water, although it 
must be refilled every few days. Mosses may make 
the turf for our miniature landscape, and ther 
taller varieties, the forests. LycopoJiums make 
pretty vines to run over the rocks and make 
beds of green. These can be secured at trifling 
expense from the florist, and also many other 
small growing plants suitable for this purpose, 
All plants grow to larger size within the glass, 
The more delicate ferns are very beautiful, and 
the fancy caladiums give a tropical air and 
variety with their rich and bright colors, The 
umbrella plant reminds one of the stately palms. 
Begonias, large-leafed and small-leafed, do well, 
as also does the cactus. I have had one not six 
inches high bear blossoms half as long. 

When the plants are arranged to your liking, 
and well watered, place over them the glass box, 
resting it upon the earth, and ‘you need give 
yourself no more trouble, but watch your bit of 
fairy forest grow, and perhaps once in two or 
three weeks pour in a little water at the edge of 
the pan between the tin and the glass. 

The evaporation keeps everything fresh, and, 
though it may condense some on the sides #0 as 
to obstruct the view, the side toward the sun or 
the stove will be dry and clear, 

Let me caution you not to water too often or 
too much, as there is danger of keeping the case 
too moist, which will cause the plants to rot. 
The collecting of moisture on the glass is a good 
index of moisture within, Our fernery may now 
be placed upon a stand near the window or on 
the center table, or, indeed, in almost any part 
of the room, near the light or far removed, 
though, of course, it will do best when it can 
have the sun occasionally. 

The scenery of the fernery may be changed 
year by year, and a great deal of variety secured ; 
and, if one would carry out yet further the idea 
of a fairy forest, little bisque figures may be 
placed here and there among the tiny trees and 
overhanging boughs, a cottage may be made of 
shells, with the fairy queen just visible within, 
or the nymphs may be placed about the lake, 
half hidden in the foliage as they take their 
morning bath, 

Within such a Wardian case all plants may be 
slipped easily, A leaf of the Begonia Rex may 
be placed on the ground and a dozen little plants 
will spring intuv life from its fleshy ribs, It is 
well to learn by experience what plants thrive 
in considerable moisture, and§which ones like 
but little, so that those of similar habits may be 
placed in the case at the same time and treated 
accordingly. 

If one is a lover of insects, and the fernery is 
to be quite dry, she can study the changes of in- 
sects with great interest and profit to the young 
folks. Put in some chrysalides and watch for 
the butterflies which wil! come forth, Or, if you 
will, put in your worms, and feed them with the 
leaves they like, and study all through their 
changes and habits as they turn into cocoons, 
and later break their way ont as moths or but- 
terflies, 

Another form of the case may be made for a 
clump of ferns, by having the pan square and 
the glass box square, but high ; say a foot square 
anda footand half high. Yet another form is 
to build in the shape of a house, having the end 
pieces so shaped as to support the roof. In this 
case, one-half of the roof ymay be hinged,to the 
other by pieces of cambric instead of paper, and 
then used as a lid to be raised when the plants 
within need trimming or other attention. 

I trust you will try this experiment of making 
a Wardian case, even if you have no better ma- 
terials than ordinary panes of window glass and 
an old dripping pan from the kitchen. I thank 
the Creator that he made plants so that they will 
grow just as well for the poor people as the rich, 
and, although they are so very beautiful they 
have no pride in their character, but blossom as 
freely and throw out their fragrance as lavishly 
in the hut as in the palace, 

PRINCETON, Mass, 
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CEREAL CROPS. 








BY SIR J. B. LAWES. 





Tue existence of man throughout the world is 
dependent on the labor he bestows on the 
plants which furnish him with food ; and some 
variety of the cereal grain furnishes the 
bulk of the food of almost the whole of the 
human race, Rice, wheat, maize, rye, barley 
oats and millet are all annual plants belonging 
to one botanical family, though their exact 
origin, and the time when they first came to be 
used as food, are equally uncertain ; and more so 
than ever now, as, from the evidence I am about 
to bring forward, it appears doubtful whether 
they could exist in a wild state. 

When I first began my experiments on the 
growth of wheat, it was considered necessary to 
have several unmanured spaces in which to grow 
the crop. We, therefore, took about half an acre 
across the top of the field, and a similar space 
at the bottom, as well as about an acre down the 
whole length, Eventually, however, this latter 
area was found to be ample for al} our require- 
ments. 





It is now 44 years since these plats have re- 
ceived any manure whatever, and the average 
produce over the last 40 years has been 14 bush- 
els per acre. It is probable that the average 
wheat crop of the world does not exceed this 
amount, Much surprise has been expressed at 
the largeness of this yield under the circum- 
stances, and there can be no doubt that the soils 
upon which wheat is grown generally are far 
more fertile than mine ; but, in the case of other 
soils, their fertility is for the most part shared 
by other plants growing with the wheat, while 
on my land, owing to the absence of weeds, the 
smaller amount of fertility liberated from the 
soil each year is almost entirely at the disposal 
of the crop. 

A tew years ago, when writing on the subject 
of fertility, I hazarded some speculation as re- 
gards the time which would be likely to elapse 
before the cereal crops would entirely disappear, 
if the human race ceased to exist; and in the 
Autumn of last year I made up my mind to 
devote the half acre of unmanured wheat then 
growing at the top of the field, to the test of 
experiment. The produce, as we now know by 
the threshing of the other unmanured experi- 
ments, would have been about 18 bushels per 
acre, and the thoughts that passed through my 
mind, as I looked at the crop about to be aban- 
doned to its fate, might be expressed somewhat 
as follows: ‘My friend, for the last 40 years 
you have lived on the fat of the land. Man and 
horse have alike toiled for you. You have been 
provided with a good seed-bed, and a standing 
army has been kept up at my expense to defend 
you, while the native owners of the soil have 
been destroyed in vast numbers in order that 
you might enjoy its whole wealth in peace. 
Nations, we know, become effeminate under too 
much ease and affluence, and have been subdued, 
and even exterminated by more hardy races, We 
shall now see whether plants are subject to the 
same law. I am going to withdraw all protection 
from you, and you must for the future make 
your own seed-bed, and defend yourself in the 
best way you can against the natives, who will 
do everything in their power to exterminate you. 
The only help I propose to give you is this: I 
will not remove any part of your family. There- 
fore, while I shall only sow two bushels of seed 
on an acre of the protected ground, you will be 
able to sow 26 bushels on the same area,” 

Specimens of the wheat grown on the pro- 
tected and the unprotected land have been for- 
warded to the editor of this journal, and an il- 
lustration is given which will speak for itself, 
The yield of the protected land will be in all 
probability about 13 bushels per acre, while the 
history of the unprotected land may be given in 
a very few words. The seed that was shed came 
up thickly enough; but the crop wus almost 
completely destroyed by weeds, The Winter was 
unusually mild, and there was hardly a day in 
which growth could not take place. The crop 
of wheat was not so much smothered, as starved, 
and the dense mass of couch grass—which was 
one of the chief weeds—seemed to be capable 
of appropriating every particle of food. It 
is quite impossible, therefore, to form any esti- 
mate of the yield ; and, as I wish to see what will 
be the result of another year’s self-sowing, the 
crop, such as it is, will be left standing; but it 
would be quite safe to state that the produce of 
the half acre this year would not amount to 
more than a few pints. 

Some important practical knowledge can be 
gained from this experiment. We see that wheat 
has no power to contend against the natural 
vegetation of the soil. We may also assume that 
weeds, although they may not be able to destroy 
a crop, yet must greatly reduce the yield 
throughout the werld. Some weeds are far more 
injurious than others, Thistles, for example, 
and similar plants which take their food from 
the subsoil by tap roots, are far less injurious 
than plants which feed near the surface; but 
the must injurious of all are those perennial 
plants whieh belong to the same family as the 
wheat, and have creeping roots. Couch grass, 
therefore, which possesses all of these injurious 
properties, is the greatest enemy to cereal crops, 
and, where it abounds, wheat growing is almost 
impossible, 

Some timeagoI pointed out, inZthis journal, 
that, although weeds and the natural fertility of 
the soil might exist together, artificial manures 
and weeds could not exist together with profi, 
to the cultivator. Weed have an extraordinary 
avidity for artificial manures, and it gives us 
more trouble to keep half an acre of highly 
manured land clean, than five times the area of 
unmanured, or badly manured land. 

Weeds with roots close to the surface seize 
upon nitric acid before the crop can get hold of 
it, and, although we may hoe them up, and they 
aré left on the land to decay, still they are not 
available as food for the crop wnutil the follow- 
ing year, I think, therefore, that I shall not be 
in error in saying that the profitable use of arti- 
ficial manures must be accompanied by a 
cleaner system of farming; and, further, that 
this cleaner system of farming cannot be carried 
out successfully, except by the introduction of 
crops somewhat similar to our root crops, on 
which the cleaning is chiefly done by means of 
the horse hoe.— Cultivator. 





VAPORIZED TOBACCO JUICE. 


Goperroy Lesevur, of Argenteuil, gives, in 
the London Garden, the following description 
of this new mode of treating insects on house 
plants: 

“T have never noticed any aliudion in the 
Garden to the use of vaporized tobacco juice 
for destroying insects in plant houses, In 
France the results obtained from it have been so 
satisfactory that I think I shall do my fellow- 
horticulturists in England a service in directing 
their attention to it. Abouttwo years ago, M. 
Boizard, gardenzr to Baron Rothschild, com- 
municated his discovery to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, and experiments were at once 
made, the resalt of which left no doubt as to its 
value, Ever since I adopted it myself it has 
been absolutely impossible to find a thrips in my 
houses, and other insects have also disappeared. 
My mode of proceeding is this: Every week, 
whether there are any insects or not, I have a 
number of braziers containing burning char- 
coal distributed through my houses. On each 
brazier is placed an old saucepan containing 
about a pint of tobacco juice of the strength of 
14°, This is quickly vaporized, and the atmos- 
phere of the nouses is saturated with the nico- 
tine-laden vapor, which becomes condensed on 
everything with which it comes in contact— 
leaves, bulbs, flowers, shelves, etc. When the 
contents of the saucepan are reduced to the con- 
sistency of thick soup, about a pint of water is 
added to each, and the vaporization goes on as 
before. I consider a pint of tobacco juice suf- 
ficient for a house of about 2,000 cubic feet. 
The smell is not so unpleasant as that from 
fumigation, and the tobacco juice can be 
used more conveniently than the leaves. Plants, 
no matter of what kind, do not suffer in the 
least, and the most delicate flowers are not in the 
slightest degree affected, but continue in bloom 
for their full period without any alteration in 
their appearance. I have a Phalenopsis Stuart- 
iana with twenty flowers in bloom since the 14th 
of January, and those are now as fresh as they 
were the first day they opened. When the ope- 
ration is completed, if the tongue is applied to a 
leaf, one can easily understand what has taken 
place from its very perceptible taste of tobacco, 

“The process requires to be repeated in pro- 
portion to the extent to which a house is infested. 
It is not to be imagined that these troublesome 
guests are to be quite got rid of by a single ope- 
ration. A new brood may be hatched on the fol- 
lowing day ; or some may not have been reached 
on the firstday, so that the vaporization should 
be frequently carried on until the insects have 
entirely disappeared ; and after that it should be 
repeated every week, in order to prevent a fresh 
invasion. In England it might be difficult to 
obtain the juice, which our tobacco factories 
supply at a rate of 6d. a liter (nearly a quart) to 
any one who preser.ts a certificate stating that 
it is required for insect killing. The ex- 
pense, therefore, is very trifling, being about a 
shilling a week for a house fifty feet long, six- 
teen feet broad, and ten feet high. If, on the 
other hand, we take into account the time spent 
in washing the plants, and the accidents which 
inevitably result from washing and moving 
them, and when weconsider that these last- 
named operations do not preclude the practice 
of fumigation, we shall find that a great saving 
is affected by the use of vaporized tobacco 
juice.” 
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SHOEING. 


As all are aware, the hoof of the horse in its 
natural state is adapted to the grassy surface 
only ; 80, when we wish to bring the horse into 
use on our hard and stony roads, it becomes 
necessary to protect the hoof with shoes, [ re- 
gret that so large ashare of our blacksmiths, 
who are permitted to do this work of shoeing 
are 80 ignorant of the structure of the horse’s 
foot. It isa great fault with nearly all shoers 
to cut and pare away the hoof with the idea of 
improving it. I consider their aim should be to 
let Nature take its course as much as possible. I 
also consider it more proper to fit the shoe to 
the foot, not the foot to the shoe. There should 
not be any pressure between the bar and quarter 
commonly known as seat of corns. The greater 
preesure should be around the outside of the 
hoof for half an inch. The frog should never 
be cut down or touched even, except for the 
purpose of cleaning, and should always come to 
the ground, For all ordinary purposes I would 
advise the use of the flat shoe, Of course, ut 
some seasons of the year, it will be necessary to 
have calke ; but the flat shoe I consider the best 
for sallfarm horses, as it leaves the foot ina 
more natural state, as the foot should always be 
allowed to come as near to the ground as possi- 
ble. The shoe should be as big as the foot, 60 
as to require no cutting down of the hoof. The 
heels of the shoe should not project back beyond 
the hoof more thaz one-eighth of an inch. The 
outward margin should just correspond with the 
shape of the hoof, except at the beel, where the 
shoe should be a little wider, from quarter to 
heel especially, on the outside. Many persons 
are not aware of the thinaess of the heof, which 
makes it necessary that the nail holes should be 
near the edge and quite well forward in the toe, 
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go as to avoid driving the nails into the quick.— 
South and West. 


CONCRETE WALES. 


Taxe out the soil four inches wider than the 
intended walk, and three inches deep, preserving 
the bottom "highest in the center, a8 the walk 
will be when finished. Next, lay along each edge 
drain-pipes to carry away the water, and build 
brick silt basins one foot square at proper in- 
tervals, having an iron grating, of neat pattern, 
fixed in the top. These gratings should fit into 
an iron frame, so that they may be lifted occa- 
sionally for clearing the silt basins. Then have 
ready as much gravel, or fine shingle, mixed with 
rough sand, as will suffice to form the walk. 
Then it will be necessary to progure a supply of 
unslaked lime feesh from the kiln, and an un- 
limited supply of water. On a piece of hard 
ground, or on rough boards, mix about six 
bushels of the gravel with one bushel of lime, 
adding sufficient water through the rose of a 
watering pot to form it into a semi-liquid state. 
Whilst still hot, convey it to the walk, and mold 
to the wished-for form with a handy shovel. Of 
course,where the work is extensive, it will be 
well to keep a certain number of men preparing 
the concrete, others wheeling, and one or two 
furming the walk. A good deal of working and 
smoothing with the shovel will be necessary, 
especially if the material 18 not made tolerably 
soft, in order to get a good face on the walk. 
Not a foot should be placed upon the concrete 
until it is quite hard. It may then be covered 
with a quarter of an inch in thickness of very 
finely-sifted gravel, which will have the appear- 
ance of a good gravel walk with the firmness of 
asphalt, The finishing coat must not be put 
on until the grass edgings are properly formed. 
If a smooth surface is desired, it may be formed 
by mixing fine gravel or coarse sand with Port- 
land cement, and spreading the same on the sur- 
face of the concrete before it gets quite #ard.-- 


Gardener's Magazine. 
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KALMIAS. 


Now that it is found, by a little adaptation ot 
the soil to the roots, that the rhododendron can 
be grown us easily as a cabbage in our gardens, 
the kalmia is also making its appearance as a 
garden plant. It comes into bloom just as the 
rhododendron is leaving us, thus prolonging the 
season. The large kalmia (K. latifolia) is here 
chiefly referred to, though the dwarfed Kalmia 
augustifolia is also very beautiful. To prolong it 
still further, the rhododendron maximum, the 
mountain laurel of the Northern States, follows 
the kalmia ; but wa seldom see it under culture. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 
THE PERFECT 


Hatcher and Brooder! 


Is the Leading and Standard Fon gg ty ot the 
World tor Hatching and Raisin, Poultry. It 
is simple and easy to manage, absolutely reliable, per- 
fectly self regulating and never fails to hatch, 
PERFECT a TCHER CO... 
Elmira, New York. 


SALARY AND EXPENSES 


liabl a etic men to sell Trees, Vines, 
St ae as owen mete tc. rown i the Hooker Nurseries. 
Establis 1 da tor Terms. a 

H. KE. HOOKER COMPANY. R , N.Y. 


WwW myy Eee etic, wp relistio men to 
VAN I ED ruit Trees, Grape Vines, 
Roses, etc. lary and expenses paid. 
Full Teseniites a ts pexpeyoncy men can 
soon learn the business, Address, J, F. GLARE. 
BRIGHT TON, N. Y., one mile east of nochestor’ N 


PAINT 


WITHOUT BENZINE. 





























SEND TO 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 


FOR LATEST SUGGESTIONS 


AS TO 


PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 


UCKEYE 


- WROUGHT IRON 


\ Punched Rail Fence 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHILSON'S STANDARD CONE FURNACES, 


Unequaled tor Economy, Durability 
and Power. 


¢@"Send for Circular 
No. 274 Front St., N. Y. City. 


Also manufacturers of DEANE’S IMPROVED 
FRENCH RANGES. 


The Best Plows in the World! 


THE OLIVER, CASADAY SULKY 
PLOW. 


Hundreds of thousands in use, and successful 
every where, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK, 
PLOWS and PLOW MAKING 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS, 
Sonth Bend, Ind. 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain, 
Relief at 
Once. Not a Liq- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 


Gives 


ply into nostrils. 
Thorough Treat- 
ment will Cure, 
apie ita Trial. 


AY- FEVER ; ts at Druggista. 


60 cents by mail, registered. or circular, Sam ple 
by mail, foc. BLY BROS... pena for Owego, N. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New Yer! oa 150 ont Street. 
pay vormers and Dealers’ are invited to send for 


ADAMS’ 


Corrugated Metall Picket Fences 
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Cheaper, more durable,and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades, 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited, 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B.C. FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 
SUPERIOR 


Copper Weather Vanes 


GILDED WITH PURE GOLD, 








*@oTj}OU 4108 U0 USTSep 
2 Surmerp Aue uo epeul souv, 


T. W. JONES, 
170 and 172 Front St., near Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue of over 200 designs mailed to 
any address on receipt of réquest by Postal Gard. 





Do You ever Swear! 
Rha doit ts profanity, oF 
Sn ng your But instead of crane ebro tubs. you will 


find it mu: ch better to b 


A Blanchard Ash-Sifter. 


It is a new and most excellent thing, It ik was 
neous in its cyscetion. ou pore e only to 1 ta 
empty your oshes info re you can 
set your dyes A. Bod opie your ashes will be found aR 
one in another, per, a 
Itis cheap. an ts it is sizapie. It ie durabl t 


noise. 
less, Itis 
ak: 


coa 
very Winter, and Jast 
as no wearing or mov paris, The 
ashes siftthemselves. Fact! If you burn coal, you 
not afford to ao without one. ‘Another fact! 
oz for Stove sizeis $5.00. Furnace size $7.50 
Extra sizes made to order. 
Sent Freient Fou sa any art of the New Enelend 
States, on receipt o f price . GUARANTEED to be and do 
just as represented, ade only by 


PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Local Agents | Wanted Everywhere. 








“RANCOCAS.” 


The most productive early 
RED RASPBERRY. 
Good color. Best quality, Carries well. 


A GREAT MARKET BERRY. 


Indispensable } 4 home use, Intro- 


uced by 


The CHASE NURSERIES. 


SALESMEN WANTED! 


MANENT EMPLOYMENT H 
ae Men. Salary and , a. A, val 1 


RANGOCAS wen ame: ’s BLACK- 


ana al the most desirable Fruits and Bi ent- 
ul me, Ne New pogiend ai spplicants address i oston, 


State be ene Odio, at Genev era N.Y 
‘a., Md 1 and Va., at Philade phia, Pa. 
Rraed Haak & CO., Nurserym 


The Highest-Priced Paint in the 
United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT, 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE, 8C 


ETC., ETC., ETC., ETC., ETC. 

These Paint peculiarly adapted to meen An 
and Suburban r rest y The Y e re metal, 
aot oxidized ( pessveres), ¢ ond are warranted to contain 

ry Water or 
Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


ESSEX, CONN. 


Catarrh Cured for $2. 


I HAVE horrible diepaee ® subject of 
spec al si 4 
Vy "| tady, the resul 
investigation ia t 8 that calarr 
sect in the n. o fc 
page are floating in the air, inhaled throug! 
8 


N. Jersey, 











t' 
sa eid ier 
mail ty 4 wi etl eat aaaeme on which well cure the worst 


orreturn the money, Add 


Dr. A. E. COX, 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tur Inve- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year, The cover has ‘Taz 
InpgrEeypent” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our officé on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50, 








‘THE !NDEPENDENT 


lias for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
°% ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA. 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36.. 200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, ai ened ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver, . + 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES. 


Blwo, SERCO. . Fase .000 ofablitcc ces duty coc cdiiboss cocensn 2 00 
The Samé, in Artist's ‘Proof. signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . soos 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. ‘Bize, ieee - lo 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x20, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BBO, WOEVE, ..0. corcccccccscrscccvesecsorccccsosoces 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x%.,..........0+ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90...... 0606 ...0e 100 


Allof the above are printed on heayy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


SE, Fi ac cicsescescccccenadocidessosinns 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CON, WO MABEL. cc cicselacssecccccdebiovctebes bo 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Seentep, New York 





The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
52 Numbers (postage PT ey ee 83 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free,, 225 
26 * (6 mor, ) - 
17 = (4 mos.) ° 
13 id (3 mos,), * 
4 - (1 month), « 
2 ° (2 weeks), ? 
1 Number (1 week), « 
One subscription two years................00.. . 5600 


One subscription with one nEew subscriber, in 
CO IO ce rc cncevecccncecnecet>4abamst sable 

One subscription with two new een in 
one remittance. . eee 

One subscription three y years. bevceeedegnce’ 0! eeng 

One subscription with three new subscribers, 
$B OBO FOMMEPANOD eon. 0 00.0 ckerccsccccccclilliileces 8 50 

One subscription four years., 

One subseription with four yEW ‘subscribers, in 
one remittance......... 


terecrerererreseeress OOD 
One subscription five years, beocescenesccetocetonsies 10 00 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM @uUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUD RA 


“TRIAL TRIP,” 

In order that any one #0 inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tux InpEPreNpEent, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subscriptiona will be stopped at the end as the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaistergep Lerrer, The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastors are 
obliged to rewister tetters whenever requested to do so 





No names entered on the subscription books without 
~ a in advance, 
RIBERS are particular) 
thee ener fe ee babe fubscr tions @ a ghich is a siwayt 
of 
per, hy to renew two pep ehovious 
to. che expiration, so that ne OBB Dumbers mm 


rie HAT. whee ni - Bag ription. gy top teoet oney 


remitted to RENEW » subscriptions are indi 
h pirat tion on th itt 


when a postage s 
the receipt twill BOWL by ssai tamp is receiv 
ABB. 


LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet 8 


on rm ndon to receive subscript — 


and advei Ah, 
Address 


P.-0. Box 27 87, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tae INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Orémmery Advertisements, Te cc ssaihs: ee 
4 times totes RS af | — Sere 

ieee 2 
“ Ceix “  (eix )Tbe 
“ (twelve “ )i0c, 62 “ (tanlve “ 65 








ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





261 ysis New York. 


y four lines 


in advance 
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VORY 
AP 


44 
~ Pure. 





Is superior to imported Oastile. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of t yy r, 
if mx two-cent stam, to pay postae, sre sent to 








Procter & Gamble, Cincinnatl. ention this paper. 


~ WHITE AND DECORATED | 
Fine French China and pest Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets. 14 pieces. .....814 0v 
Fiae White French Chins Dinner setae ly plecon. = 00 
ld-band Chins Tea Bets. 44 pieces. 84.40; White 7 se 
ichly Decorate China Tea Beta, 44 pieces... 1 
Decorated Chamber Seta. 10 pleces, ‘eam: White.. 3 0 
Decorated Dinner Bots, all colors and designs. .....29 00 
Decorsted Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps. etc... 6 00 
—_ ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING Goons. 
ustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
eppltostion, E a and pppermetion furnished. 
C.L. HA Ny ivl Cooper Institute, 


ty. 
Orders poched and NYS on Uar or Steamer free of 
charge O. D., or on receipt of P. O.M. Order. 


T C 1 
STU D E BA K E R p nae go fund “at ‘their 
Palace Repository, 98 State street, Cu1cago, ILL. 


Wagons with Cast or Sree. 
Sauine, Truss asia. BLOPE- 
SHOULDER SPoK the best in 
the world, NswCs aslorues. Chicago. Bénostory, 2A 


State St. SrupeAKER Bros. Myo.Vo..South Beod,Ind, 





Fr. Beck & Co., 


Maaufacturers and Importers of 


WALL PAPERS 


Invite an examination of their new exhibits of 
original and exclusive designs of their own 
manufacture, as well as latest importations, 
including English, French, and German goods, 
acknowledged by the trade as the finest line 
shown this season. Also 


The Perfection of 
WALL 


AND 


-—“ CEILING 
DECORATION. 


Over 100 
NEW DESIGNS. 


Protected by Patents. 
FR. BECK & CO., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN TLE U. 8. 


THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF LINCRUSTA 
WALION HAS INDUCED US TO PREPARE 
ESPECIAL DESIGNS THAT ARE EXCLUSIVE 
AND NEVER DUPLICATED. 


FR. BECK & CO., 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th St. 


N. B.—DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN Of THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW LINORUSTA-WALTON 
SHOW-ROOMS, COR. 5TH AVE. AND TH ST. 


J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFAOTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-roome and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACES, 
GRATES and sppurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
aigos; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises aj] the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE- 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 
UN ag an ° or the 


child Es cone, 360. and upward, 








FSTERBROOK °"SEks ~<SuRcaap 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, % John St. Now York. 
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clean edie ; + ee 


oe > SHAEN & FITHIAN NEW ORILLY!'S 


PERFECTION 


in ROASTING and BAKING ts only attained by using 


ev 








EXCELSICR WAR UFACTURING CO., 
8 S MO. 


T. LOUL 
ESTABLISHED 1848, 


J.C. TODD, 
ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Ri Oakum, and Basring Machinery, Steam Engines, e- 
era, etc. Sole agent tor Ma her's New Patent Acme Steam Engine and Force Pump 
combined, Also owner andexciusive manufacturer of 


The New Baxter Patent Portable Steam Engine. 
These engines are admirably adapted to all kinds of light power for driving prin 
ing [regen PamPInK wad thechanteal purposes. and ore furuished st queda 


low prices: 
‘iis 1 Horse Power... .$150 8 Horse Power... .%290 
144 Horse Power ... 190 4 Horse Power.... 350 
; 2 Horse Power.... 245 5 Horse Power.... 420 
Send for descriptive circular. Mention Tue INDEPENDENT when you write. Address 


J.C. TODD, Paterson, N. J. 


Or, 36 Dey ’ Bt., New York. a 
ShaW, Applin & Co, 

ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Cutalogue. BOSTON. 








The Greatest Fashion ‘Book o of | the Year! 


Now READY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


The New York Monthly Fashion Bazar. 


Price, % Cents Per Copy. 
Subscription Price, $2.60 Per Year. 
OONTAINS: 
A BRILLIANT ABRAY OF NEW WINTER COS8- 
TUMES, NEW WINTER CLOAKS ANv JACKETS, 
FALL AND WINTER HA18 AND BONNETS, 






BOYS' AND GIRLS’ WINTER SUITS. 
The November number contains the commencement 
ot a new story, entitled 
A WEEK IN KILLARNEY, 

Y “ THE DUCGESS.” 

Also the contintation of 
THE BELLE OF SARATOGA. 
BY MRS. LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


Swern to ones or, “Aline Rodney’s Secret. 


BY MRS. ALEX. McoVEIGH MILLER. 
Also the continuation of s beautiful story by a new 
author, entitled, 


DELDEE, THE WARD OF WARINGHAM. 
TRA Pages or New Em PRIDERy Pa 
T EW YORE 
‘ Tie EW ¥i eTBEY V FASBION Ba BAZAE tn 


age prepaid, for 38 conte. it 
ariel on price is $3.10 per per iuele, ee aroha 
(PO. Bo ve 












7 to 27 Vandewater Street, New itate for Mother's Milk. 
x 8751.) T Bfhsn 0 liet for invalids and purs- 
ing mothers. Commen 
yeicians. seid, verywhere Send for our Book on 
F e Ca: d Infants. Sent free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO.., Boston. then. 


SES STANDARD 
‘ate latal, SPOOL 
SILKE. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 
THE POPULAR GF zens OF 


Send stamp [for ulustrated cata. 


TRE POPE M’F'G CL., 
607 Washington &t., Boston 









LeBOSQUET 











APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATIAG PRIVATE RESIDENGES A SPEGIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Union St., Besten. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


eins powder never varies, A marvel of parity. 





ore economical 

the ondinery kinds, ope cagnct be sold in ¢ ie 
with the multitude of | t, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. | Sold Lonty. in cans, 


4 nO. 1 Suit. 

$ Terry, 862 
Plush, 68 

2 << 

a 8. C. 

i] SMALL 








Car Fina 


Of our large variety of heaters our 
NEW DOME WROUGHT IRON FURNACES 
are best apapted & for heating public buildings, With 
heavy cast fire pote and plate iron radiators, 
L— | oS an pane volume of hot air; will work 
or cutl: are very 


SE OW ai STOVE COMPANY, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. KEW YORK. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations: 
AWARDED HIGHEST? PRIZE and 


ONLY 
E ay nee ; 
AY ete MEDAL 
___ PARIS EXPOSITION. 1878. _ 


W.d& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
107 Lake St. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ge en 












“WORKS FOUNDED UN 1882, 
Hignest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, oeeaee, in 
; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centeunial Kxhi 


nition (a 

















| 
ost Rew York: 


iS 3 (pe 


ICH “ WELL CONS CONSTRUCTED 
E LARGEST rSTOOK TO SELECT 








EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS! 

















Re LS. 


MENEELY BEI. L FOUNDRY 


Hes heal Ree os 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. 
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